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Metalworking Pulse 


INDUSTRIAL EVIOUS MONTH YEAR 
WEEK ENDED PREVI 
PRODUCTION INDEX JUNE 13 WEEK AGO AGO 
Based eect es t, electri 
8 , electric 
Sewer eelpue freight carload- 174* 172 170 139 
ings, auto assemblies objeliainacy 


Three of the four components in SrEEL’s index advanced in the latest 
period to establish a new record. Only steel production declined as pro- 


ducers prepared for a possible strike. 
Details on Page 59 


U. S. PASSENGER 


ONTH YEAR 
CAR PRODUCTION wer ie al eee aee ker 
Number of units 
dssembled). x: cmcemrtneroeere 130,000* 127,543f 133,568 84,396 
(Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports.) *Estimated. tPreliminary. 


Auto producers are edging back up to their 1959 high point after dropping 
off the pace two weeks in succession because of slowdowns for Memorial 
Day and inventory adjustments. 

Details on Page 56 


NATIONAL STEEL 


WEEK ENDED _— PREVIO 
INGOT PRODUCTION UNE 21 WEEK = AGO ‘s60 
Net tons (thousands) (AISI) 2,631* 2,604 2,644 1,751 
Index (1947-49 = 100) (AISI) 163.8* 162.1 164.6 109.1 
Percentage of capacity (STEEL) 92.5* 94.0 95.5 64.5 
*Estimated. 


Operating at 92.5 per cent of capacity, mills turned out 11.6 million tons 

of ingots and steel for castings in May. This is a record monthly tonnage 

and brings the total for the first five months to about 53,370,000 tons. 
Details on Page 128 


STEEL SCRAP 


PRICE COMPOSITE ies WEEK MONTH YEAR 
pelnirade kt Bite tecch $36.50 $35.50 $33.33 $35.00 


STEEL’s composite on No. 1 heavy melting steel rose $1 a ton last week to 
$36.50. This was the fourth consecutive weekly advance and lifted the mar- 
ket to the highest level since March. Mills have started to cut off shipments 
in anticipation of a strike. 

Details on Page 140 


FINISHED STEEL 


WEEK MONT 
PRICE INDEX JUNE 16 AGO AGO ‘reo 
Based B f Lab 
Statistics data (1947-49—100) 186.7 186.7 186.7 181.5 


The domestic market has been strengthened by a steady rise in quotations 
on imported material. The advance has amounted to as much as $17 a 
ton since February. Foreign competition remains a serious problem. 


Details on Page 129 


STING FACTS ABOUT REPUBLIC CHATEAUGAY PIG IRON as the ideal base 
tal for ductile iron. Chateaugay’s high total carbon and unusually low phos- 
srus, silicon, and manganese content suit it perfectly for ductile iron use. 
erently excellent physical properties are maintained in the ductile form as- 
ing strong, flaw-free castings accurate to patterns and shapes. Castings 
chine easily and economically. Republic offers you the services of its famed 
) Metallurgical Teams—field, mill, and laboratory metallurgists—to assist 
solving foundry production and metallurgical problems. Send coupon for 
re information. 


ne 22, 1959 


FABRICATING FACTS ABOUT REPUBLIC GALVANNEALED SHEETS. The tight, 
uniform zinc coating takes all ordinary forming operations. Shear, blank, 
pierce, form, flange, solder, deep draw, or bead with ease. Kathabar 
Division, Surface Combustion Company, uses Republic Galvannealed 
Sheets to obtain economy and corrosion-resistance in making humidifying 
and dehumidifying units. In this application, Republic Galvannealed 
Sheets eliminate the problem of rust arising from condensed moisture. 
Want more facts? Mail the coupon today. 


Sa Se Se 


SAVINGS FACTS ABOUT REPUBLIC ELECTRUNITE MECHANICAL 
TUBING. By using ELECTRUNITE® Mechanical Tubing in the 
manufacture of jigsaws, Syncro Corporation saved 
time, materials, and costs on production of the blade- 
yoke. Square tubing was recommended for one model, 
rectangular tubing for the other. Results: reduction in 
weight of the blade-yoke, improved product appear- 
ance, savings in time, materials, assembly, and shipping 
costs. Contact your Republic representative, or mail 
coupon for more facts on ELECTRUNITE. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION | 
DEPT. ST -7935 | 
1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO | 
Send more information on: | 
O) Manufacturers’ Wire ([)Chateaugay Pig Iron | 
OELECTRUNITE OC Galvannealed Sheets | 
Mechanical Tubing | 
Have a metallurgist call: O Wire O Pig Iron | 
Name 25 Title 
Company. | 
Address 
City. Zone—__State | 
al 


IN FEATURE 
AFTER FEATGERE 


4 like 


So many features have 
been added to the 
CuicaGo Series D press 
brake that, in its 
capacity range, there 
really is nothing like it. 
Also, many optional 
features to suit special 
work requirements. 


features for 


Operating Conveniences to Save Time and Money 
Unexcelled: Accuracy 
Quiet, Smooth Running 
: Operator's Safety and Machine Protection 
Superior Production Performance 


Here’s one of the operat- 
ing conveniences: the ram 
adjustment control with 
OPEN-UP-DOWN push-button 
station (110-volt operation) 
and the counter-type indica- 
tors for left and right-hand ad- 
justment screws close together 
in convenient view of opera- 
tor. Think of the effort and 
set-up time saved with this 
exclusive adjustment control. 


The advanced design Cuicaco 
Series D press brakes are 
described in bulletin D-59. 
Ask for a copy. 


9087 


A Tradition of Quality and Value since 1899 


DREIS & KRUMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
7458 S. Loomis Blvd., Chicago 36, Illinois 


Press Brakes e Press Brake Dies 
Straight-Side-Type Presses 

Hand and Power Bending Brakes 
Special Metal-Forming Machines 
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CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


June 22-23, Powder Metallurgy Parts 
Manufacturers Association: Membership 
and directors meeting, Skytop Lodge, 
Pocono Mountains, Pa. Information: 
Hanson & Shea Inc., 1 Gateway Cen- 
ter, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


June 22-26, Air PoJlution Control Associa- 
tion: Annual meeting, Hotel Statler-Hil- 
ton, Los Angeles, Calif. Association’s 
address: 4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 13, 
Pa. Executive secretary: Harry M. Pier. 


June 22-26, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials: Annual meeting, Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Society’s address: 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Executive secretary: 
Robert J. Painter. 


July 13-15, Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 
Association: Semiannual meeting, Home- 
stead Hotel, Hot Springs, Va. Associa- 
tion’s address: 710 Albee Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. Executive manager: John 
B. Hulse. 


July 29-Aug. 1, National Tool & Die 
Manufacturers Association. Summer 
board meeting, Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Mich. Association’s address: 907 
Public Square Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Executive vice president: George S. 
Eaton. 


Aug. 10-13, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers: National west coast meeting, 
Hotel Georgia, Vancouver, B. C. Soci- 
ety’s address: 485 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Secretary: John A. C. 
Warner. 


Aug. 18-21, Western Electronic Show 
and Convention: Cow Palace, San 
Francisco. Information: WESCON, 1435 
S. La Cienega Blvd., Los Angeles 35, 
Calif. 


Aug. 19-20, National Screw Machine 
Products Association: Sales conference, 
Wade Park Manor Hotel, Cleveland. 
Association’s address: 2860 E. 130th St., 
Cleveland 20, Ohio. Executive vice 
president: Orrin B. Werntz. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 2, Metallurgical Society 
of AIME: Institute of Metals Division’s 
conference on semiconductors, Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, Boston. Society’s address: 
29 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Secretary: R. W. Shearman. 


Sept. 13-18, American Chemical Society: 
Fall meeting, Convention Hall, At- 
lantic City, N. J.  Society’s address: 
1155 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Executive secretary: Alden H. 
Emery. 


STEEL 


ingot tons capacity doubled to meet 
the needs of fast growing industries 


To meet it, Carpenter has doubled its ingot tonnage pacity within the past year 
through the acquisition of steelmaking facilities ir ridgeport, Connecticut. New furnaces, 
mills and finishers—all completely equipped w%' i ,,recise Carpenter quality controls— 
began operation. And capacity—mass production of predictable performance 

specialty steels—is an established fact. 


In the years ahead, Carpenter will continue to lead the way in quality, and grow apace 
of industry’s ever-increasing demands for the world’s finest steels. 


[arpenter steed ere ay a 


The Carpenter Steel Company 

Main Office and Mills, Reading, Pa. 

Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 

Webb Wire Division, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Carpenter Steel of New England, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


~~ 


SIMONDS has 
over 60 years’ 
experience in 
cutting quality 
industrial 
gears. We can 
supply any 
type of gear in 
cast or forged steel, gray iron, 
bronze, Meehanite, rawhide or 
bakelite in a full range of sizes 
adaptable to the material. Also 
heat-treated, case or flame hard- 
ened gears of carbon or alloy 
steel. Send us your require- 
ments for quotation. 


C, ustom 


GEAR CUTTING 
SIMONDS’ facilities 


can produce any 
type of custom gear 


from your blanks if QUALITY 
f oe GEARS 

Late hate oe malig FOR OVER 

quality . . . same 65 YEARS 


prompt service. 
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Steel Strike: What Effect on Economy? 


80 


o& 
JUNE6  JUNE20 JULY 4 JULYI8 = AUG,1 AUGI5 — AUG,29 SEPT.12 


This table shows what would happen to SreEx’s industrial production index 
during a steel strike lasting four, six, or eight weeks. But this is a narrow 
gage, so the impact seems worse than it would be. Gross national product 
would continue to expand during a strike, and the Federal Reserve Board’s 
production index would suffer only a dent (Page 37). Reason: Most steel 
users have large enough inventories to work for four to six weeks after a 
strike begins. 


Will Tight Money Slow the Boom? 


Some businessmen are beginning to think it will. Auto dealers and home 
builders say tighter money is starting to cost them sales. And it’s cutting 
‘into profits for some businessmen since tough price competition doesn’t allow 
higher interest rates to be passed along in selling prices. Expect more banks to 
insist that business borrowers maintain a sizable “compensating balance” 
(leaving up to 20 per cent of the amount of a loan on deposit); it hikes 
the cost of money. You can expect to feel the impact of tight money more 
in the coming six months. 


Republic Scores Breakthrough in Direct Reduction 


Strip steel is being made from iron ore, without 
melting, by Republic Steel Corp., at its new re- 
search center in Independence, Ohio. The revolu- 
tionary process bypasses coke ovens, blast furnaces, 
open hearths, and blooming mills. The ore is puri- 
fied, reduced to iron powder, and rolled into a 
semisolid strip. Heating in a reducing atmosphere 
and further rolling produce hot coils comparable to 
those made conventionally. To date, all work has 
been done in a laboratory, but a pilot plant will 
soon be siarted to solve quantity production prob- 


lems (Page 44). 


Westinghouse’s Cresap Predicts Big Changes 


America is within ten years of ultrasonic dishwashers, irradiated foods, picture 
frame television carrying intercontinental programs, fully automated factories, 


al Outlook—Page 85 Market Outlook—Page 119 
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continuous steel casting, and direct reduction of ore, believes Mark W. Cresap 
Jr., president, Westinghouse Electric Corp. We're in a period of “bold exper- 
imentation and great discovery” when “forces of change and growth will 
have a profound effect on management,” he asserts. Three reasons: A soaring 
population (net annual addition: 3 million people), rising living standards 
(he predicts that, by 1975, American people will have 30 per cent more 
disposable income), and rapidly improving technology (the nation’s R&D 
spending has climbed from $500 million annually in 1940 to more than $10 
billion this year). We'll spend twice as much on R&D in the ’60s, he 
declares. = : 


Strike Threat Looms in Nonferrous 


You may see widescale labor troubles in the 
nonferrous industries this year. At least 85 
contracts in copper, lead, zinc, and brass expire 
between June 30 and Nov. 10. The two big 
unions in the field—the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers and the Steelworkers—are pushing 
for higher wages, a shorter workweek, SUB, 
and escalation clauses. Both sides have in- 
dulged in tough talk and indications of any 
kind of compromise are few (Page 52). The 
size of the settlement in steel could affect the 
nonferrous bargaining, and your supplies 
may be pinched before it’s over. 


Now Jimmy Really Has Troubles 


When a U. S. Court of Appeals upheld the right of court-appointed monitors 
to force a cleanup of the giant Teamsters union, it marked James Hoffa’s 
most severe setback in his tenure as Teamster boss. Some observers are call- 
ing the ruling by Judge F. Dickinson Letts “the most significant break- 
through against union corruption since the formation of the McClellan 
committee.” The ruling provides a broad charter for action by the monitors 
to compel a sweeping out of corrupt influences and could eventually lead 
to the dismissal of Hoffa himself. Godfrey P. Schmidt, a monitor and the 
legal counsel for 13 anti-Hoffa, rank-and-file Teamsters, seems about to 
press for a showdown on Mr. Hoffa’s fitness to continue in office. It may 
come as soon as the monitors have rid the union of Mr. Hoffa’s gamiest 
associates. 


Unions Have Little Success in Whitecollar Drive 


It’s getting so that industrial 

unions need whitecollar workers 

CO worse than they need the unions. 

aig Despite continued attacks on the 

growing whitecollar ranks, union 

membership is declining (Page 

40). A University of Michigan 

survey finds that most engineers 

and scientists have no desire to 

join unions. If yours are dis- 

satisfied, take a tip from the 
study (Page 42). 


Soviet Lauds U. S. Productivity 


Productivity in U. S. steel plants is considerably higher than that in Soviet 
mills, the chairman of the Soviet steel delegation to the U. S., Aleksandr 
F. Borisov, reported in a Soviet newspaper. He attributed the higher pro- 
ductivity to the greater mechanization of service jobs (like material handling 
and scrap removal) in U. S. mills. He claimed, though, that the productivity 
of Soviet blast furnaces and open hearths was one-third to one-half greater 
than that of corresponding American units. Construction of steel plants and 
equipment is done faster in the U. S. than in Russia, he admitted. 


But Productivity in Steel Lags That of Economy 


George Washington University’s Dr. John W. Kendrick reports that produc- 
tivity in the iron and steel industry from 1947 to 1957 lagged that of the 
general economy. He said that situation, plus the fact that prices of labor, 
capital, and-materials have risen more in iron and steel than in industry 
generally, is the cause of the rising price of steel mill products relative to 
wholesale prices generally. This is dampening sales gains in both domestic 
and foreign markets, he notes. a 


Latest in GM Antitrust Inquiry 


The Justice Department is moving into the locomotive manufacturing segment 


of General Motors Corp.’s activities as it continues its antitrust inquiry by 


a federal grand jury in New York. Several railroads have been subpoenaed 
to produce a mass of records by the end of this month. ~ 


Mechanized Scrap Handling: Profitmaker 


In your search for greater efficiency, don’t 
overlook mechanized scrap handling. An un- 
derfloor conveyor (see picture) can boost 
usable floor space 15 per cent. In some plants, 
the value of reclaimed coolant alone justifies 
installation of a handling system. It also elim- 
inates machine shutdowns for scrap removal 
and saves many dollars in labor costs (Page 
98). It’s faster too. At one plant, 5 tons of 
scrap an hour are collected from machines 
over a wide area. 


Wheeling Steel in Oxygen Venture 


Wheeling Steel Corp. and Hydrocarbon Research Inc. of New York have 
formed Mingo Oxygen Co. to build and operate a $6 million oxygen generat- 
ing plant at Mingo Junction, Ohio. Wheeling’s bessemer converters there 
will be adapted to the oxygen vapor process. 


The Pentagon Makes a Missile Decision—Finally 


The Defense Department master plan for air defense, conceived after much 
interservice bickering, will mean cutting $1.5 billion from the Bomare and 
Nike-Hercules antiaircraft missile programs, Sen. Richard B. Russell (D., Ga.) 
disclosed last week. The plan also calls for stepping up the research and 
development program of the Nike-Zeus antimissile weapon; about $157 mil- 
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lion in research funds will be added. Fiscal 1960 spending for Hercules (pro- 
duced by Western Electric Co. and Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc.) and Bomarc 
(Boeing Airplane Co.) programs will be cut about $35 million each. Senator 
Russell said Defense Secretary Neil McElroy estimates savings of $1.5 billion 
over the next five years will result from the cutbacks. He said the Nike-Zeus 
program “can run into billions of dollars.” 


Extrusions Find More Jobs 


Watch for extrusions to become in- 
creasingly important to metalworking. 
Users appreciate such advantages as 
the intricate shapes you can make, 
the close tolerances, and the few 
finishing operations. Expect extrusions 
to be made from more metals and to 
appear in wider applications. Look for 
sales of aluminum extrusions to rise 
25 per cent this year, magnesium 17 
per cent (Page 121). 


Furniture Manufacturers Are Optimistic i 


Check the booming furniture industry as a market for your products. It ; 
expects 1959 shipments to hit a record $2.6 billion—12 per cent better than # 
last year’s and | per cent above the previous high set in 1956. John M. Snow, i 
vice president, National Association of Furniture Manufacturers (now meet- — 
ing in Chicago), predicts that makers will boost prices 3 to 5 per cent this 
summer. But Kroehler Mfg. Co. announced price reductions as the Chicago 
show opened last week. 


Kefauver Charges Administered Prices; Companies Deny It 


Sen. Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.) says his antitrust and monopoly subcom- 
mittee will hold hearings sometime in August on charges of administered 
prices in the electrical equipment industry. He says major manufacturers 
submitted identical bids on equipment for a TVA project. General Electric 
Co., one of the bidding firms, says the conclusion is “completely erroneous.” 


Straws in the Wind 


Expect the President to O.K. a bill passed by Congress raising the interest 
rate ceiling on privately financed VA loans to 5!4 per cent (from 434). It 
should stir a little interest in the now dormant mortgage field . . . An increase 
in aluminum prices is “inevitable” if upcoming labor negotiations in the alumi- 
num industry result in a wage boost, D. A. Rhoades, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp., said last week. But don’t 
expect it to amount to more than the 2 cents a ton that prices were cut in 
April, 1958 . . . Acme Steel Co. melted the first steel in its new $33 million 
cupola oxygen converter on June 17. The Riverdale, IIl., facility has two, 
295 ton, hot blast cupolas and two, 50 ton, basic oxygen converters. Annual 
capacity: 451,760 tons . . . McLouth Steel Corp. will spend $11 million to 
double sinter capacity and boost oxygen steelmaking capacity at Trenton, Mich. 
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Labor Needs Controls Too! 


This is the economic picture as we wind up the first six months of 1959: 

Industrial production as measured by the Federal Reserve Board is at an all- 
time high. Based on 1947-49, it stands at 152 compared with the low of 126 in 
1958 and the prerecession peak of 146. 

Steel production of nearly 64 million tons in the first half eclipses the previ- 
ous peak of 62 million tons in the 1956 period. 

Passenger car production of 3.4 million units in the first half doesn’t match 
the 4.9 million made in the same period of 1955, but it is 50 per cent higher than 
the 1958 pace. 

Expenditures for plant and equipment, again on the way up, will come within 
$5 billion of matching record outlays of $37 billion in 1957. 

The index of orders for industrial supplies and equipment stands at 235, 
14 points above the previous high established in January, 1957. 

But against this background of apparent prosperity, we have several highly 
disturbing factors: 

1. Workers in the steel, copper, zinc, and lead industries in all likelihood 
will go on strike June 30. In the aluminum industry the strike date is July 31. 

2. Industry has been forced to build up inventories artificially, so there is no 
way to measure how much of the recovery from the 1958 recession is genuine. 

3. People generally are worried about what the wage settlements will be and 
what influence they will have on our economy. 

Those and similar disturbances can be blamed on unions that have grown 
like Topsy in a few short years without legislative restraint. 

They can get away with acts that would land a company or an individual in 
court or even jail. 

It is too late to do much about the current mess. But something can be 
done about the future. 

It means taking a firm stand in union negotiations and laying the facts on 
the line so they can be absorbed and understood by everyone, including our con- 
gressmen! 
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EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


JUST WHAT 
YOU WANT 


... Standard and special 
washers for every purpose 
...8izes, Shapes, and materials 
to meet your requirements 


Whether your immediate need is for tiny brass washers 
averaging 588,000 to the pound — or massive 

washers 2314,” in diameter, weighing 21 lbs. each — 
Wrought Washer has or can produce just what you want, 
to your specifications. Over 100,000 sets of dies are 
available to you without extra cost. If your 
specifications happen to match any one of them, 

the cost of new dies is eliminated. 


As the world’s largest producer of washers, we offer 
you a dependable source of supply for the washers and 
a) stampings you need — anything that can be punched 
out of metal, plastics, fibre, and other materials — 
within the practical limitation of mass production. 

You, as a user of washers, are assured of 

highest quality at competitive prices. Send us 

your specifications so that we may 
quote on your washer or stamping 
requirements. Write for Catalog 40-A 


All Standard if you do not have a copy. 


and S.A.E, sizes are 
available in 

1-lb. and 5-lb. boxes as 
shown here, and in 
100- and 200-lb. containers 
for bulk orders. 


WROUGHT WASHER MFG. CO. 


the world’s largest producer of washers 
2103 S. BAY STREET: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


A9-9707 
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In a Six Week Steel Strike . . . 


1947-49=100] 


Total Industrial 
Production« 


Would Dip Less 
than 2%, but... 


STEEL’s Production 
Indexx Would 


Plummet Between 


32 and 38% 


IF STEELWORKERS go on strike 
for four weeks beginning July I, 
they will lose about $213 million 
in wages. 

If the walkout lasts six weeks, 
the loss will climb to about $321 
million. 

If they stay out eight weeks, 
they will lose $430 million in base 
pay, or more than half as much as 
they have in all steel strikes since 
the end of World War II. 

To many observers, loss of pay 
will be the most noticeable strike 
damage, unless it goes beyond eight 
weeks. As the top chart above 
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freight carloadings, unadjusted. 


shows, even a six week work stop- 
page would do little more than put 
a dent in industrial production. 

First reason: Most manufacturers 
dependent on the steel industry have 
planned on at least a six week 
strike. They either have enough 
metal on hand or will take a vaca- 
tion during a shutdown to stretch 
out their supplies. 

Second reason, and even more im- 
portant: The steel industry, large 
as it is, is still only a small part 
of the industrial community. In 
the Federal Reserve Board’s pro- 
duction index, it accounts for only 


5 per cent of the weightings. Its 
649,000 employees in April ac- 
counted for only about | per cent 
of employment. (Union officials 
say about 510,000 USW workers 
could be involved in a total shut- 
down.) In 1958, the industry’s 
wage earners collected $2.4 billion, 
less than 1 per cent of national 
personal income ($353.5 billion). 
The impact of a strike deepens 
as your measuring gage narrows. 
STEEL’s industrial production index 
will dip significantly. That’s be- 
cause: 1. Steel production accounts 
for 35 per cent of the index. 2. 
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Railroad carloadings, which would 
be cut drastically, account for 22 
per cent of the weightings. 3. The 
index is a raw figure, unadjusted for 
seasonal changes. 


e Hardly a Ripple—But gross na- 
tional product, perhaps the broadest 
business indicator in common use, 
will continue to expand during a 
six week strike, though maybe not 
as much as during a nonstrike sit- 
uation. (See graph below.) Eco- 
nomists feel that it would take at 
least an eight week strike to hold 
GNP for the third quarter at the 
second quarter annual rate. Re- 
gardless of the length of the antici- 
pated strike, they see GNP climbing 
to nearly the $500 billion mark 
in the fourth quarter. 

One steel company researchman 
says: “If the strike lasts eight 
weeks, we’re almost sure to go over 
the half trillion dollar mark in the 
last quarter. Steel operations would 
be at an all-time high. If the 
strike is less than six weeks, though, 
it will be the first quarter of 1960 
before we'll reach $500 billion.” 


¢ But Others May Feel It—Only a 
few industries outside steel would 
feel much of a pinch from a six 
week strike. Probably the hardest 
hit would be the railroads. The 
Association of American Railroads 
estimates that freight carloadings 
would drop about 100,000 cars in 


Six Week Strike Would 
Hardly Affect Third Quarter 
Gross National Product 
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Source: First quarter, Department of Commerce. 
All others estimated by STEEL. 
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the first week and 150,000 in the 
second. The cumulative loss at the 
end of four weeks would mount to 
550,000 cars, at the end of six weeks, 
870,000 cars, After six weeks, the 
damage would be even greater be- 
cause steel users would be forced to 
cut back shipments. 

The AAR continues: “It might 
be expected that the revenue losses 
resulting from a steel strike would 
cause a reduction in orders for new 
freight cars . . . steel strikes do have 
a demonstrated effect on deliveries 
of new cars by carbuilders. De- 
liveries in August and September, 
1952, and September, 1956, appear 
to have been reduced one-third or 
more below the number that might 
have been produced had there been 
no strikes.” 


Automakers think a_ prolonged 
strike could cause a falloff in sales. 
But it will not be disastrous, they 
feel. “At most,” says one market 
researchman, “we could lose 100,- 
000 to 150,000 new car sales in a 
six week strike. That would re- 
flect a shaking of confidence in 
other buyers because steelworkers in 
themselves do not constitute a major 
portion of the market.” 


e The Drop Gets Bigger—However, 
if a strike goes over six weeks, the 
loss to the nation’s economy will 
pile up quickly. Srret’s index will 
drop to half its present level. The 
FRB index will hit its lowest 
point in August. After July 1, sev- 
eral thousand morc steelworkers 
will walk out as contracts or ex- 
tensions expire. If there is no set- 
tlement by Sept. 1, almost all the 
estimated 510,000 USW members in 
the steel industry will be pounding 
the bricks. And a large portion of 
the metal fabricating plants will be 
shut down for lack of steel. 

One steelman estimates that if 
the strike lasts up to three months, 
the Federal Reserve Board’s total 
production index will drop 20 points 
below the present level. 


@ Before and After—One point not 
to be overlooked: The before and 
after effects of such an industry- 
wide walkout. The charts on Page 
37 show the effects of an early shut- 
down of — steelmaking furnaces. 
STEEL’s index could drop 10 points 
in the last week of June. This 
shows up in the FRB index as a 
leveling off in June instead of 


further expansion. Once a strike is 
settled, it takes a full month before 
operations return to prestrike levels. 
At that time (assuming we have a 
strike) the stage will be set for one 
of the most vigorous upturns in the 
fourth quarter that the nation has 
ever seen. 


Steel Talks: Little 
Headway Reported 


MORE OF THE SAME occurred 
last week in the steel parleys—talk. 

In the unlikely event that we get 
a peaceful settlement, it will prob- 
ably come only if the union does 
an about-face and agrees to some 
of the eight proposals made by the 
steel companies to achieve greater 
efficiency. Steelworker President 
David McDonald had earlier re- 
jected them all. 


e 6-Cent Offer by Companies?— 
Mr. McDonald intimated that the 
companies hinted they would ac- 
cept a 2 per cent boost in employ- 
ment costs if the proposals were ac- 
cepted. That would be a little more 
than 6 cents an hour, but the USW 
president claims the proposals would 
save the companies “$2 an hour 
and wipe out gains made in the 
last 18 years.” 

The eight proposals: 

1. Modify ambiguous and_ re- 
strictive language to facilitate op- 
crating improvements. 

2. Reinforce the contract prohi- 
bitions against wildcats, slowdowns, 
and picketing. 

3. Recognize the functions of 
management to develop incentives 
and establish sound standards. 

4. Clarify the right of the com- 
panies to change work schedules. 

5. Tighten vacation provisions. 

6. Eliminate overlapping or du- 
plicated benefits. 

7. Simplify seniority procedures. 

8. Generally clarify contract lan- 
guage to develop better understand- 
ing and co-operation among the 
working force. 


A strike at American Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co.’s Tacoma, 
Wash., refinery was ended 


June 16. Word was received 
too late to change that listing 
in the table on Page 52. 
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Depreciation Reform in 60? 


Two moves may spur action next year, but hopes fade for 
legislation now. The U. S. Chamber of Commerce canvasses 
opinion and Treasury surveys 2500 businessmen 


TWO MOVES by industry and 
government may give a definite an- 
swer to the question: What kind of 
depreciation reform do businessmen 
want? 


The answer will help bring us re- 


form, perhaps in 1960. As Congress: 


struggles to adjourn by midsummer, 
hope for action this year is prac- 
tically nil. A major reason for lack 
of comprehensive reform is indus- 
try’s lack of agreement on what 


should be done. 


e STEEL Leads Way—STeEEL’s sur- 
vey of 918 executives (Mar. 2, p. 69) 
showed metalworking is sharply di- 
vided on four or more methods of 
reform. The Treasury Department 
has just started an even broader sur- 
vey to find out what businessmen in 
all industries want. Some 2500 
questionnaires have been mailed to 
learn what present depreciation 
practices are and to discover what 
would be more helpful for Ameri- 
can business. 


On June 11, the U. S. Chamber. 


of Commerce held the first meeting 
of trade association, accounting, 
legal, and business executives to 
find out the consensus on deprecia- 
tion reform. One or two more ses- 
sions are scheduled. 


e Aiming for Nov. 2—The chamber 
meeting, chairmanned by Joel Bar- 
low, Washington lawyer, was called 
to help the organization prepare 
testimony for the House Ways & 
Means Committee hearings sched- 
uled to begin Nov. 2. The tax 
writing unit of Congress will survey 
our whole tax system, including de- 
preciation. Findings gleaned from 
the Treasury questionnaire should 
also guide the committee. 
America’s system of tax deprecia- 
tion is based on a schedule of use- 
ful lives that hasn’t been modernized 
since 1942. It places a heavy bur- 
den on most equipment owners in 
writing off their capital assets for 
tax purposes. The average life al- 
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lowed on machinery is 20 years, 
even though much of it becomes 
economically, if not physically, ob- 
solete in a far shorter period. What’s 
more, our tax laws make no provi- 
sion for inflation. Those of most 
other industrial nations do. 


e The Four Depreciation Reforms— 
None of the major proposals had 
the majority’s backing in STEEL’s 
survey. But the most popular ap- 
proach was the bracket system 
(STEEL, Mar. 16, p. 66). Others 
were fast writeoff at triple the stand- 
ard rate (Mar. 23, p. 72), reinvest- 
ment depreciation (Mar. 30, p. 54), 
and a higher initial writeoff (Apr. 
LS pos) 


NAPA President Hits 
Commercial Bribery 


“THE NATIONAL Association of 
Purchasing Agents is absolutely op- 
posed to commercial bribery—no 
matter by what name or under 
what circumstance it may come.” 

So says Gordon Burt Affleck, re- 
tiring president of NAPA and pur- 
chasing agent for the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. 
He’s succeeded as president by 
Thomas O. English, general pur- 
chasing agent for Aluminum Co. of 
America (see picture). 


e Answers Charges—In answering 
criticisms in the press and over 
television and radio about bribes 
and gifts, Mr. Affleck pointed to 
NAPA’s fifth of ten standards for 
purchasing practice: “To subscribe 
to and work for honesty and truth 
in buying and selling and to de- 
nounce all forms and manifestations 
of commercial bribery.” 

Mr. Affleck urged that whenever 
a violation of that standard is re- 


ported, these steps be taken by lo- 
cal purchasing organization officers: 


1. Get the details accurately and 
completely. 


2. See if the party concerned is 
a member of NAPA. 

a. If so, ask him to desist and 
square up with NAPA pol- 
icy. 

b. Put him on probation so far 
as the association is con- 
cerned. 

c. Give him full membership 
again if and when he gets in 
line. 

d. Ask for his membership if he 
fails to comply. 


3. Point out to the news media 
that the offender is not a NAPA 
member, if that’s the case. Em- 
phasize to the news media NAPA’s 
policy on bribery. 


e If Offered a Bribe—What should 
the buyer do if offered a commer- 
cial bribe? Send it on to the agent’s 


principal, answers Mr. Affleck. 
“We're still called purchasing 
agents. An agent, acting for his 


principal, will make certain that all 
benefits, gratuities, gifts, and the 
like will go to the principal. Let 
it be known that if the offerer wants 
to give anything, it should come to 
your principal as a reduction in 
price or an increase in service.” 


THOMAS O. ENGLISH 
New President, NAPA 
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Labor Unions Struggle to Organize’ 


Labor's argument: Big gains when it's the bargain- 
ing agent, as at Chrysler whose whitecollar 
people were organized in 1942 


Junior clerk : 


Re OO 


General clerk . . 
(Grade 1) 


Comptometer operator. . . 


Key punch operator . . 


_ | Telephone operator 


Note: 
longer vacations, and hospitalization. 
Source: UAW. 


THE UNIONS are not having 
much success in regrouping their 
forces for a new attack on white- 
collar recruiting problems. The 
latest effort came June 4 in Wash- 
ington. Ten unions sent represen- 
tatives to a meeting of the “Com- 
mittee on Problems of Professional 
and Technical Workers” of the 
AFL-CIO’s Industrial Union De- 
partment. 

Purpose: To come up with a 
“program of action” to aid unions 
affiliated with the AFL-CIO in their 
recruiting. Behind the _ scenes, 
union leaders were trying to find 
the answer to a more basic prob- 
lem: How to keep the large in- 
dustrial unions from stealing white- 
collar members from groups like 
the Office Employees International 
Union (which recruit only among 
the whitecollar class). 


e Action Timetable—Here’s what 
the unions present at the IUD 
meeting agreed to do: 1. Sponsor 
an “educational institute” to train 
recruiters in whitecollar job prob- 
lems. 2. Analyze contracts cover- 
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1959 1942 

_. . $358.92 $90.00 
_.. 419.02 145.00 
403.98 117.50 

_.. 419.62 90.00 
_.. 378.92 106.50 


Fringes granted include cost of living increases, Supplementary Unemployment Benefits, pensions, 


ing whitecollar workers, to spot any 
uniformity. 3. Set up a legislative 
program (state and national level) 
that all unions can back. 4. Write 
material on “how professional and 
technical employees have gained 
from collective bargaining without 
detriment to their professional or 
job status.” 5. Distribute the re- 
sults of the program among poten- 
tial union members and _ interested 
affiliated unions for their use. 
The program appears to be more 
formidable than it actually is. STEEL 
learned at AFL-CIO headquarters 
in Washington that the confedera- 
tion has never had any central dis- 
bursing office for material on white- 
collar worker problems. The June 
4 meeting will not change the situ- 
ation. Says Al Whitehouse, IUD 
director: “The department’s activi- 
ties will be limited to aiding its af- 
filiated unions in meeting the chal- 
lenge arising from the growth of 
the nation’s professional and tech- 
nical jobholders.” In other words, 
each union will continue to go its 
separate whitecollar way. Insiders 
report heated discussions between 


whitecollar and industrial unions at 
the meeting, but no wise man could 
come up with a solution for divid- 
ing the pie. As an industrial union 


source concluded: “We have no 


battle plan.” 


e Industrial Union Needs — It 
might be said the industrial unions 
need the whitecollar worker worse 
than he needs a union. In the 
search to recoup losses in member- 
ship (STEEL, Apr. 13, p. 51), the 
United Steelworkers, United Auto 
Workers, even the United Mine 
Workers, cast envious eyes at the 
fast growing whitecollar class. The 
U. S. Labor Department says the 
nation will need 1.7 million more 
professional and technical people by 
1965 than in 1955 (a 37 per cent 
increase) and 2.3 million more 
clerks and salesmen (a 27 per cent 
increase). The AFL-CIO is well 
aware that “professional, technical, 
and kindred employment” has 
grown 39 per cent in the last seven 
years. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
figures there is a potential of 15 mil- 
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lion union members in the white- 
collar class, including about 4.5 
million professional, semiprofession- 
al, and technical workers, 7 million 
clerks, and 3.5 million saleswork- 
ers. About one-sixth, or 2.5 mil- 
lion, of these salaried employees be- 
long to unions. 

A Labor Department source be- 
lieves that figure has been static 
for the last two years, perhaps has 
even declined a little. (No official 
BLS estimate for 1959 is available.) 
That fact, coupled with the trend 
to automation, worries the unions. 
Like a manufacturer seeking new 
markets for old products, they have 
attempted to extend themselves geo- 
graphically (the South) but have 
met with little solid success. One 
possible approach: Dress up the 
product in the form indicated by 
the IUD conference to find new 
customers in markets already well 
tapped. 


e Why? — But success won’t be 
easy, says the Labor Department 
source. He has noted no signifi- 
cant National Labor Relations 
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etalworkings Whitecollar Workers 


Management's Rebuttal: Many whitecollar people 


don’t like unions, as is the case with 


these engineers 


. strongly opposed 

. mildly opposed 
mixed emotions 
mildly in favor 

. strongly favor 


. Prefer society action 


Based on 277 interviews with nonorganized professionals in eight manufacturing plants and two public 


utility companies. 


Board election victories in the last 
few years and counts the June 4 
meeting as little more than face 
saving. “The unions, especially the 
industrial ones, can talk themselves 
blue in the face, but they are going 
to get nowhere important in their 
efforts to gain more whitecollar 
membership,” he says. Why not? 
“In the first place, employers are 
learning more every day about deal- 
ing with whitecollar folks. For ex- 
ample, a smart boss can, with a 
little tact, cause the office people 
to identify themselves with man- 
agement. Secondly, industrial 
unions generally don’t understand 
how to appeal for whitecollar mem- 
bership. Bluecollar strategy rarely 
works on whitecollar workers.” 
Strictly whitecollar unions also 
have their problems. Small offices 
are particularly difficult to organ- 
ize because of the proximity to the 
boss. Women are generally hard- 
er to organize than men because of 
their turnover rate. Finally, many 
whitecollar workers are getting 
bluecollar fringe benefits without 
joining unions because manage- 


ment feels responsible for seeing 
that union members do not get 
more benefits than nonunion peo- 
ple. The Labor Department source 
sums up: “The unions have made 
bold statements for a decade. In 
only a few cases, have their chal- 
lenges to management in the white- 
collar field been legitimate. Usu- 
ally, they are just talking for them- 
selves, not for the whitecollar em- 
ployee.” 


e The Organized—This estimate is 
borne out by these figures for met- 
alworking employees: Only about 
60,000 engineers, scientists, archi- 
tects, and draftsmen are unionized, 
says BLS. 

Only 14 per cent of the office- 
workers are in unions, while mem- 
bership among manufacturing cleri- 
cal employees runs about 15 per 
cent. USW claims 20,000 of its 
1.25 million members are whitecol- 
lar people, although the figure does 
not account for many agreements 
with fabricators where there is no 
breakdown between clerical and 
production workers. A source at 
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union headquarters described its ef- 
forts with whitecollar folks as rep- 
resenting only a “modicum of suc- 
cess.” 

The UAW claims 65,000 white- 
collars among its 1.14 million mem- 
bers. About 50 per cent are at 
Chrysler, 30 per cent at Curtiss- 
Wright, and 20 per cent at Inter- 
national Harvester. The union em- 
ploys seven full-time organizers for 
its whitecollar program. A union 
official reports he is “encouraged” 
at the progress being made, al- 
though it is “slow.” 


e Basic Argument—How do the 
unions get what whitecollar mem- 
bers they have? ‘This sales pitch is 
common: “You work under office 
rules which can be changed over- 
night at a whim. You need the 
security of union membership.” 
The chance of losing a job via 
the installation of automated equip- 
ment is becoming increasingly im- 
portant to officeworkers. Here’s 
a typical clause from a whitecollar 


HUGE BUTTERFLY VALVE for the Ice Harbor dam on the Snake River in Washing- 


agreement signed by a large metal- 
working company: “When the in- 
stallation of mechanical or elec- 
tronic equipment will have an effect 
on the job status of employees, 
management shall review the mat- 
ter with the local union grievance 
committee in advance of such in- 
stallation. In the event such me- 
chanical or electronic equipment is 
installed, management shall provide 
reasonable training arrangements 
for the employees affected (so they) 
may have an opportunity to be- 
come qualified for available jobs.” 


© Summary—You have one great 
advantage in jousting with unions 
for the loyalty of whitecollar people 
—few want to be organized. But 
that advantage can vanish if you 
deal carelessly with problems like 
office automation or if you don’t 
understand the whitecollar attitude 
toward unionization. For a clue 


about how one group of whitecollar 
people, engineers, feels about the 
situation, see the following story. 


ton is automatically welded to insure perfect performance and long life. Stain- 


less steel seat rests on rubber seals in valve port. 


Gantry welder and positioner 


combine to produce a more uniform, sounder weld 
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Most Engineers 
Oppose Unions 


MOST ENGINEERS and scientists 
prefer to stand on their own feet 
when it comes to getting a raise or 
a better job. If you sense strong 
dissatisfaction among your profes- 
sionals, you’d better overhaul your 
labor relationships and salary prac- 
tices. A University of Michigan 
survey indicates the most critical 
areas that could cause engineers to 
seek collective bargaining. 

Summarizing his study, Dr. John 
W. Reigel, director of Michigan 
University’s industrial relations bu- 
reau, asserts: “Engineers and sci- 
entists essentially are innovators 
and discoverers in the material 
realm. The true professional feels 
an obligation to exercise a high or- 
der of self-discipline and personal 
responsibility in the practice of his. 
profession. His fellows expect him 
to protect its good name and stand- 
ing at all times.” 


e Why Against Unions?—Engi- 
neers are generally against unions 
because they can lead to: Lack of 
independence, reduction of merit. 
raises, stagnated professional devel- 
opment, and establishment of re-_ 
strictive working regulations. 
They’re also concerned because they 
feel unions would create barriers 
between them and management, 
would degrade their professional 
status, and might involve associa- 
tion with corrupt labor bosses. 

Listen to what they say: “Any- 
one who professes to be an engi- 
neer should be strong enough to 
take care of himself. He doesn’t 
need a union to do this for him.” 

. . “Creative effort cannot be or- 
ganized or evaluated in terms of 
union rates. I can’t see what stand- 
ards could be used for bargaining 
purposes with the many different 
types of specialties involved in en- 
gineering work.” 


e Societies Can't Help—In keeping 
with their status, some engineers 
would like to see more efforts by the 
professional societies to establish 
job standards and salary rates. Such 
boosters include some of the top 
professionals, not just the laggards 
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- less competent men. Says one: 
: n Ontario, the Association of Pro- 
|ssional Engineers recommends sal- 
ly levels and describes various 
Ategories of engineering by years 
|} experience and types of work. 
his is a good system.” 
Dr. Reigel doubts that society ac- 
on will work because societies are 
omposed of different groups of pro- 
sssionals such as students, man- 
xers, public employees, as well as 
10se who are working in industry. 
collective bargaining attempt 
robably would cause factional dis- 
yd and seriously weaken these 
rganizations, he declares, 


Check Yourself—To avoid dis- 
atisfaction that opens the door to 
nized labor you’ll want to check 
our practices against three pitfalls 
ngineers feel rob them of status. 


1. Salaries Out of Scale—Engi- 
‘eers have a habit of comparing 
heir incomes with those of doctors, 
awyers, and skilled workers instead 
£ against other engineers in the 
ame sort of business. Suggestion: 
Aake sure your salaries are in line, 
hen explain the scale to your pro- 
essionals. This may’ help over- 
ome another chronic complaint— 
he shrinking margin between older 
ngineers’ salaries and higher start- 
ng pay for newcomers. 


2. Impersonal Management—“A 
ot of the troubles with engineers 
omes from impersonal management 
nd its failure to recognize them as 
wofessionals. At this company,” 
harges one interviewee, “engineers 
ave to line up at the pay window 
long with hourly employees. If 
ngineers become unionized, it will 
e strictly a protest move.” Sug- 
estion: Free engineers from rou- 
ine tasks; give them more respon- 
ibility; explain why some company 
olicies are necessary (see STEEL, 
fpr, 21, 1958, p: 67). 

3. More Management Identity— 
Inderlying the survey results is 
he feeling that engineers often re- 
ont the fact they aren’t given more 
pportunities to offer advice or be 
xformed of management problems 
nd plans. Suggests one profes- 
ional: “Contact between a profes- 
ional group and management on a 
iscussion plane would be good for 
better mutual understanding, but 
sere should be no coercion of man- 
gement by professional groups.” 
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National Wins Dunes Battle 


Portage Township, Ind., votes to incorporate as a town, giv- 
ing steel firm the go-ahead to build a $100 million mill 


PLANS TO BUILD a $100 million 
finishing mill in the Indiana dunes 
area will be carried out by Midwest 
Steel Corp., a subsidiary of National 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh. 

The action follows approval of a 
referendum by Porter County com- 
missioners—on June 13 residents of 
Portage Township voted to incorpo- 
rate as a town by a 10 to 1 margin. 
The commissioners also approved a 
zoning ordinance permitting heavy 
industry in unincorporated sections 
of the county. 


e Ends Fight—The move, climax- 
ing several months of hassling, was 
interpreted by Albert J. Berdis, Mid- 
west president, as “giving the 
needed clearance to build a Mid- 
west Steel Corp. plant.” “We ex- 
pect to proceed in that direction 
at the earliest possible date,” added 
Mr. Berdis. Some sources report 
ground breaking may start as early 
as July 1. 

Industry minded Porter County 
thus overrode the objections of tiny 
Ogden Dunes, Ind., and Sen. Paul 
Douglas (D., Ill.). They wanted 


the area preserved as a park and 
had attempted several measures to 


prevent the steel industry from mov- 
ing into the region. The senator 
still has a bill before the Senate, 
(S. 1001) which would make the 
area a national park. Its chances for 
passage are apparently nil. Many 
Indiana state officials, led by Gov. 
Harold Handley, a Republican, fav- 
or industrialization of the area. 
The door to expansion is now 
opened to Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
and Inland Steel Co. which also 
own land in the dunes country. 
Neither firm has disclosed plans for 
developing their properties. 


© The Plant—The Midwest facility 
will include a tin plate line, gal- 
vanizing line, hot and cold rolled 
lines, and supplementary equip- 
ment for the production of electro- 
lytic tin plate, galvanized coils, and 
hot and cold rolled sheets and 
strip. The nonintegrated operation 
will have an annual finishing ca- 
pacity of 840,000 tons. Prime cus- 
tomers will be food processing in- 
dustries in the Chicago area. 

Semifinished steel is to be shipped 
to the plant by rail or water from 
National’s Detroit subsidiary, Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. 


HIGH PRESSURE TANKS containing helium, nitrogen, and oxygen will force liquid 
fuel into Atlas missiles and purge fuel systems after launchings. 


Vessel walls 


are made from solid alloy steel billets at Christy Parks Works, National Tube 
Div., McKeesport, Pa., United States Steel Corp. They're 5 to 26 ft long, designed 


for pressures up to 8800 psi 
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Model shows how strip steel is made from iron powder without melting. Powder 
is funneled into four rolls (upper right), and compressed into a semisolid strip. 
A furnace heats and deoxidizes the material; 
to desired thickness and give it the right density 


hot-strip rolling stands reduce it | 


Republic Scores in Direct Reduction 


Process developed by Republic Steel Corp. would reduce capital 


equipment and operating costs by eliminating coke ovens, blast 


furnaces, open hearths, and blooming mills. Highly purified ore 


is reduced to metallic iron and rolled into a semisolid strip. The 


material is then heated to 2200° F in a reducing atmosphere and 


passed through a series of hot-strip stands to give it the right 


gage and density. The company plans to do further research on 


the process in a pilot plant, where full-scale production problems 


can be solved 


A MAJOR breakthrough in direct 
reduction is announced by Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Cleveland. The 
company is producing strip steel 
from iron ore, without melting, at 
its new research center in Independ- 
ence, Ohio. 


oe 


The process bypasses coke ovens, 
blast furnaces, open hearths, and 
blooming mills. It could reduce 
capital equipment and production 
costs while producing steel as good 
as that made by conventional 
methods, says Peter Robertson, vice 


president, research and planning. 


e Ore is purified and reduced to 
iron powder. Rolling, heating, and 
further reduction complete the proc- 
ess. 

Iron ore is highly purified and re- 
duced to metallic iron powder. Then 
its funneled between four rolls, 
where it’s compressed into a semi- 
solid strip. 

The material passes through a 
furnace (where it’s heated to 2200° 
F in a reducing atmosphere) and 
a series of hot-strip stands. Hot 
rolling reduces the strip to desired 
thickness and gives it the right 
density. 

Hot coils are of the same quality 
as conventionally made _ ones. 
They’re pickled, cold rolled, and 
annealed, then recoiled or cut into 
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res are heated with coke fines in this equipment and re- 
uced to metallic iron. The product is later made into iron 


owder for pressed metal products 


1eets. The metal has good draw- 
1g characteristics, with satisfactory 
ssistance to tearing or cracking. 


All work has been in the labora- 

wry. Next: Pilot plant production. 
The company has produced more 
1an. 1800 lb of steel in the labora- 
wry. A spokesman expressed con- 
dence in commercial application 
' the method. But further re- 
arch will be necessary. A con- 
nuous pilot line will handle larger 
uantities of raw materials and per- 
it solution of many full-scale pro- 
action problems. 


Powder metallurgy and direct 
duction aren’t new at Republic. 
Steelmen have been intrigued 
ith direct reduction for years; a 
umber of processes show promise. 
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In a laboratory run, highly refined metallic iron powder is 
poured into a funnel and fed through rolls which compress 


it into a semisolid strip 


A direct reduction plant was 
built by Republic Steel during 
World War II at Warren, Ohio. It 
made electric furnace charge ma- 
terial from iron ore, using coke oven 
gas as a reducing agent. 

Later, the company experimented 
with chemical purification and di- 
rect reduction to beneficiate low 
grade ores at a pilot plant in Cleve- 
land. Findings encouraged the 
company to build a commercial iron 
powder plant at Toledo, Ohio, in 
1955. The product is used to make 
mechanical parts by pressing and 
sintering. 

In 1957, Republic Steel Corp. and 
National Lead Co. formed R-N 
Corp. Its product: Melting stock, 
made by direct reduction of iron 
ore, to replace scrap or hot metal 
in steelmaking. 


e Work at Republic’s new research 
center will include short range and 
pure science projects. 

Metallurgy, processing, new prod- 
ucts, and ceramics will be investi- 
gated at the new $5 million facility, 
says T. F. Patton, president. 
Budgets and schedules are planned 
for immediate and long range re- 
turns. 

About 30 per cent of the budget 
will be applied to projects promis- 
ing results in one to three years. A 
similar amount will finance projects 
on a five year schedule. Another 
30 per cent will cover long range 
projects. (Some may take more 
than ten years to pay off.) 

About 10 per cent of the budget 
will finance pure science projects 
which have no immediate applica- 
tion but promise future benefits. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Nearing end of tour, Jim Sands answers... 


How Good Is the WOC Plan? 


DO WOC’s live a life of leisure with lots of golf dates? 
Are late rising and the Washington social whirl part 
of the routine? 

“No,” flatly states Jim Sands of Eclipse Fuel En- 
gineering Co., Rockford, Ill. Jim is a WOC (without 
compensation), one of the metalworking executives 
on six month leave from their jobs to advise the Busi- 
ness & Defense Services Administration on mobiliza- 
tion programs. He’s heading home this month after 
a seven month tour of duty under Andy Olsen, chief 
of the Metalworking Division, BDSA. 

Mr. Sands, who went to Washington to start the 
first mobilization study of industrial heating equip- 
ment by the agency, tells Sree, the WOC program 
is in good shape. “I’m enthusiastic about it,’ he con- 
tinues. “And although the duty is no vacation, it’s a 
real education.” 

From the solid base of an industrial background, the 
WOC can give government people counsel about his 
own industry, plus a better understanding of over-all 
management techniques. In return, he obtains a rare 
perspective of government-industry relations. 


Two-Way Street 


“A good WOC educates us in government,” say Mr. 
Olsen. Counters Mr. Sands: “Businessmen must take 
these jobs and be sincere about their work to provide 
all government agencies with the continuous kind of 
contact with business that BDSA must make. Trade 
associations can’t handle government-industry rela- 
tions alone.’ The program doesn’t end when the 
WOC goes home. Seven are retained on an intermit- 
tant basis by the Metalworking Division for advice on 
mobilization problems. 
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Improper Influence? 
SrreL asked Mr. Sands if a WOC is able to influenced 


government contracts in any manner. Answer: * 
WOC divorces himself from his job for the tour. H 
has no personal ax to grind and sometimes finds him 
self recommending competitive equipment.” 

Both men appeared pleased with the present setup) 
in which WOCs act strictly as advisers. When the 
program first began, they were division chiefs. Com 

| 


| 
| 


sequently, they didn’t learn much or offer the govern) 
ment much help. They were too busy learning thelj 
ropes. 


Advice to Future WOCs 


Jim Sands has recommended his industry keep send-| 
ing a man to Washington after he is gone. 

Be prepared to put in a full day’s work, he warns 
successors. Advising the government on _ industry} 
problems, plus the time spent in learning the big pie-| 
ture of our defense and mobilization activities, may} 
take more than six months. Many take a second tour} 


How About Civil Servants? 


“I came to Washington wet behind the ears,” he} 
comments. “I learned it’s not all politics here. Back } 
home, many of us complain about huge government 
spending programs. There’s a need for some of it. At 
the same time, I’m not saying there isn’t waste. 

“I’m sure some government people could earn three’ 
times what they make now if they went into private 
industry. But many are dedicated to their work in 
the same manner as people in the teaching profession.” 

Is Washington a rat race? He didn’t find it that 
way. “Of course, we don’t come into contact with 
Capitol Hill. We are not policymakers, just advisers.” 

How about bureaucracy? “No so-called government 
bureaucrat has slowed down my work. Co-operation 
from government agencies has been good.” 

Jim Sands hopes the debunking of some bugaboos 
about Washington may serve to keep good people com- 
ing to Washington as WOCs. 


Dr. Teller Hints at Future Nuclear Tasks 


Dr. Edward Teller, “father of the H-bomb,” and 
director of the University of California’s Radiation 
Laboratory, would like to attempt several projects if 
he can get the financial backing: 1. Set off a nuclear 
explosion in an underground salt bed near Carlsbad, 
N. Mex., to make new isotopes. 2. Try to unlock oil 
from the tar sands of Atabaska, Canada, with nuclear 
shots while the ground is frozen. 3. Use nuclear energy 
to free oil from the shale in the Green River region 
of Colorado and Utah. 4. Use the H-bomb to utilize 
wasted desert water. Dr. Teller reports that the gov- 
ernment is studying the feasibility of digging (with 
atomic power) a giant harbor on the northwest tip 
of Alaska. 
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Wickwire Bros. Inc. 


Sales 
Rebound 


(Millions) 


1959 . 
1958 . . 
1957 . 


. $37.7* 
$34.2 
. $38.2 
. . $37.6 


1956 


*STEEL estimate. 


Source: Scale Monufac- 
turers Association Inc. 


Scale Orders Gain Weight 


SALES OF industrial scales so far 
in 1959 are running 10 per cent 
ahead of last year’s. Some manu- 
facturers queried by Steer think 
the increase may go as high as 25 
per cent for the year. 

Automation should be a boon to 
many scalemakers (there are about 
80 of one type or another). Their 
operations are keyed to new appli- 
cations; equipment replacement is 
of minor importance. 

Increased use of conveyor belt 
weighing for free-flowing bulk ma- 
terials is found with in-plant op- 
erations. ABCs Scale Div., Mc- 
Dowell Co. Inc., Cleveland, says 
customers report 15 to 17 per cent 
greater efficiency, lower mainte- 
nance costs, improved quality con- 
trol, and less manpower in mills 
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fed by automatic weight control 
systems compared with volumetric 
mill feeding. 


e Prices—They’ve held up fairly 
well despite some cutting. Some re- 
spondents indicate they are con- 
templating a 10 per cent price in- 
crease this year. 


e Imports—Some scales are coming 
from Britain, Germany, and France. 
They undersell comparable domes- 
tic equipment by as much as 25 per 
cent (delivery charges included). 
But hard sell and high quality prod- 
ucts have kept U. S. firms from 
worrying too much about foreign 
competition. 

This country is presently the 
largest exporter of scales. Exports 


are running 52 per cent ahead of 
those in 1954. 


e Standards—Uniformity is lacking 
in state weight and measure laws. 
That creates confusion, states Mar- 
tin-Decker Corp., Long Beach, 
Calif. STEEL’s survey showed this 
complaint to be common among re- 
spondents. ‘Too many weight in- 
spectors are politicians; not enough 
are dedicated weight and measure 
men, declares Exact Weight Scale 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. The Scale 
Manufacturers Association Inc., the 
Bureau of Standards, and the Na- 
tionai Conference on Weights and 
Measures are working to standard- 
ize regulations. 


© Education — More publicity is 
needed to acquaint buyers with the 
importance of scales and the need 
to replace obsolete equipment. 

Thayer Scale Co., Pembroke, 
Mass., says that too often a scale 
firm is consulted after a new plant 
or installation is ready to operate. 
The opportunity to rig a more mod- 
ern and efficient system is lost. It 
suggests consultation well in ad- 
vance to avoid mistakes. 


e Service—Education of customers 
and servicing their needs seem to 
go hand in hand. Many service 
problems develop from improper 
care or neglect. Some distributors, 
such as Ohio Counting Scale Inc., 
Cleveland, check and adjust scales 
periodically for customers on a flat 
rate basis. 


© Electric Weighing—Some firms 
report electric scales are taking up 
to 5 per cent of the market. Elec- 
tric scalemakers are optimistic. Says 
one: “Electric weighing will ac- 
count for 25 to 40 per cent of all 
tank, bin, hopper, platform, con- 
veyor, and crane applications with- 
in ten years.” Mechanical scale- 
makers don’t agree with that fore- 
cast but concede electrical competi- 
tion will mount. Biggest obstacle: 
“Inertia from old timers,” says 
Gilmore Industries Inc., Cleveland. 
Cost is frequently prohibitive with 
installations of 1000 lb capacity or 
less. 


e Rentals—Some scales are rented 
rather than sold, particularly for 
annual inventory taking, says Howe 


Scale Co., Rutland, Vt. 
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OLIN ALUMINUM DISTRIBUTOR 


YOUR METALS 


SERVICE CENTER 


Your Olin Aluminum 
Distributor can help 
you operate with 
minimum inventory (at 
a great saving of your 
own floor space). He 
stocks both ferrous 
and non-ferrous 
metals, and is 

ready to give you— 


e The fastest possible service 
e Aluminum to meet your precise requirements 
e Free extra storage space by minimizing your inventory 


e Expert technical assistance 
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(Contract deadlines are as om- 
Jinous as they are in steel. If 
swalkouts begin on June 30, 
Hand negotiations are as tough 
jas preliminary talks have 
*been, here’s what to expect in 
athe supply and prices of metals 


+THIS COULD be a year of wide 
tscale labor troubles in the non- 
ferrous industry. On June 30 con- 


refineries in the U. S. At least 
20 other locations have contracts 
up for renewal between July 1 and 
)} Nov. 10 (see table). 

| Contracts at ten lead and five zinc 
facilities come up for negotiation 
/between June 30 and Oct. 30. 

_ Four brass mill contracts expire 
‘this month, four next month, and 
) another 14 between June 30 and 


Oct. 31. 


© Strike Odds—For the last few 
weeks management and the unions 
have had preliminary talks. Both 
sides have indulged in some tough 
| talk, and indications of any kind 
of compromise are few. Insiders 
/ admit they don’t know what will 
| happen. 

_ The International Union of Mine, 
Mill & Smelter Workers (largest 
'in the nonferrous field) recently 
_charged the copper producers with 
“dragging their feet” in current 
talks. The union says it is calling 
_a meeting today to “assess develop- 
ments” and to “take whatever ac- 
tion is necessary to achieve satis- 
factory settlements.” 


e What’s Wanted—At its conven- 
tion in March, the Mine-Mill union 
went on record as favoring sev- 
eral demands: 

e Higher wages. 

© Cost of living escalation clauses. 

© Greater overtime pay. 

e A 32 hour work week with no 
cut in takehome pay. 


e Supplementary Unemployment 
Benefits. 
e Increased severance pay, paid 


sick leave, improved holiday and 
vacation clauses. 
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f tracts expire at 27 copper mines and 


From preliminary verbal salvos 
fired by other unions representing 
nonferrous workers, it looks as if 
their demands will be fairly similar. 


Battle scarred labor relations men 
say the unions may not be satisfied 
with agreements comparable to 
those signed in 1956—those in lead 
and zinc called for a wage package 
of 26.7 cents an hour over a three 
year period—24 cents in wages, the 
remainder in fringe benefits. Cop- 
per workers made out a little better: 
They received a wage package of 
32 to 33 cents an hour, 24 to 27 
cents of it in increased wages, the 
remainder in fringe benefits. 


e Most Controversial—This year 
the unions will be pressing for es- 
calation clauses, SUB, and, to a 
lesser extent, for the shorter work 
week. The companies will fight 
escalation all the way. They won’t 
be much more willing to grant SUB 
or make any substantial reduction 
in the workweek. Producers may 
be willing to sign shorter term con- 
tracts (one to two years) to beat 
the issues. The union stands a 
much better chance of getting mod- 
est wage hikes and some conces- 
sions in certain fringe benefits, say 
observers. 

The United Steelworkers (most 
of whose contracts expire after the 
Mine-Mill’s) will hold a confer- 
ence sometime in July where “de- 
mands will be formulated.” Union 
officials hint demands will parallel 
those made in steel. They might 
even be higher if the policy com- 
mittee decides to “try and catch up” 
in the fringe benefit area (they’re 
not too far out of line in copper 
but are behind in lead and zinc 
fields, says the USW). 

If the unions decide to strike, 
they’ll have these factors going for 
them: Demand is good; stocks of 
copper aren’t too high; and lead 
and zinc companies could have 
trouble moving their stocks if trans- 
portation unions refuse to cross 
picket lines. If steelmakers aren’t 
struck, demand from galvanizers 
may be strong enough to force the 
zinc people to settle. 

On the company side: Producers’ 
stocks of lead are still high—about 
a four months’ supply. Zinc is 


trikes Threaten Nonferrous Market 


near the two month level. July 
and part of August are traditionally 
slack periods for copper when 
fabricators shut down their plants 
for vacations. Mine-Mill is not a 
wealthy union and__ probably 
couldn’t stand a protracted walkout. 


e Bluffing?—With all the muscle 
flexing the unions have been doing, 
they’°ve made fairly meek settle- 
ments with several companies whose 
contracts expired earlier this year. 
One lead company signed a two 
year contract calling for a wage 
boost of 4.75 cents an hour, some 
increase in incentive bonuses, and 
about the same fringe benefits. A 
brass mill signed for one year. It 
agreed to bump wages 7 cents an 
hour, increase fringes by 1.5 cents. 


e Steel Is Key—It’s unlikely there'll 
be many settlements until after 
steel signs. In fact, many metal- 
men believe nonferrous unions may 
keep working without a contract 
until the steel situation is cleared. 


e What to Expect—Here’s what 
you can look for in the way of 
availability and price if the non- 
ferrous unions walk out. 

If a copper strike should last 
more than a month, prices would 
go up enough to attract foreign 
metal. Producers’ and customers’ 
stocks should keep anyone from 
being hurt for several weeks. If 
a strike were to run longer, stepped 
up imports, more output from some 
secondary smelters, and increased 
production from nonstriking mines 
and refineries would help. But a 
shutdown of more than two months 
would undoubtedly cause a serious 
shortage in this country. 

No shortage in lead and zinc is 
foreseen, with the possible excep- 
tion of special high grade. Stocks 
are high, especially in lead, and 
not all mines and smelters would 
be struck. Plenty of idle capacity 
could be reactivated. If both steel 
and zinc settle without a strike, or 
if steel continues and zinc shuts 
down, the zinc price will rise. 

It’s hard to see the lead price 
being affected one way or the other 
by a strike. Lead will go the way 
of the general business activity—up. 
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LTRA-MODERN TECHNOLOGY PLUS 
ILD-FASHIONED DEVOTION TO QUALITY 
S THE SECRET OF HYATT SUPERIORITY 


Other producers may boast equally elaborate 
electronic controls these days. But there is still no 


substitute for the tradition of craftsmanship which 


has made HYAT'T the most respected name in 
cylindrical bearings since 1892. For maximum 
performance per bearing dollar, insist on... 


WAT ET” Y-ROLL BEARINGS 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY 
BEARINGS DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION * HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 
ailable through United Motors System and its Independent Bearing Distributors 


NO BEARINGS carry radial loads like cylindrical bearings... 
: and NOBODY builds them like Hiwaww 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


New Models Ready For Pilot Runs 


LATEST DOPE from Detroit indi- 
cates 1960 models will appear about 
the same time as last year’s, pos- 
sibly a bit later. Buick will be de- 
layed. Ramblers will be earlier. 
Outstanding features will be GM’s 
Slim Line transmission, Plymouth’s 
six cylinder, overhead valve engine, 
and Chrysler’s unitized bodies. 


GM Standardizes 


This will be the last year for 
GM’s single body shell, say Detroit 
insiders. The word is that 1961 
models will be built on two shells. 

But the single body will continue 
for 1960. Each division’s car will 
have fresh sheet metal, although 
not all lines are getting a complete 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, 
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face lift. 
standardized. Hardtops are all sup- 
posed to be 55 in. high. Here’s 
the updated story, model by model: 


More components will be 


© Cadillac—Rumors die hard, but 
Cadillac will not have a transaxle 
next year. Consequently, it won’t 
have a rear mounted generator 
either. For 1960, GM’s luxury line 
is refurbishing sheet metal to clean 
up its fin line. 

The egg crate grille design will 
be continued, but itll be modified 
to give a more massive appearance. 
Engines will be identical with the 
59s. So will transmissions and 
axle ratios. Air suspension is be- 
ing adapted to take advantage of 
improvements made this year by 


As STEEL Artist Sees Them 


All Ford models will have 
Galaxie roof lines. Rear 
quarters will resemble the 
Falcons styling theme 


Dodge's Dart looks much 
like its experimental fore- 
runner. It's built on 118 in. 
wheelbase 


Oldsmobile (STEEL, June 1, p. 64). 


¢ Buick—The silhouette is similar 
to that of 1959 cars. Bumpers are 
redesigned for a heavier look. The 
zinc diecast grille is continued. 
Buick’s triple turbine transmis- 
sion is out, but regular Dynaflow 
will be available through 1960, say 
informants. After that, it may be 
ousted too. Body dimensions are 
about the same, but the floor pan 
has been dropped slightly so you 
can get into the rear seat easier. 
Engines and brakes are unchanged. 


¢ Oldsmobile — New sheet metal 
below the belt line and a zinc die- 
cast grille mark styling changes. 
Olds will be offering the Slim Line 


and its use in any form without permission is prohibited. ) 
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Hydra-Matic transmission that 
GM’s announcing. The three speed 
job probably will be optional with 
the economy engine on the 88s. 


¢ Pontiac—Victory Vs will be gone 
from Pontiac’s rear quarters. <A 
zine diecast grille replaces the pres- 
ent aluminum job. The smaller 
Hydra-Matic will be optional. 


Pontiac is experimenting with a 
central hydraulic system, but it 
won't be ready for 1960. What 
will appear are aluminum brake 
drums on some models. Like Buick, 
they'll be on front wheels only— 
may have metallic linings as a 
special option. Fuel injection will 
be available on top models only. 


© Chevrolet — Sheet metal is 
changed below the belt line so rear 
fins won’t appear quite so gull 
winged as this year’s. The grille 
is changed, but it’s still aluminum. 
The car reportedly is an inch or 
two longer and slightly wider. The 
floor pan has been lowered to give 
a larger seating package. Chevy 
will keep the optional four speed 
manual transmission. Fuel injec- 
tion is still out. The Corvette has 
been restyled. 


Ford Lifts Faces 


Ford plans no major engineering 
changes for next year’s big cars, 
but it is making extensive styling 
changes on two lines and will in- 
troduce a technical advance that 
promises to sweep the industry in 
a few years. Most of the com- 
pany’s 1960 efforts are aimed at 
its small car, Falcon. 


¢ Ford Div.—The biggest styling 
change in the industry is supposed 
to show up in the Ford line. All 
new sheet metal gives it less pro- 
nounced blades that sweep into 
concave side panels. The round 
taillights, long an identifying mark, 
will be gone. Galaxie roof lines will 
be carried through all series. Sta- 
tion wagons and sedans will be 
built on the same 119 in. wheel- 
base, which is an inch longer than 
the *59s. The Fairlane is 213.7 in. 
long vs. 208 in. this year. 


One change that will have far- 


reaching results: Teflon woven 
fabric on T-Bird joints. Reason: 
Eliminate lubrication. Metallic 
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brake linings are supposed to be 
optional on the Bird. 


e Edsel—In its last year, as a big 
car, it will get few changes. 

In ’61, Edsel’s name may be given 
to a second line of smaller cars 
that Ford is designing. 


e Mercury—Fairly substantial sheet 
metal changes and swivel seats are 
Mercury’s move. Side Vs have been 
considerably altered. Dimensions 
are about the same. Doors will be 
opening a bit into the roof line. 


¢ Lincoln—Unitized bodies will be 
continued for 1960. Bumpers and 
grilles are redone, but basic styling 
stays the same. Front end sheet 
metal is new, to clean up the 
sculptured appearance around 
wheel housings. The Continental 
series will continue through 1960, 
but talk is strong that it will go in 
61 if the T-Bird merges into Lin- 
coln’s lineup and Mercury shares 
the Ford Div. body shell. 


Chrysler's Unitized 


Imperial is the only car in the 
company that won’t have a stub 
frame and unit body. Its sheet met- 
al is little changed. But it will have 
the long awaited current alternator 
to replace the direct current gen- 


erator. Another Imperial first: 
U. S. Auto Output 
Passenger Only 

1959 1958 
aniu'alcyaeneeeene 545,757 489,515 
February ...... 478,484 392,132 
METER sascoene 976,085 357,048 
April’ iyacenr 978,825 316,594 
IMENY  Sarkoacge 546,817 349,613 
5 Mo. Totals 2,725,968 1,904,902 
RIWAYSS & Sie aeen eatery Pa eeu 337,446 
lulyaeecore tor ace 321,017 
UATE 2 Scocce vosnde 180,447 
Septembersua.a snore 130,460 
Octobe eve foe 261,701 
Novembermenans ace eee 514,152 
December ..... ...... 593,920 
Ota eee ne ne een 4,244,045 

Week Ended 1959 1958 
IMENE MG onc we ouk 135,856 87,407 
MEN BB oo osoe 133,568 86,082 
MER BO) ceases LI7302 66,844 
june (On-enee ee 125,186 73,696 
Wpaeavss WE ce oon 127,5437 78,163 
(pavas O nose e 128,000* 84,396 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
+Preliminary. *Estimated by STREL. 


_————— 


Electroluminescent lighting on in- | 
strument panels. 


¢ Chrysler, De Soto — Except for | 


minor sheet metal alterations and | 


the unitized body, changes will be | 
few. Torsion suspension continues. — 
Basic engines are the same. De 
Soto will have fewer series, drop- 
ping from 13 to six or seven mod- 
els. 


© Dodge—Dart is Dodge’s big pitch 

to keep it in the lower end of the | 
medium priced cars. Styling is 
markedly different from that of 
other Chrysler cars. 
crisper lines and _ virtually no 
chrome. The roof line is flatter and 
front end squarer than the experi- 
mental Dart, but rear quarter 
panels are almost identical. 


¢ Plymouth—Chrysler’s price lead- 
er will be about an inch longer but 
no lower. The unitized body, how- 
ever, permits a slightly larger seat- 
ing package. 

Plymouth’s six cylinder, overhead 
valve engine is the division’s big- 
gest announcement. Horsepower is 
around 120—lower than the present 
six cylinder. Displacement is 
pegged at 170 cu in. The engine 
is supposed to have a ram tube 
manifold. It will also be used in 
the Valiant and will be canted in- 
steady of mounted vertically. 


Rambler Remodels 


American Motors Corp. has re- 
styled its entire line with the ex- 
ception of the 100 in. American, 
which is unchanged. Body shells 
are modified to bring car heights 
down to 55-56 in. All sheet metal 
is changed. Roofs are flatter, and 
the larger cars reportedly have re- 
verse backlights. The cars are still 
compact, but styling reportedly is 
clean, and the bulky lines are elim- 
inated. 


Lark Springs for Rag Top 


Two changes are due for Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp.’s Lark. One 
is redesigning its manual transmis- 
sion linkage. The second is the 
introduction of a convertible into 
the Lark lineup. A few trim 
changes mark the 1960 Larks from 
the °59s. 
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It will have |} 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
INDEX 


(1947-1949 =100) 
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*)*Week ended June 13. 


INOW that the business recovery 
jis a little over a year old, it is time 
to switch from the microscope to 
the telescope. The view is clear for 
the next year or so. 

To be exact, the economy is no 
jlonger in a recovery stage but has 
)entered the expansion phase of the 
| uptrend. Most industries are at or 
fabove their prerecession peaks. 
| Those that are not—mostly in capi- 
tal goods—are clearly in the recov- 
ery stage and are making strong 
‘bids to reach their old highs with- 
in the next year. The total effort 
jhas put us a notch or two above 
the 1956-57 benchmarks for gross 
‘national product and industrial pro- 
‘duction. 


@ History Tells Us—While there 
is no foolproof way of pinning 
‘down the turn in this cycle, prece- 
‘dent indicates that we still have 
at least a year to go, and maybe 
two. Over the last half century, 
business upswings have lasted an 
average of a little over two years. 
(It necessarily implies that some 
have been shorter, especially prior 
to World War I, while others have 
been longer.) The tendency since 
World War II has been to longer 
periods of prosperity. The 1948- 
49 comeback measured 45 months 
from trough to peak. (The Korean 
War undoubtedly was an_ influ- 
ence.) In the uptrend after the 
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1953-54 setback, the term from bot- 
tom to top was 36 months. If this 
cycle does no better, we could ex- 
pect a recession of sorts to set in 
about midyear in 1961]. 


¢ Comparisons Favorable—While 
the current cycle is similar to the 
1953-54 period for the most part, 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)? 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) .... 


Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 


Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1,000 bbl) ... 


Construction Volume (ENR—millions) 


Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) .. 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? 


Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)? 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 


Federal Gross Debt (billions) 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 


Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 


Loans and Investments (billions) # 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions)+ 


PRICES 


STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index® 
SrEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
All Commodities? 


1Preliminary. 
3Federal Reserve Board. 


*Dates on request. 


2,699,173. 


2Weekly capacities, 
4Member banks, 


Expansion to Continue into 1961 


there are a few differences that may 
effect the length of the upturn. For 
one thing, the recovery in the first 
year has been considerably sharper, 
rising 18 per cent above the trough. 
It has been almost without the 
benefit of a capital goods resurg- 
ence, 


In the first year after the 1953- 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


2,604 
13,023 
8,150 
7,032 
$315.7 
162,200 


1,751 
12,109 
(Gs 
6,335 
$509.5 
105,566 


$922.8 
165,090? 


622 

325 
$31,052 
a 


$24,176 
$286.4 
$27.5 
14,786 
$94.6 
$28.7 


$22,997 
$275.9 
$27.8 
13,205 
$92.9 
$31.3 


Zoguls) 
194.1 
118.8 
125.0 


net tons: 1959, 
Federal Reserve System. 


2,831,486; 1958, 
51935-39— 


100. 61936-39—100. 7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 


THE BUSINESS TREND 


HOUSEHOLD ELECTRIC RANGES 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


FACTORY SALES IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


Total Factory Sales—Units 
1959 1958 


120.800 109,000 
134,600 108,700 
172,600 117,900 
136,100 95,600 
96,000 

116,800 

98,500 

81,400 

121,800 

135,500 

129,000 

143,900 


1959 


256,200 
306,200 
333,700 
301,000 


1958 


206,100 
227,800 
261,100 
210,800 
262,900 
316,300 
279,700 
245,900 
295,800 
277,900 
245,500 
286,900 


1957 


305,400 
298,700 
309,300 
281,600 
303,700 
305,100 
318,000 
240,500 
265,200 
261,500 
246,400 
214,600 


3,350,000 


1957 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr, 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec, 


Feb. ts. 
Mat aeeress 
APIS. ars 
May .. 
June ... 
Tuly .... 
Aug. 
Sept. 
OCtame ec 
INOWe) eacie 
Deci rr: 


DIVISION OF THE UNITED TOOL & DIE CO., WEST HARTFORD 10, CONN. 


Totals 3,116,700 Totals 1,354,100 1,365,000 


National Electrical Mfrs. Assn. 
Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


National Electrical Mfrs. Assn. 


Machine bases, components, environmental and test equipment, pressure ves- 


sels... welded fabrications of every kind. Extensive cutting, forming, welding, 


X-ray and gamma ray equipment. Qualified welders. All recognized codes. 


Send your drawings and specifications to us for prompt detailed quotations. 


54 slump, the gain, aided by the 
start of one of the biggest capital 
programs in history, was only 14 
per cent. 

Business analysts are looking for 
the gradual rise in heavy equip- 
ment to continue for some time. 
They point out that so far there has 
been no evidence of any major dis- 
tortion or excesses, such as those 
which forced a severe setback in 
1957. This points to perhaps a 
slower rate of rise in the total econ- 
omy within the next two years, but 
it should be more sustaining. 


¢ Composite Approach — James 
Dawson, vice president and econ- 
omist for Cleveland’s National City 
Bank, takes a “composite” ap- 
proach. He points out that the 
ratio of inventories to shipments, 
orders, and backlogs is still low. 
Demand deposits, which usually 
level off prior to a business down- 
turn, are in good position. A dif- 
fusion index, based on the 24 ma- 
jor components of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s industrial production 
index, still shows a strong upward 
tendency. Almost all the eight 
leading indicators developed by the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search are climbing. And, finally, 
an analysis of the GNP spending 


approach, indicates further improve- 
ment well into 1960. 

“How about the second half of 
1960?” Mr. Dawson asks. “Neither 
the barometers nor the spending ap- 
proach can see that far. But it is 
worth noting that a rising trend 
throughout 1960 would constitute 
an upswing of 32 months. During 
the last 100 years, only six of the 
21 nonwar expansions have lasted 
that long.” 


Other Factors Enter in 


At least two other factors may 
influence the extent of the expan- 
sion phase. One is the change in 
the psychological climate. Says the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York: “The doubt and uncertain- 
ty created by the recession have all 
but vanished.” 

The other point, raised by Dr. 
John W. Harriman, economist for 
Tri-Continental Corp., New York, 
is that 1960 is a Presidential elec- 
tion year and that “economic deci- 
sions will be influenced more or less 
by political events.” 


Index Smashes Record 


The strength of today’s produc- 
tion effort is clearcut. Once again 


STEEL 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT ORDERS 


1947-49 = 100 


1959 1958 1957 
Je a reeoeee 127.4 57.9 117.9 
Feb 237.1 57.6 188.4 
IVa eercetcraeis 166.6 85.9 127.0 
Apr 154.2 88.7 101.1 
MAY sees ere Algom 136.1 136.2 
June oD 87.7 187.5 
ULV emcee ors 77.9 98.6 
NESS. Sapebe 74.1 231.3 
Sept) stirna: 64.5 113.9 
Oct 118.9 145.3 


Foundry Equipment Mfrs. Assn. 


)STEEL’s industrial production index 
'moved to a record of 174 (1947-49 
! = 100) on the basis of preliminary 
| figures for the week ended June 13. 
| The previous week’s reading of 172 
| matched the old record set just be- 
) fore Memorial Day. 

Three of the components of the 
index advanced in the latest week; 
steel was the only one to show a de- 
cline. Electric power shot to near 
the 13.5 billion kw-hr mark as sea- 
| sonal factors took hold. Railroad 
freight carloadings advanced again 
as iron ore, coke, and miscellaneous 
| freight picked up. And auto pro- 
| 


—————— Saas 


duction climbed slightly after show- 
ing the effects of the Memorial Day 
layoffs for the two preceding weeks. 
But cars are not rolling off the as- 
sembly lines as fast as when the 
industry hit its 1959 peak in May. 

Steel operations hold the key to 
the immediate future of the index. 
Output of 2,604,000 net tons in the 
week ended June 14 was the lowest 
in five weeks as producers missed 
their goal by 77,000 tons. That 
was their last chance to set a reeord 
until late in the third or early in 
the fourth quarter. 

Production was scheduled for 2,- 
620,000 tons last week, but it 
wouldn’t be surprising if they failed 
to hit it again. They’ve missed 
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STEEL EMPLOYMENT 
4{N THOUSANDS 


Employment Payroll 
in Thousands in Millions 
1959 1958 1959 1958 


Jan 584 575 $348.0 $297.4 
Feb. .... 607 554 346.8 261.7 
Mar, .... 631 539 400.2 271.8 
Apr. .... 649 529 400.3 259.1 
(Main oek cherie 527 Sto 270.1 
AY Goan ase 538 anevers 278.6 
BIS UR Bere lene 536 seekers 280.1 
INTER Gini SARE 542 Bron 299.1 
Septet edict 555 aeiews 308.1 
(Ole Hope ce 569 Sears 341.7 


INOViaetyie te 571 Sarat 320.7 
ecene n066 340.7 


American Iron & Steel Institute. 


their schedules by an average of 
close to 40,000 tons a week during 
the last two months. With no sign 
of a contract agreement, producers 
are cutting back to get set for a 
strike. 


Trends Fore and Aft 


© Construction contracts are head- 
ing for a June record, reports En- 
gineering News-Record. ‘They to- 
taled $522.8 million for the week 
ended June 11. The cumulative 
total for the year is now 7 per cent 
greater than the corresponding fig- 
ure for 1958. The total for indus- 
trial building is 32 per cent ahead. 
e “Our backlog of orders for elec- 
trical and industrial apparatus now 
stands at an all-peacetime high of 
$255 million,” says R. S. Stevenson, 
president, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
e Business activity in the Pitts- 
burgh area hit a postrecession high 
in the week ended June 6, says the 
Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Part of the 
gain was the result of heavier 
freight shipments. 

e Electronics producers report sales 
so far this year are running about 
a third ahead of last year’s. They 
think the trend will continue 
throughout the year. 


COOLIDGE 
Balls 


COOLIDGE CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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OHIOLOY ROLLS 


OHIOLOY ‘‘K’’ ROLLS 
FLINTUFF ROLLS 


DOUBLE-POUR ROLLS 
CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


DENSO IRON ROLLS 


NICKEL GRAIN 


SPECIAL IRON ROLLS 


NIOLOY ROLLS 


FORGED STEEL ROLLS 


Lima, Ohio 


Plants at 


Lima and Spr 
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) GEORGE RUSSELL 
| Amchem Products chief eng. 


prooree Russell was promoted from 
Assistant to chief engineer, Amchem 
) 


roducts Inc., Ambler, Pa. He suc- 


| eeds Jay Biery, retired. 


rwin W. Killian was elected presi- 
pent and chief executive officer of 
Wines Engineering Co. Inc., Aurora, 
Il. He succeeds the late B. F. 
Bower. Mr. Killian was executive 
Wvice president and general man- 
ager. 


P. & M. Co., division of Poor & Co., 
appointed Roger B. Coleman vicc 
Ipresident. He is in charge of the 
ew York office. 


John C. Helies was appointed pres- 
ident of Security Engineering Div., 
Dallas, Dresser Industries Inc. He 
was executive vice president-general 
manager. 


C. E. Hunt was made acting sales 
manager, Fabricated Rebar Div., 
Phoenix Mfg. Co., Joliet, Ill. 


Burr Tupper was made director of 
works engineering, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. He suc- 
ceeds Walter W. Wendelken, retir- 


ing. 


William R. Dirksen was appointed 
vice president, Buffalo Steel Corp., 
Tonawanda, N. Y. He was assist- 
ant to the president. 


At General Electric Co.’s Specialty 
Control Dept., Waynesboro, Va., 
Francis J. Pallischeck was named to 
succeed Harry L. Palmer as man- 
ager of engineering. Joseph F. 
Ponzillo succeeds Kenneth N. Bush 
as manager of manufacturing. 
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IRWIN W. KILLIAN 
Pines Eng. president 


G. R. Bouwkamp was made man- 
ager of automotive valve tappet 
manufacturing at Chicago Screw 
Co., Bellwood, Ill. He is responsible 
for co-ordination and direction of 
engineering and manufacturing at 
the firm’s Valve Tappet Div. He 
was chief production engineer, Tap- 
pet Div. 


David I. Dilworth Jr. was appoint- 
ed a vice president and assistant to 
the president, Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Corp., Braeburn, Pa. Charles W. 
Schuck was made vice president- 
manufacturing. Mr. Dilworth was 
director of metallurgy at Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. 


Marcus M. Chapman was appoint- 
ed an administrative vice president- 
commercial, United States Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. He is succeeded 
by Howard J. Mullin as vice presi- 
dent-sales. 


Bert E. Phillips was made acting 
general manager, Industrial Truck 
Div., Battle Creek, Mich., Clark 
Equipment Co. He is succeeded as 
general sales manager of the divi- 
sion by John E. Mitchell. Mr. Phil- 
lips fills a vacancy created by resig- 
nation of Robert H. Davies to ac- 
cept the presidency of Electric Auto- 
Lite Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


Arthur J. Briggs was elected vice 
president, Continental - Diamond 
Fibre Corp., Newark, Del., subsidi- 
ary of Budd Co. 


Jack R. Walchli was made manager, 
Licensing & Research Dept., Navan 
Products Inc., El Segundo, Calif., 
subsidiary of North American Avia- 
tion Inc. 


G. R. BOUWKAMP 
Valve Tappet mfg. manager 


MEN OF INDUSTRY 


EDWIN W. VEREEKE 
Heil Process president 


Edwin W. Vereeke, former executive 
vice president, was elected presi- 
dent, Heil Process Equipment Corp., 
Cleveland. He succeeds Carl E. 
Heil, elected to the new post of 
chairman. 


George J. Platt was elected presi- 
dent, Paragon Electric Co., Two 
Rivers, Wis., to succeed his brother, 
the late E. V. Platt. George Platt 


was executive vice president. 


Delco-Remy Div., Anderson, Ind., 
General Motors Corp., named J. H. 
Bolles to the new post of divisional 
director of product reliability. He 
was the division’s director of sales 
and engineering and is succeeded by 
H. G. Riggs, divisional works man- 
ager since 1954. Robert L. Kessler 
succeeds Mr. Riggs. 


Samuel B. Sherwin was made man- 
ager, Ketay Dept., Commack, N. Y., 
Norden Div., United Aircraft Corp. 
Wladimir Reichel, Norden’s chief 
of basic design, and a pioneer in 
the field of instrument miniaturiza- 
tion, assumes added duties of en- 
gineering manager, Ketay Dept. 


Clay P. Hepler, former vice presi- 
dent-general manager, Toledo Steel 
Roll Co., was named plant manager 
of Abbey Etna Machine Co., Perrys- 
burg, Ohio. 


Cyrus C. Chamberlin was appointed 
vice president-sales, Southington 
Hardware Div., Southington, Conn., 
Screw & Bolt Corp. of America. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. appointed 
William H. Davis assistant man- 
ager, Norwood, Ohio, Works’s Elec- 
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GEORGE E. KOPETZ 


trical Dept., and James F. Fenske 
manager of the department’s indus- 
trial sales. 


George E. Kopetz, vice president- 
production, was named vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Blaw- 
Knox Co.’s newly formed Fabricat- 
ing, Engineering & Construction 
Group. Arthur E. Murton, former 
roll sales vice president, was ap- 
pointed vice president-general man- 
ager of the new Foundry & Mill 
Machinery Group. 


H. Webster Stull, labor counsel, was 
appointed director of industrial re- 
lations, Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., New York. 


J. J. Dall was made assistant gen- 


eral manager-electric welding, 
Linde Co., New York, division of 
Union Carbide Corp. 


Jack E. Coddington was promoted 
to senior mechanical engineer, 
Technical Div., Armco Internation- 
al Corp., subsidiary of Armco Steel 
Corp., Middletown, Ohio. Albert 
L. Hacker was made industrial di- 


rector, Armco Industrial e Comer- 
cial SA, Brazil. 


William F. Slook was_.made man- 
ager of purchases, Watertown, 
N. Y., Div., New York Air Brake 
Co. = 


William A. Harcum was made gen- 
eral manager, Eastern Research 
Center, Philadelphia, Robertshaw- 
Fulton Controls Co. Former head 
of the center’s Physics Dept., he re- 
places Ralph V. Coles, named gen- 
eral manager, European operations, 
with offices in London. George 
Revesz was made technical director 
of the research center. 
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ARTHUR E. MURTON 
Blaw-Knox group vice presidents 


P. B. Harwood was appointed a 
senior vice president, Cutler-Ham- 
mer Inc., Milwaukee. Former vice 
president-engineering, he is  suc- 
ceeded by E. B. Fitzgerald, who 
was apparatus sales manager. Mr. 
Harwood will retire the latter part 
of this year. He now acts in a 
consulting capacity to the Engineer- 
ing Dept. and to the firm’s man- 
agement. 


David W. Dewey was named east- 
ern division manager, Atkins Saw 
Div., Borg-Warner Corp. He resides 
in Saddle River, N. J. 


Frank Cuthbertson was promoted 
to director of production engineer- 
ing, AC Spark Plug Div., Milwau- 
kee, General Motors Corp. How- 
ard Fish was promoted to manu- 
facturing manager; Charles Rose to 
manager of production control. 
Lawrence Bossman, plant engineer, 
was promoted to works engineer. 
In AC’s Electronics Div., Vincent 
E. Ryb was made manager of the 
Titan intercontinental ballistic mis- 


FRANK CUTHBERTSON 


P. B. HARWOOD 
Cutler-Hammer executive changes 


HOWARD FISH 
AC Spark Plug manufacturing posts 


E. B. FITZGERALD 


sile guidance program; Donald F. | 
Ayres, manager of the Thor bal- ~ 
listic missile and the Mace jet-pow- — 
ered missile guidance programs. — 


Frank O. Riley was named director — 
of engineering and sales, Ternstedt — 
Div., General Motors Corp., De- — 
troit. John D. McBrian was named 
chief engineer. 


Nelson O. Scourfield, manager of | 
the Dayton, Ohio, plant of Harris- 
Seybold Co., was appointed to the 


new post of vice president-Dayton 
Div. 


Edwin S. Dyjak was named Detroit 
district manager, Pratt & Whitney 
Co. Inc. He succeeds Alfred C. 
Ekberg, named to a similar post at 
San Francisco. 


E. Albert Wagner, former manager 
of development engineering, Exide 
Industrial Div., Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, was 
named manager of Exide’s Service 
Engineering Div. to succeed O. L. 


CHARLES ROSE 
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bt clie-pressed forgings helps Federal Pacific make new air 


hircuit breakers more ru 


gged—cuts machining costs in half 


In its new Type DST magnetic air circuit 
breaker line, Federal Pacific Electric Company, 
Newark, N. J., builds in dependable operation 
and long life with parts of outstanding mechan- 
ical and adequate electrical properties. 

Typical of this attention to detail are the 
arcing contacts (left). Similar parts previously 
used had been castings or built-up assemblies. 
Now the contact bodies are Anaconda Forging 
Brass-250 die-pressed forgings. The twice- 
wrought metal is denser, stronger, withstands 
mechanical shock better—reducing the fatigue 
factor and producing longer service life. The 
contacts also have higher conductivity. And 
best of all, their consistent dimensional accu- 
racy and smooth finish cut machining costs 
in half. 


RIGHT: Movable arcing contact assemblies at 
the left and the stationary arcing contact as- 
semblies at the right in a 5-kv Federal Pacific 
| Type DST air circuit breaker. They have a 
momentary current-carrying capacity of 60,000 
| amperes. Contact tips of tungsten alloy are 
silver-soldered to the forgings. These are two 
. of several areas where Federal Pacific uses the 
| superior physical properties of Anaconda die- 
pressed forgings to help provide dependable 
operation and long service life in its line of 
metal-clad switchgear. 


T 1s often easier than you think to achieve high quality and per- 
I formance while simplifying fabrication and cutting over-all 
costs. American Brass technical specialists are constantly working 
with designers, production engineers and buyers, helping them 
meet their joint requirements—through the use of such Anaconda 
mill products as die-pressed forgings, extruded shapes, special- 
shape tubes. For this kind of practical help, see your American 
Brass representative or write: The American Brass Company, 
Waterbury 20, Conn. In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., 
New Toronto, Toronto 14, Ontario. 5944 


‘ederal Pacific takes its circuit breakers out to COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE 
ndustrial and electric utility customers. Here a NICKEL SILVER - MILL PRODUCTS 
epresentative sets up a demonstration of a 5-kv, 

,200-amp breaker in the field. Made by The American Brass Company 
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W. C. MARTIN JR. 
heads U. S. Fabricators 


W. R. VARNEY 
Angelus Steel Treating pres. 


Robertson, recently named motive 
power market manager. 


W. R. Varney was elected presi- 
dent and general manager, Angelus 
Steel Treating Corp., Los Angeles. 
He was manager, Heat Treating 
Div., Calmec Mfg. Corp. 


George L. Spencer Jr. was elected 
vice president, American Zinc, Lead 
& Smelting Co., St. Louis. He has 
served as a vice president of the 
subsidiary, American Zinc Co. of 
Illinois, since 1955. 


Sydney M. Stoller was named vice 
president-engineering; Jack L. Schu- 
mann, vice president-sales, Vitro En- 
gineering Co., New York, division 
of Vitro Corp. of America. 


James F. Mersereau was appointed 
a vice president, Petroleum-Refinery 
& Chemical Div., Arthur G. Mc- 
Kee & Co. He is responsible for 
accelerating development of foreign 
operations. He was a vice presi- 
dent of Foster Wheeler Corp., as 
head of its International Div. 
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ALEX J. VOGL 
Wilton Tool president 


GEORGE L. SPENCER JR. 
American Zinc, Lead v. p. 


ARTHUR G. TICHENOR 
AmForge president 


M. J. LEONARD 
Sierra Schroeder v. p. 


M. J. Leonard was appointed ex- 
ecutive vice president, Sierra 
Schroeder Controls Div., Idaho 
Maryland Mines Corp., Glendale, 
Calif. He has been in the aircraft 
and automotive engineering field 
for the last 20 years. 


Glenn Mason was made sales man- 
ager, Jes-Cal Co., Fraser, Mich., 
subsidiary of National Automatic 
Tool Co. Ince. 


John Roberts was made assistant 
general manager, American Sinteel 
Corp., Yonkers, N. Y., subsidiary, 
Mueller Brass Co. He was general 
manager, Allied Products Corp. 


Stuart J. Heiss was elected vice 
president, M. S. Kaplan Co., Chi- 
cago. 


W. J. Cox was made superintendent 
of conditioning yards, material han- 
dling, and rolling mill cranes at 
Kaiser Steel Corp.’s Fontana, Calif., 
plant. He was assistant superin- 
tendent of the conditioning yards 
and material handling. 


W. C. Martin Jr. succeeds Walter 
A. Locker, resigned, as president, 
United Steel Fabricators Inc., 
Wooster, Ohio. Mr. Martin was 
president of Magni-Power Co., 
Wooster. David A. Taggert was 
appointed secretary. 


Alex J. Vogl was appointed presi- 
dent of Wilton Tool Mfg. Co. Inc., 
Schiller Park, III. 
manager. William Ferrick, sales 
manager, was appointed vice presi- 
dent-sales manager. 


Arthur G. Tichenor was appointed |) 
president, AmForge Div., Chicago, |} 


American Brake Shoe Co. He was 


with Arthur D. Little Inc. 


was director of manufacturing, Gen- 


eral Products Divisions, Westing- |) 


house Electric Corp. 


James A. Neff was made vice presi- 
dent-general manager, Mechanical 
Air Controls Inc., Detroit. 


Richard S. Skinner succeeds W. H. 
Taylor, retired, as Philadelphia 
district manager, Tubular Div., Na- 
tional Supply Co. 


Fred O. Snyder was made manager 
of Worthington Corp.’s Cincinnati 
district sales office. He succeeds 
Ralph G. Griffin, transferred to the 
Harrison, N. J., office. 


Edwin G. Chapman joined Hitch- 
iner Mfg. Inc., Milford, N. H., as 
sales manager. He was chief engi- 
neer, Misco Precision Casting Co. 


John V. Spray was made quality 
control chief, Scientific & Process 
Instruments Div., Beckman Instru- 
ments Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 


Midwest Piping Co. Inc., St. Louis, 
appointed as vice presidents: T. R. 
Taylor Jr., former Eastern Div. 
manager; E. B. Stolle, former Pacific 
Div. manager; Norman B. Champ 
Jr., former assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


O:Bsl TRUTACR Ecsta 


Robert E. Noble Sr., division engi- 
neer for Mesta Machine Co., Pitts- 
burgh, died May 25. 


James C. Mabe, 41, vice president in 
charge of plant operations, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., New York, 
died recently. 
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He was general |} 


Before — 
joining the Little organization, he — 


ow 


AE LOA LT 


Pcorp., is operating its $10 million 
od mill at its Kansas City (Mo.) 
Norks. Planning ‘and construction 

i)f the 23 stand, three strand mill 


a DI Vane Arnicosncteel 
r ook five years. 


Preliminary estimates indicate the 
0 in. mill will more than triple 
ioe production at the plant. Its 
urpose: To produce competitively 
“Ge high quality finished rods 
or reinforcing and wife rope and 


and bolt and forged products. 


» Operating Cycle — The produc- 
ition cycle begins with steel billets 
that weigh 1000 to 1800 lb, are 40 
it long, and 234 to 35% in. square. 
hey are reheated to 2100° F and 
pushed into the rod mill (roughing 
‘mill, intermediate mill, looping mill 
with its three repeaters, and six 
stand rod finishing train). 


From the finishing train, rods 
pass through a four stage, high 
jpressure water descaler. Traveling 


jup to 6500 fpm, the rods are de- 
livered into reels. 


® Mill Features—Roller twist guides 
‘make high speed possible. The 
guides are set at a 45 degree angle 
and automatically twist rods after 
they pass through stands No. 1, 3, 
and 5 in the rod finishing train. If 
the guides meet expectations, rolling 
‘speed will be greatly increased in 
future mills, Armco officials say. 

Other features include: Continu- 
ous circulating lubrication systems; 
a signal control panel which auto- 
matically locates trouble spots in 
the lubrication systems; two hy- 
draulic systems for traverse align- 
ment and top roll balance; mag- 
netic amplifier speed regulating 
equipment which controls the speed 
of the mill’s 23 stands to within 
0.25 per cent; a narrow gage rail- 
road which transports crop ends 
from beneath the mill to a scrap 
car; and a Rust, two zone billet 
reheating furnace which has a rat- 
ing of 112 tons an hour. 

At present, the mill will coil rods 
0.218 to 7/16 in. in diameter. Pour- 
ing reels to be installed this year 
will enable the mill to coil 7/16 in. 
to 13% in. rods. 
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Ed bel production of wire mill’ 


hell Opens Rod Mill 


e Will Expand Facilities—Not all 
the 11,500 hp of the main drives 
will be utilized now. The mill has 
been designed to roll skelp, mer- 
chant bars, and shapes. The reserve 
power will be needed when facil- 
ities are expanded to include those 
products. 

Morgan Construction Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., is the designer and 
builder. Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Pittsburgh, supplied the elec- 
trical equipment. The general con- 
tractor is Rust Engineering Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


J&L Improves Mill 


Construction of facilities for the 
handling of cold-rolled sheets and 
coils at the Cleveland Works of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, is nearing completion. The 
facilities, costing about $3.5 million, 
consist of product loading and ma- 
terial handling equipment, and in- 
creased truck and railroad carload- 
ing facilities in an enclosed area of 
more than 105,000 sq ft. 


Buys Two Straighteners 


Pacific Tube Co. has ordered two 
straighteners from Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, for installation at its 
bar and rod plant in Los Angeles. A 
two plane, 16 roll unit will straight- 
en shapes !/, to 21% in. in cross sec- 
tion. A two roll, rotary straightening, 
sizing, and polishing machine will 
work on rounds | to 41% in. in diam- 
eter. The processing lines will pro- 
duce cold drawn bars 3/16 in. and 
larger, in rounds, squares, and hex- 
agons. 


Dedicates Research Center 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, dedicated its $2 mil- 
lion Garber Research Center in 
West Mifflin Township, Pa. Offices 
and instrumental research are 
housed in one of the two main 
buildings; a pilot plant for product 
development is in the other. The 
mineral identification laboratories 
contain microscopic equipment for 
studies with transmitted and reflect- 
ed light, emission and x-ray spectro- 
graphs for semiquantitative anal- 


yses, and an x-ray diffractometer 
for crystal or mineral identification. 
The section also has a well equipped 
analytical chemistry laboratory and 
photographic facilities. 

Raymond E. Birch, director of re- 
search, reports to E. T. Hile, vice 
president. The management group 
at the center is headed by Donald 
F. Stock, laboratory manager, and 
Dr. Edwin Ruh, assistant director of 
research. Donald F. King is assist- 
ant laboratory manager. 


MPB Plans Research Center 


Miniature Precision Bearings Inc., 
Keene, N. H., is erecting a 40,000 sq 
ft building which will be used chief- 
ly for research and development. 
Other activities will include the 
manufacture of new products in the 
precision metalworking field. Cost: 


$500,000. 


Takes Over Forge Plant 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, has expanded its Forg- 
ing & Casting Div. to include the 
firm’s Los Angeles forge plant which 
is now under the general direction 
of M. R. Hemphill, general man- 
ager of the division, Ferndale, Mich. 
The firm’s Buffalo foundry was 
made a part of the division last 
March, and its manager, L. B. 
Polen, was appointed manager of 
manufacturing for the expanded 
division. 


Boosts Melting Facilities 


Firth Sterling Inc., Pittsburgh, is 
constructing new melting facilities 
and a building to house its recent- 
ly acquired Hopkins (Kellogg) proc- 
ess. The building will be erected 
at the firm’s McKeesport, Pa., plant 
and will contain about 11,500 sq ft 
of manufacturing area and 1500 
sq ft of office space. Melting facili- 
ties will include three machines 
which will be transferred from the 
Kellogg plant in New Jersey. They 
are capable of producing ingots up 
to 15 in. in diameter, weighing 3300 
lb. A new melting machine will be 
installed. It will be capable of pro- 
ducing ingots up to 20 in. in diam- 
eter, weighing about 4 tons. Com- 
bined capacity of the melting fa- 
cilities will be 800,000 lb of metal 
a month. 

(Please turn to Page 72) 
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Dun & Bradstreet Announces 


directory 


a comprehensive marketing guide to 
30,000 metal producing and metalworking 
plants with 20 or more employees. 


The new Dun & Bradstreet Metalworking Directory plants which repre- 
gives exact plant locations... number of em- sent more than 95% 
ployees . . . tells in two ways what each plant makes of the potential buy- 
by Standard Industrial Classification Number and in ing power of the a 
narrative ...names key personnel at plant...all the in- entire metalworking industry. Illustrations of each| 
formation you need for complete sales coverage of the _ section of the Metalworking Directory shown below.) 


(Harris Co) 


SECTION | JOHNSON-MATHER INC. Emp 5000 


i SIC 3531 ; 

GEOGRAPHICAL Dan i pana: 3532 3559 See cach 
jopli | 

Power shovels cranes drilling equipment for cor 


i lants with tion and mining ; 
geographically by states. apse John Roe lee 382] MECHANICAL MEASUe) 
NY Emp 450 esses THIS CONTROLLING 4s NC 
e MODERN AIR COMPA Be oe STRUMENTS 
NAMED ee nee 69 
ADDRESS nem © Joplin 2 Kansas = ies INSTRUMENT Company 
Gas processing eNuioN Gasper iS Emp 250 
equi ea Olorado sic ee 
A 336 
CCURATE MEASUREMENT be 1 
In RD 3 } Emp 449 
pe: S85 Wilmington Wyo 


SECTION 3— ALPHABETICAL 


5 listed nationally in alphab: 


A 


ABLE INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


etical order 


Plant 


Emp 250 
sic 3824 


Total 
| Employees Plants 


322 Main Si Plants Employing 20 
Gasper 1 Colorado meco Emp 35 aaa van !ron Foundries Or More | 
Q lotors and 
ABLE MANUFACTURI SIC 3399 3722 Aircraft Engen Ors 
Broad St Ext. 3 K 
Jamestown Ne’ Emp 4A0 


co. 
ACCURATE MEASUREMENT sic 326} 
RD gto Wyo 


A new sales guide—national in scope—for the metalworking industr 


i 
STEEL : 


| 
| INCREASE SALES— 

| KNOW YOUR MARKET POTENTIAL 
ITH THIS DYNAMIC NEW SALES TOOL 


i Bialworkine Ponce most useful 
( tool of its kind in the metalworking industry 
ive you facts to 


Jetermine sales potential of each of your sales 
/erritories 


easure sales performance against potential 


msure prospect coverage 


et realistic sales goals 


Adjust sales territories according to actual 
ales potential 


uide salesmen to the right prospect—to the 
ight man 


-repare mailing lists so advertising will reach 
the right person in the right plant 


Study potential of territory and lines you are 
10t now covering 


ssign sales manpower accordmg to work load 


uocate additional prospects in your present will pe indicated for each plant. 


elling area 


. 
) 


co Management personnel listed bys nam 


Allocate advertising and sales promotion dol- 
a by area and line 


istribute catalogs to the right person 


Regular Price —National Edition $350 


|-By-Step Marketing Procedure 
lined In Metalworking Directory Less Special Pre-Publication Discount of $50 


ided in the METALWORKING DIRECTORY is a Peres eee e 4: 
Bee oor ce deioned td help you find factual Charter Subscription—National Edition $300 


ers to your marketing and sales problems. This 
-to-understand outline, prepared after consulta- 
with top marketing professionals in the metal- 
cing field, makes it simple for you to perform 
-own marketing research. 


— a eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Rh) | 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 

Directory Division, Dept. A 

99 Church Street, New York 8, N. Y. 

C] We want to take advantage of your pre-publication 
charter subscription to the national edition of the 


METALWORKING Direcrory. Please send us an order 
form. 


ional Editions of Metalworking Directory 
lable! 

neet the requirements of companies whose prod- 
are sold in smaller areas, five regional directories 
ring different marketing territories in the United 
3s will be available. For a complete description of 
» regional editions, plus costs, check the coupon 
lis page. 


qq Have your representative call to give us additional 
information on the national Directory. 


Directories. 


UN NCE OPN CONCEN TU MRS coos APC AN 6s yard RO Erol ORT Too 
TRAEDICUGUEIS UI TURD ene Re EE ERO Ce 
TA AAT ESS ci a Pe nO TOO Soon he nee 


Yes! 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

i 

| 

I 

I ; Q 
l ia Have your representative call to explain the regional 
I 

I 

I 

I 

1 
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Buell Cyclone System on gas duct exit of sintering machine 
at Jones & Laughlin, Cleveland. 


BUELL High Efficiency Cyclones 
at Jones & Laughlin 


Specially designed for sintering machine operation, these Buell 
extra-efficient cyclone collectors handle 280,000 CFM of dust-laden 
gases from sinter bed before entering exhaust fan. Sixteen large- 
diameter cyclones at exhaust fan and four at the discharge end 
recover an important extra percentage of dust, beyond the abilities 
of ordinary cyclones, that contributes to the operating efficiency 
of the machine. 


Only Buell Cyclones have the “Shave-off’, which traps dust rising 
in the double eddy currents within the cyclone. This uniquely suc- 
cessful feature increases cyclone efficiency, permits large-diameter 
design which eliminates bridging, clogging, or plugging. Heavy 
plate construction and 34” refractory lining provide long service 
life and minimum maintenance. 


Decades of experience in the collection and recovery 
of industrial dusts back up Buell engineers. An anal- 
ysis of your plant’s dust collection problems may 
be made without cost or obligation. For a copy of 
the booklet, “The Exclusive Buell Cyclone”, just 
write Dept. 26-F, Buell Engineering Company, Inc., 
123 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


a 


BUELL “SF” ELECTRIC PRECIPITATOR-CYCLONE 
CYCLONES PRECIPITATORS COMBINATIONS 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 


DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 


G2 


(Continued from Page 69) 


Also contained in the new build- } 
ing will be motor generating and 
rectifying equipment and a recircu- | 
lating water system for the melting 
machines. Supplemental equipment 
will include grinding, sawing, and 
pickling facilities. 


Solar Steel Opens Plant 


Solar Steel Corp., Cleveland, has 
initiated cold roll forming operations |} 
at its Hanover plant in Union, N. J. 
The firm entered the roll forming || 
field as the result of purchase of || 
the Mechanical Steel Tubing Corp., 
New York. Over $500,000 worth of 
high speed roll forming equipment | 
has been installed in a new wing || 
of the plant. 1 


a nt to eR Ee ee 


McKay Makes German Line 


McKay Machine Co., Youngstown, || 
has been named sole manufactur- || 
ing agent in the U. S. for Mannes- 
mann-Meer, Duesseldorf, Germany. 
Both firms engineer heavy duty met- 
alworking equipment. Mannesmann- 
Meer specializes in steel mill equip- 
ment, including seamless tube mills, 
extrusion presses for tubular prod- "| 
ucts, rotary tube and bar straighten- 
ers, cold Pilger machines, cold draw 
equipment for tubing, stretch reduc- 
ing mills, rotary flying hot saws, 
and general associated handling 
equipment. McKay Machine prod- 
ucts include cold roll forming equip- 
ment, electricweld tube and pipe 
mills, cold draw equipment for bars, 
roller levelers, press feed lines, coil 
cutup lines, and special automatic 
production machinery. 


Enlarges Tubing Plant 


Superior Tube Co., Norristown, 
Pa., has completed construction of 
an office building and factory ad- 
dition in that city. Installation of 
production facilities in the addition 
is being rushed to completion. To- 
tal cost: $2 million. This is part of 
Superior’s $5 million expansion pro- 
gram started in 1956. A large por- 
tion of the new facilities will be de- 
voted to the processing of tubing 
from such metals as titanium, zir- 
conium, columbium, vanadium, tan- 
talum, and hafnium. Another part 
of the addition has been assigned 
to further development work on ex- 
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ra long capillary tubing. Office and 
aboratory area has been almost 


loubled. 


| ASSOCIATIONS 


_Malleable Fouriders Society, 
tleveland, elected these new officers: 
President, D. V. Walker, Eberhard 
fg. Co., Cleveland; vice president, 
c. P. Speitel, Pennsylvania Mal- 
eable Iron Corp., Lancaster, Pa. 
(he Charles H. McCrea Medal was 
‘warded to C. D. Joseph, Central 
foundry Div., General) Motors 
Corp., Saginaw, Mich. 


| Malleable Castings Council, 
leveland, elected these officers: 
resident, R. J. LaMarche, American 
(Aalleable Castings Co., Marion, 
Dhio; vice president, James Sweeney, 
National Malleable & Steel Cast- 
lags Co., Cleveland; treasurer, J. T. 
Dougherty, Canton Malleable Iron 
o., Canton, Ohio; and secretary, 
. J. Kirby, Northern Malleable 
Wron Co., St. Paul. 


| American Powder Metallurgy In- 
\titute re-elected Robert C. Burgess, 
}urgess-Norton Mfg. Co., Geneva, 
ill., president. APMI is the tech- 
ology division of the Metal Powder 
industries Federation, New York. 


| National Association of Business 
lconomists, newly formed, has this 
nailing address: P. O. Box 6878, 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Officers are: 
President, A. G. Abramson, SKF In- 
Justries Inc., Philadelphia; vice 
bresident, G. C. Smith, F. W. Dodge 
iCorp., New York; treasurer, S. E. 
Rolfe, C.I.T. Financial Corp., New 
ork; and secretary, C. B. Reeder, 
*, I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
‘Nilmington, Del. 


Goo" NEW ADDRESSES 


| Wales-Strippit Inc., a unit of 
‘'doudaille Industries, Akron, N. Y., 
moved its West Coast Div. office 
‘o 6440 E. Corvette St., Los Angeles 
22, Calif. Production and warehous- 
Ing facilities have been tripled. 


| Tomkins-Johnson Co. moved its 
blant and offices to 2425 W. Michi- 
van Ave., Jackson, Mich. The firm 


(Please turn to Page 78) 
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THE ELECTRIC CONTROLLER & MFG. CO. 


A DIVISION OF THE SQUARE D COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 28 « OHIO 


“AIIAD 


lumbia-Geneva! 


ames the giants at Cc 


/ 


| GIANTS AT WORK...keeping a tight rein on the toughest and most exacting 
: operations at the Columbia-Geneva Works of United States Steel Corporation is the 
responsibility of EC&M control. Here, at Geneva, as well as throughout the metal- 
producing industry, EC&M control apparatus and engineering have earned a rep- 
utation for safe, reliable performance in basic steel making. 


EC&M control is built to meet the rigid demands of open hearth and rolling mill 
departments. For cranes, charging machines and mill auxiliary drives, EC&M 


control equipment is unexcelled. 


Operator's puipit, overlooking the 132” 
reversing-rougher, contains EC&M Slider- 
Contact panels for automatic-positioning 
of horizontal and vertical rolls. Slider- 
Contacts may be moved up or down to 
change to new rolling schedules or to 
make minor adjustments quickly when 
rolls are changed. Roller operates a single 
push button to produce products rolled to 
accurate tolerances. For complete facts, 
write for Bulletin 6550. 


The tough service encoun- 
tered on charging machines is 
the acid-test of ECaM control. 
Here, highly repetitive opera- 


Se tion under maximum loading 
EC&M 65-inch Type SW all-welded lifting brings out the long-life qualities 
magneton overhead crane successfully withstands of EC&M Line-Arc magnetic 

wide temperature changes in handling crop- ends contactor control, 


from cooling pits. Bulletin 1300 describes EC&M 
| lifting magnets for steel mill service. 


FOR BASIC STEEL MAKING, IT'S EC&M CONTROL 
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MAY-FRAN DOES IT AGAIN! 


ELAT-TOP iH 


“moving sidewalk’ 
conveyor eliminates 
plant congestion 


May-Fran “Flat-Top” conveyors — a new 
concept in materials handling — install 
flush-with-floor to increase usable plant floor 
space ... permit crossing truck and personnel 
traffic with the belt in motion... yet 
handle all types of parts and containers 
regardless of size, weight, shape or 
condition! Fabricated from heavy-gauge 
steel, each precision-formed steel link 
overlaps and interlocks to provide a 
smooth, sealed surface. Installed as 
a floor-mounted conveyor, the Flat- 
Top permits perfect handling and 
deflection of parts and containers 
with irregular surfaces without 
damage to the parts or belt. 
Flat-Top can be furnished to 

meet your requirements for 
width, length or capacity. 


MAy-FRAN 


ENGINEERING, INC. 


1725 Clarkstone Road 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 


SEND TODAY 
FOR CATALOG MF-100 
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8322-MF 


( 

(Continued from Page 75) | 
makes milling cutting tools, air and | 
hydraulic cylinders, and riveting | 
machines. ai 


Lamp Div., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., will observe its annual — 
vacation period the last two full 
weeks in July with operations in 
general stopping at the close of busi- 
ness on July 17. Resumption of full — 
operations in all parts and mate- 
rial plants is scheduled for Aug. 3. 


zie 


Pines Engineering Co. Inc., spe- 
cialists in tube fabricating machin-~ 
ery, Aurora, Ill., will close June 28 | 
through July 11. 


pls L\. NEW PLANTS. | 


Latrobe Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., 
manufacturer of tool, die, and spe-— 
cialty steels, established a steel serv- | 
ice center for its line of Badger over- | 
size flat ground stock at 359 W. Ray | 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. Don R. |) 
Shuck is in charge of the opera-_ 
tion. The firm has also established ~ 
a similar facility at 525 E. Chicago "| 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., under the di- | 
rection of T. H. Fortmeier who is 
manager of the branch office at 2040 
W. Wisconsin Ave., that city. 


ahaa 
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Ace Drill Bushing Co. Inc., Holly- 
wood, Calif., is building a 25,000 sq 
ft plant at Pierce Avenue and ~ 
Rindge Road, Arlington, Calif. Oc- 
cupancy is expected next month. 


Alsca Beryllium Machining Corp., — 
Valley Stream, N. Y., has estab- 
lished in that city a plant designed 
especially for ultrahigh precision 
machining of beryllium metal com- 
ponents. It complies with Labor 
Department recommendations for 
handling this potentially toxic ma- 
terial. Initial output is in custom 
machined electromechanical compo- 
nents for the missile and space re- 
search program. Tolerances ob- 
tained on the advanced fabricating 
equipment are held to 25 millionths 
of an inch. 


Imperial Battery Co. is erecting a_ 
plant in Lynchburg, Va., to make 
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| HIGH RESISTANCE 
TO BASIC SLAGS 


HIGH AIR SETTING 
STRENGTH 


rome ore refractories . . . some chrome ore refrac- 
ries resist heat, shrinkage and deformation, others 
e less satisfactory. The secret: crystalline structure 
| chrome ore. 


eee men know there is a difference in plastic 


yme ores, because of their crystalline structure, are 
ore plastic. Less desirable ores require greater 
Iditions of clay to produce a plastic material .. . 
ider high-temperature conditions, the clay fluxes 
‘ie chrome and the refractory fails. 


EFRACTORIES DIVISION 


HIGH REFRACTORINESS- 
LOW SHRINKAGE 


PROPER WORKABILITY- 
READY 10 USE 


PLASTIKROM from Porter’s Pascagoula Plant is made 
from select ores having a crystalline structure that 
develops a natural plasticity. Only minor clay addi- 
tives required. PLASTIKROM is processed and manu- 
factured in the industry’s newest, most modern facilities, 
to highest quality standards. 


For the finest, high-grade plastic chrome ore refrac- 
tories .. . specify PORTER PLASTIKROM. Com- 
plete information available from: Refractories Divi- 
ston, H. K. Porter Company, Inc., Porter Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


H.K.PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


YRTER SERVES INDUSTRY: with Rubber and Friction Products—THERMOID DIVISION; Electrical Equipment—DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC DIVISION, NATIONAL ELECTRIC DIVISION; 

oper and Alloys—RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL DIVISION; Refractories—REFRACTORIES DIVISION; Electric Furnace Steel—CONNORS STEEL DIVISION, VULCAN-KIDD STEEL DIVISION; 

sricated Products—DISSTON DIVISION, FORGE AND FITTINGS DIVISION, LESCHEN WIRE ROPE DIVISION, MOULDINGS DIVISION; and in Canada, Refractories, “Disston’” Tools, 
“Federal’’ Wires and Cables, ‘‘Nepcoduct’’ Systems—H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
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from CONTINENTAL 
a lustrous new 


Here’s smoothness and luster you rarely get in tinned wire. Conti- 
nental’s technical skill makes possible an enduring, uniformly 
bright finish . . . a wire so bright that it can replace plated wire on 
many products. ‘It retains its brightness for long periods of time in 
normal use. Continental tinned wire meets your needs for quality 
and workability and is available in almost any temper and analysis 
in medium low carbon and low carbon steels. 


FINE—16 gauge through 30 gauge, in 8” diameter coils 

COARSE—20 gauge through 3%”, in 16” and 22” diameter coils. 

For smooth beauty and high degree of perfection in wire, you will 
want to investigate Continental Tinned Wire. Write or Telephone— 
today; or return coupon below. 


| CJ Send Complete Details (_] Have Salesman Call 


INNED WIRE 


Keen fing = FILL OUT AND RETURN COUPON TODAY ~—~—~ 
NAME__ = = SHAN 3 Ol See oe ee ; 
: COMPANY aE! all 
(PRTADDRESS ee eee ene : 
CITY STATE 


CONTINENTAL STEEL, 


CORPORATION +: KOKOMO, INDIANA 


PRODUCERS OF: Manufacturer's Wire in many sizes, tempers, and finishes, including 
Galvanized, KOKOTE, Flame Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annealed, Liquor-Finished, 
Bright and special shaped wire. Also Welded Wire Reinforcing and Galvanized Fabric, 
Nails, Continental Chain Link Fence, and other products. 
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automotive, diesel, and industria] 
batteries. Officers of the firm are 
President, H. P. King; vice presis} 
dent-sales, R. L. Lawrence; secre-} 


tary, LeRoy F. Groff; and treastiay 
S. E. Merkel. 


i 


~NEW OFFICES | 


Torrington acer Torrington, 
Conn., opened a district office at} 
244-246 Walker St. S.W., Atlanta, | 
Ga. Larry Paine is the district en- | 
gineer in charge of the office. This 
is another step in the firm’s expan | 


Bend, Ind. 


Acme Industries Inc., maker al 
air conditioning and refrigeration i 
systems, Jackson, Mich., established } 
a direct factory sales office at 18450 |) 
Livernois Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Ca stl a Tal 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


a) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, plans to acquire Lakefield | 
Mfg. Co., Wauwatosa, Wis., fabri- 
cator of components for tractor | 
shovels and side booms used on con- | 
struction machinery. It has been a 
supplier to Tractomotive Corp., 
Deerfield, Ill., which Allis- Chalmers 
also plans to acquire. 


American Machine & Metals Incl 
East Moline, IIll., purchased Glazer- 
Steers Corp., Newark, N. J., maker 
of record changers for high fidelity. 
and stereophonic use. : 


Chromalloy Corp., White Plains, 
N. Y., acquired Chromizing Co., Los 
Angeles, producer of metal castings 
and. alloys. 


Halliburton Oil Well Cementing” 
Co., Duncan, Okla., plans to acquire | 
Otis Engineering Corp., Dallas,” 
manufacturer of oil tools and equip- 
ment. 


Art Metal Construction Co., pur- 
chased Knoll Associates Inc., Knoll 
International Ltd., and Knoll Tex- 
tiles Inc., manufacturers and design-" 
ers of furniture and textiles. Headal 
quarters of the firms are in New 


York. : 
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NEW CORES DON'T CRAZE—A new molyb- 
denum alloy makes a superior diecasting die core 
material, says the American Die Casting Insti- 
tute Inc., New York. It effectively resists heat 
checking and crazing even when brass or mag- 
nesium and aluminum base alloys are handled. 


SAVE WITH PLASTIC DESIGN— Savings in 


steel and design time are the goals of a series of 
| lectures for engineers being sponsored by the 
_ American Institute of Steel Construction Inc., 


New York. They’re being given in 11 cities. Regis- 
tration fee: $6. 


GRAPHITE HOLDS 3 MILLION PSI—B asic 
solid state studies have turned up graphite fila- 
ments with tensiles of 3 million psi, a 1000 times 
increase above normal. Availability of perfect 
crystals is expected to broaden research subjects 
and turn up practical applications, says Union 
Carbide Metals Co., a division of Union Carbide 
Corp., New York. 


LITERATURE CATALOG— You'll be able to 
locate technical literature far more easily when 
world leaders decide on a master plan for cata- 
loging. Western Reserve University and Rand 
Development Corp. have a world conference 
scheduled for September at Cleveland. 


METRIC INCH: PRO AND CON— “I have 
long been convinced that ultimately the U. S. 
must shift to the metric system,” says Lewis L. 
Strauss, secretary of commerce, who recently ad- 
dressed the American Physical Society. But pro- 
ponents of the decimal inch observe an increasing 
trend toward its adoption rather than the metric 
system, says the American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials, Philadelphia. 


PRINTED CIRCUIT BEATS HEAT—A printed 
circuit made of alumina and a fired on molybde- 
num-manganese compound operates perfectly at 
1300° F, a threefold increase over ordinary print- 
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ed circuits, says Advanced Vacuum Products Inc., 
Stamford, Conn. (George L. Heitman, produc- 
tion manager, calls it a Molumina circuit.) Ad- 
vantages cited: It’s unaffected by moisture, op- 
erates in corrosive atmospheres, and greatly in- 
creases physical and electrical characteristics. The 
circuits can be degreased or scrubbed with soap 
and water. 


NEW DIECASTING ALLOY—HMIIXA is the 
latest member of the magnesium thorium group 
of alloys for service above 500° F. It retains its 
properties through 800° F, says Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich., and can be used with reg- 


ular diecasting equipment. 


IRON ORE CONCENTRATOR— Roasting 
Labrador hematite in a reducing atmosphere pro- 
duces magnetite which can be readily separated 
from non-ore bearing particles. The process nearly 
doubles the iron content (38 per cent becomes 
71 per cent), say Canadian federal mine scientists. 


PORCELAIN GAINS UTILITY— Steel or alu- 
minum expanded metals now come with a series 
of porcelain enamel coatings for decorative grilles, 
signs, or backgrounds, says Ingram-Richardson 
Mfg. Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 


HI-TEMP ELECTRICAL CONDUCTOR—Com- 
bining copper and zirconium produces an excellent 
alloy for electrical equipment operating at high 
temperatures, says American Metal Climax Inc., 
New York. It is said to be far superior to un- 
alloyed copper. 


CHEAPER VACUUMS— A $235 pump uses va- 
porized titanium to react with stray molecules 
of gases and produce a high vacuum (it’s called 
gettering). Two can evacuate a 6.5 gallon con- 
tainer, lowering the vacuum from 50 microns to 
0.1 micron in 8 minutes, says NRC Equipment 
Corp., Newton, Mass. 


2) 
~l 


TECHNIC, 
OUTLOOK 
TECHNIC, 


Present practice line shows difference from other types of heat treatment. Cooling rate | 
reaches 1050°F right at proper transformation point but passes through bainite line | 


before it reaches 900° F. 


quench and draw of eutectoid steel parts. 


lsothermal Heat Treating Approach 


Salt is kept at 650-675° F 


} 


4 


* 


Wins Savings, Quality Bonus 


Steel firm tailors salt bath technique to replace standard oil 


Results: Savings 


in labor, floor space, and equipment 


A NOVEL modification of a stand- 
ard salt bath technique (austemper- 
ing or isothermal annealing) 
brought savings in labor, floor space, 
and equipment costs to a major 
eastern steel company. A _ bonus, 
better quality, was unexpected. 

Product: A 3 lb rail hook made 
of a eutectoid steel. 
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Method: A 650 to 675° F quench 
in molten salt, following a 1700° F 
heat and forming operation. 

Result: Complete transformation 
of the metal into fine pearlite. 


© The old system was too inflexible 
and required too close control. 
The product must have spring 


formation since it may be re-used 
several times. It starts as a 24 
in. billet which passes through pri- 
mary and finishing mills to become 
a modified T-section blank about 
2 in. high and a foot long. 

Blanks are heated to 1850° F in a 
gas furnace, formed in two stages 
on a press, and heat treated. 


Parts used to come from the 
forming press (at 1700° F), ee 
4 


7 
properties, toughness, and resist “ 
i 
A 
; 
HN 
i 
} 


Ae 


ping into an oil quench tank with 
jet agitation. Gas fired or electric 
furnace tempering followed to pro- 
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lice a tempered martensite. 
|The trouble with the old sys- 


fm stemmed from a lack of flexi- 


jlity. As long as production moved 


a steady pace, parts came out 
‘ith the proper hardness. But let 


breakdown occur, or the operating 


‘ew take a break, and parts got 
ertempered—hardness fell below 
vecification. Another thing: Many 
es an operator was permitted to 
ecide whether parts were properly 
ardened. 
‘Part temperature before quench 
as also too critical. Delay cooled 
ae piece from a normal 1700° F 
‘eatly affecting proper quenching. 


Replacement with Holden furnace 
juipment followed extensive ex- 
srimentation. 

Company engineers decided to put 
1 a new system and replace the 
mmpering furnaces with a salt 
ath and automatic conveyors. They 
rst planned to have a 20 minute 
mper at 1050°F, but A. F. 
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Holden Co., Detroit, warned against 
plunging an oil-quenched part into 


molten salt. 


First attempts to anneal the 
parts isothermally—cooling from 
1700° F to 1050° F in 0.75 second— 
produced coarse pearlite which 
wasn’t hard enough. Work with 
temperatures between 500° F and 
1050° F brought out the fact that 
600 to 650° F produced exactly 
what was needed. And there was 
no trace of bainite which is sup- 
posed to form at quenching tempera- 
tures under 900° F. Steel company 
metallurgists believe the cooling rate 
is just right to complete trans- 
formation of the microstructure into 
fine pearlite before the part reaches 
900° F—transformation is complete 
in 10 to 20 seconds. 

Initial tests were carried out on 
laboratory equipment; later, a 3000 
piece batch was put through the 
paces on Holden equipment at De- 
troit. Once results were confirmed, 
steel company officials decided on 


a continuous design which would 
handle 30 parts a minute (each 
weighs 2.4 to 3.9 lb, depending on 
cross section). 


¢ The trick is to have a large salt 
volume to take care of the heat. 

The conveyor which carries the 
parts through the salt bath is timed 
to hold them under for 3 minutes— 
a large safety factor since theo- 
retically it should take only 20 sec- 
onds for complete transformation. 


(The furnace holds about 233 
cu ft of potassium-sodium nitrate 
that is well-agitated to insure a high 
handling capacity.) 

The present system is so uniform 
plant engineers can exactly correlate 
carbon content and hardness. It 
produces parts with improved spring 
characteristics that last longer in 
service than previous products. 

And the reason Holden people 
are pleased is that the installation 
cost of three units equaled the cost 
of one proposed originally. 
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These Men Score Breakthrough 
For Vapor Deposition 


Louis Mager, executive vice president, Dr. Romeo G. Bourdeau, project super- 
visor, and Dr. B. L. Averbach, chairman, Alloyd Research Corp., discuss new 
process for depositing dense, adherent coatings of tungsten, chromium, and 


molybdenum on metals and refractories. 
yf 


sten tube with walls 0.002 in. thick) 


COULD YOU use a dense, strong 
tungsten tube with 0.002 in. walls? 

Or a plating of molybdenum on 
a ceramic? 

Or a ductile coat of chromium 
0.005 in. thick that won’t spall or 
crack when you bend it? 

Such things are a practical real- 
ity, says Alloyd Research Corp., 
Watertown, Mass., which has devel- 
oped a way to deposit such refrac- 
tory metals in a vacuum. (It is 
similar to vacuum metallizing of 
thick coatings of aluminum and 
cadmium reported June | in STEEL, 


p. 96.) 


e The developer says the process 
offers many market possibilities. 
Electronics and missile people 
stand to benefit first, Alloyd offi- 
cials claim. Possibilities include 
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plate elements for radio tubes and 
tubing for high temperature areas 
in missiles. (Why not wells for 
high temperature sensing devices?) 

Alloyd also points out that seam- 
less, high density tubing can be 
made in much larger sizes and 
lengths without much _ difficulty. 
(Dr. B. L. Averbach, chairman of 
the company and associate professor 
of metallurgy at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, says that 
to the best of his knowledge no 
one has yet made tungsten tubing 
as thin, dense, or pure.) 

Pore-free chromium deposits on 
base metals offer another way to 
protect metals from corrosion. It 
may turn out to be a substitute for 
stainless, says Alloyd. 

Tungsten or molybdenum de- 
posits have also been made on 


(Dr. Averbach holds a 1% in. tung- 


graphite, a major 
rocket nozzles. 


possibility for 


¢ Deposits are tight, ductile. 
Chromium coatings 0.005 in. 
thick on copper and steel show no 
signs of spalling or peeling, crack- 
ing, or flaking after extended bend 
testing. Such coatings completely 
protect a copper base for 64 hours 
in a 20 per cent nitric acid solution. 
Alloyd’s breakthrough came as an 


outgrowth of its efforts to make | 


large quantities of high purity met- 
als. Production is still in the pilot 
plant stage although processing 
costs are being accumulated and_ 
analyzed. Meanwhile, Alloyd 


would like to try coating a wider | 


variety of parts or forming thin 
components for other firms who 
would like to test its process. 
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aint Use Cut 
0 Per Cent 


INT CONSUMPTION has been 
t SO per cent by electrostatic 
fay painting at Kay-Mar Indus- 
es Inc., Cassopolis, Mich. The 
pany’s six month paint inven- 
was stretched to a year’s sup- 

Another gain: About one- 
ird of the floor space formerly re- 
ired for painting was saved with 
Ransburg No. 2 process unit. 


Electrostatic painting provides a 
vier, more uniform application 
th metallic paints. 


It’s possible to use a higher met- 
content in the coating. This 
hans a better finish is possible. 
lor changes are easier. Rejects, 
nich used to run 1.5 per cent, are 
n to 0.25 per cent. 


Important safety benefit: Gen- 
al housekeeping was improved so 
insurance rates were 
Fumes and paint odors 
sre lessened. 


=e 


Painting — Furniture legs and 
umes go through four cleaning 
iges before painting. Then they’re 
t on workholders spaced on 36 
' centers. A 600 ft overhead con- 


lyor carries the work at 9 fpm. 


(Chairs are hung one to a fixture. 
ther parts such as table legs, are 
buped—up to eight to a fixture. 
haller hardware pieces are 
buped in larger quantities on tree 
be fixtures. 


The parts rotate as they make a 
bp around the floor mounted 
ray unit. The surfaces get a 
moplete, uniform coating. The 
e reciprocator stroke length is 
‘ed on all parts except the bar 
pol—the stroke is lengthened for 
e longer legs. 
After painting, parts move along 
10 a gas fired oven to bake out 
| 400° F for 8 minutes. Then 
ey’ re inspected, assembled, and 


cked. 


The changeover to electrostatic 
inting was made with minimum 
ork interruption. The plant was 
ysed at Friday noon and opened 
e following Tuesday. 
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Sleeve Guards Thermocouple 
Against Thermal Shock 


Silicon nitride shield lasts four times as long as those previous- 


ly used on suction pyrometer. 


Instrument checks air tem- 


perature in the open hearth combustion zone 


Pyrometer on water cooled probe checks open hearth temperatures. 


NEED parts with high temperature 
stability and thermal shock resist- 
ance? Silicon nitride is being used 
in such applications. 

Sleeves made of the material pro- 
tect thermocouples from radiant 
heat in open hearth gas temperature 
measurement. They’re made _ by 
Haynes Stellite Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
a division of Union Carbide Corp. 


e A suction pyrometer, with a 
shielded thermocouple, measures 
temperatures in the open hearth 
combustion zone. 

For efficient open hearth oper- 
ation, air must be preheated to a 
high temperature before it enters 
the combustion zone. A _ thermo- 
couple, mounted on the end of a 
water cooled probe, measures air 
temperature. 


Double 
walled refractory tube protects thermocouple from radiant heat and thermal shock 


Inset: 


The air is drawn through a shield, 
consisting of two concentric tubes 
and made of refractory material. It 
protects the thermocouple against 
radiant heat from furnace walls and 
temperature fluctuation up to 2700° 
F in 90 seconds. 


e A casting process turns out parts 
that last longer. 

Shields made of silicon nitride last 
four times as long as those previ- 
ously used. They’re made by slip 
casting pure silicon metal, then sin- 
tering it in a nitrogen rich atmos- 
phere. Parts can be made in a wide 
range of shapes and sizes. 

The material is used in gas tem- 
perature measurement in other parts 
of the open hearth. In some cases, 


parts are exposed briefly to temper- 
atures as high as 3200° F. 
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Optics Slash Machine Alignment Time 


Instruments are used to make precise adjustments in the erec- 
tion of large machine tools. The tooling has also helped 


boost the quality of machines 


OPTICAL tooling saves 58 per cent 
of the time spent in leveling and 
aligning an Ingersoll, adjustable rail 
milling machine. It has cut 71 per 
cent off the time formerly needed 
to align a horizontal boring mill. 


Better alignment also helps to 
speed machine installation in the 
customer’s plant. 

Massive beds, housings, and cross- 
rails fer the custom-built machines 
must be fitted on Ingersoll’s assem- 


After the machine bed has been leveled, these men use 
optics to align the spindle sweep in relation to the bed 


bly floor, knocked down, then re- 
assembled at the customer’s plant, 


By using the Brunson optical 
tooling in original assembly, each } 
section can be checked for hair- | 
fine accuracies. Chances of over- 
looking conditions requiring correc- 
tive measures are greatly reduced. 
It means that the time needed for 
reassembly and alignment in the 
customer’s plant is reduced to a 
minimum. The end result is a bet- 


ated 
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(Aethods Dept. 
ngersoll Milling Machine Co. 
tockford, III. 


er machine that can produce parts 
o closer tolerances. 


» Procedure—Here’s how machine 
beds are leveled and checked for 
‘traightness. 

| The transit is set up near the 
tenter of the assembled bed _ sec- 
lions. A target, a small plastic 
ting with a crosspattern on it, is 


aligns the transit crosshairs with 
‘he target pattern. Bed adjustment 
\s made by raising or lowering jacks. 
| After the first adjustment is com- 
plete, the operator moves the target 
/o successive points along the bed, 
jepeating the alignment procedure 
ed. 


‘pach time. 

Optics has a solid advantage over 
To check bed straightness, the 
perator sets up a telescope at one 


ome other systems in making suc- 
essive alignments. Once the tran- 
it is set, it is never moved. Each 
oint on the bed is determined with 
eference to the transit. In previous 
ystems, the second point was 
hecked against the first, the third 
gainst the second, and so on. Any 
rror made in the setup was com- 
ounded on down the length of the 
nd of the bed and the target at 
the other. After the target and 
he scope are aligned, the target 
ls moved toward the scope. Any 
lateral aberration of the bed is im- 
mediately apparent. 
Another Plus—Optics also assures 
hat the machine housing is 
erpendicular to the bed. 
The operator establishes a ref- 
rence point with the scope, making 
he line of sight parallel with the 
achine bed. Then an _ optical- 
quare transit is set up (it can be 
ighted from the side as well as the 
nd) so the scope’s line of sight 
ntersects the side lens. This puts 
the two instruments in direct align- 
ment. 
| Sighting through the end of the 
ptical square transit, the operator 
uides the machine adjustment un- 
til the two lines of sight, hence the 
wo machine parts, form a 90 de- 
ree angle. 
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dlaced on the bed. The operator — 


Stainless Steel Honeycombs 
Are Brazed in a Blanket 


Rohr engineers are arranging silica insulated heating blankets around a welded 
steel envelope containing honeycomb part. 
time 7O per cent 


AN ELECTRIC blanket technique 
is the key to a new way to braze 
stainless steel honeycombs. It prom- 
ises faster production, greater econ- 
omy, and flexibility. 

Cycle time is cut from 23 hours 
(using a furnace) to 6 hours. Other 
advantages: Closer temperature con- 
trol and improved brazes in complex 
shapes. 


° A high temperature wire mesh 
heater blanketed by silica insula- 
tion furnishes the heat for brazing. 

Rohr Aircraft Corp., Chula Vista, 
Calif., and Electrofilm, North Hol- 
lywood, Calif., collaborated to solve 
the problem. They sought to avoid 
the use of hefty, expensive furnaces 
and long production times which 
are necessary with older methods. 
(A large furnace may take 15 mil- 
lion Btu just to reach brazing tem- 
perature.) 


Method is said to reduce processing 


To prevent oxidation during 
brazing, production panels are 
welded into a steel container or 
envelope filled with argon gas and 
exhausted during brazing. Each 
panel or sandwich has a honeycomb 
core sandwiched between layers of 
copper-lithium-silver brazing alloy 
and top and bottom skins. 

For an effective bond, tempera- 
ture must be held at 1650° F, then 
lowered to 1450° F before unload- 
ing. Normally, the load is. again 
raised to 1000° F to-age the stain- 
less. The blanket technique re- 
sponds comparatively fast to tem- 
perature adjustments because of its 
low mass. 

“In August, we plan to use this 
method for limited production of 
stainless honeycomb structures for 
Convair’s B-58 Hustler, a McDon- 
nell fighter, and the B-70 chemical 
bomber,” says Rohr. 
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ro This Cobalt 60 Carrier Is Controlled 


eS From a Safe Area 


. 
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The radioactive material is 
used for radiographic testing 


of steel castings, forgings, | 
and weldments. Method has ~ 
several advantages 


HANDLING of cobalt 60 is easier, 
faster, and safer with the remotely 
controlled mobile carrier used at 
National Supply Co., Torrance, 
Calif. 


The radioactive material is used 
to test steel forgings, castings, and 
weldments. 

The mobile unit has a flexible 
projector tube in which a cobalt 
pill is guided to the point of use 
from a lead storage safe. The con- 
trol unit is on the end of a long 
flexible metallic cable which is un- 
reeled to a safe distance from the 
enclosed testing area. 


The projector tube is supported 
in position after the radiographic 
film is on the part to be tested. 

A manually operated crank and 
gear wheel on the control unit op- 
erate a rack type chain drive which 
propels the pill through tubing to 
the point of exposure. 

After exposure, the crank is used 
to draw the cobalt back into the 
lead storage safe. To increase safety, 
lights on the control unit indicate 
the position of the pill. 


e AEC Specifications — National 
Supply built the outdoor enclosure 
to Atomic Energy Commission spe- 
cifications. It has concrete walls 
18 in. thick and 7 ft high. Large 
parts can be carried into the en- 
closure by truck through a gate, or 
by truck-crane over the wall. 


The new equipment widens the 
practical use of radiographic ex- 
aminations of large steel parts by 
National Supply. Two other radia- 
tion sources are used to check the 
quality of smaller steel parts. 
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PROOF OF BETTER ADHESION—Rusted metal sheets were coated 
with primers and finish coats and exposed to weatherometer at 95 
| degrees and 95 per cent humidity for 300 hours. They were then 
| subjected to severe bending in conical mandrel. Conventional primer 
)cracked and broke away from surface. RUSTMASTER showed little 
sign of stress revealing far greater flexibility and adhesion. 


[See Oe 


| PROOF OF BETTER ENDURANCE~—In salt spray test, metal panels 
| were coated with primers and finish coats and scribed to bare 
metal. Panels were then subjected to salt spray test for 500 hours. 
“Conventional” panel had severe blistering and under-film corrosion. 
| RUSTMASTER restricted corrosion to scribed area, proving higher 
_anti-corrosive qualities. 


PROOF OF BETTER PROTECTION—Primers were applied to rusted 
metal panels and exposed to weatherometer test for 1600 hours. 
Scraping of both panels with knife blade showed that conventional 
primer pigment remained on the surface of the rust. RUSTMASTER 
vehicle and anti-corrosive pigments were bound into the rust, proving 
deeper penetration, more protection. 
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Revolutionary Metal Primer... 


RUSTMASTEF 


Penetrates rust faster 
and more thoroughly, 
dries faster, and gives 
better protection 


Secret to the remarkable RUSTMASTER perform- 
ance is a special surface wetting additive*. This 
additive gives the vehicle and pigment in RUST- 
MASTER superior penetrating power through rust 
which remains after average surface preparation. 


This protective primer pierces tight rust layers and 
actually forces its way to the metal surface. Once 
there, it bonds firmly with the substrate, driving out 
corrosive moisture and air remaining in microscopic 
pores. This bonding action produces an extremely 
strong, flexible, durable finish. 

The swift penetrating action of RUSTMASTER 
makes it fast-drying, too—waiting period before 
applying finish coat is now hours instead of days. 


So successful have been exhaustive laboratory tests, 
that RUSTMASTER wetting agent is now being ex- 
tensively field tested by the Lead Industries Associ- 
ation in formulas for Red Lead and Modified Red 
Lead Primers, and is included in experimental formu- 
lations recommended by the Association to industry 
for field testing. 


Write on your company letterhead for complete 
information. 


For most efficient protective maintenance systems, use 
RUSTMASTER with recommended Glidden finish coatings. 


*Patent applied for 


COATINGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
The Glidden Company 
INDUSTRIAL PAINT DIVISION 
900 Union Commerce Building 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
In Canada: The Glidden Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
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PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 


Big Levelers Make Plates Flat 


PGS 


Operator and helper check flatness of plate 200 in. wide before it enters leveler. 


Information is used to help determine right setting for work rolls 


Closer tolerances being demanded show need for such equip- 


ment. 
a day by previous methods 


NEED steel plates flatter than 
those made to commercial toler- 
ances? They’re available, thanks 
to outsize roller levelers. 

Two of the machines roll plates 
to almost perfect flatness at Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. They’re 
made by Birdsboro Steel Foundry 
& Machine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
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Husky machines flatten four pieces per hour vs. one 


¢ The trend in ordering is toward 
flatter plates. Fast, effective me- 
chanical leveling is a must. 

Plates can often be shipped di- 
rectly from the rolling mill, but 
some must be heat treated. That 
causes distortion, which must be re- 
moved with mechanical equipment. 

An increasing number of orders 


call for tolerances closer than com- 
mercial standards; in some cases, 
almost perfect flatness is requested. 
But that isn’t practicable, the com- 
pany says. A maximum variation 
of 1% in. in “dead flat” material is 
acceptable in the steel industry. 

Usually, when plates are ordered 
from the mill, flatness is specified 
by standard commercial tolerances. 
In a plate '% in. thick and 108 in. 
long, a 1 in. level variation is often 
allowed. 


e The machines are faster than 
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)) previously used leveling methods; 
labor and maintenance costs are 
) lower. 
_ Each leveler requires only an op- 
}erator and one helper. Making 
three passes per plate, the two men 
can average four leveled plates an 
hour. By the previous method, it 
took up to 8 hours for one plate. 
The machines are rugged and ac- 
‘}curate. But they’re no more dif- 
| ficult to maintain than other mill 
| equipment. 
| Every three months, rolls are re- 
1 moved for inspection. They’re 


> cup ESS aneiienmean-? pt SDAP 


Once a year, 
bearing and power train compo- 
/nents are cleaned, inspected, and 
| re-lubricated. 


e The company uses two of the 
machines. One accommodates 
widths up to 160 in. The other 
takes plates as wide as 200 in. 

The 200 in. unit has five upper 
and four lower work rolls. It 
handles mild steel plates up to 31/ 
in. thick, armor plates up to 2 in. 
thick, and ductile alloys 2 to 3 in. 
thick, depending on yield strength. 

The 160 in. leveler, with three 
upper and two lower work rolls, 
takes plates up to 134 in. thick. 

Both machines turn out almost 
perfectly flat plates. The time and 
| number of passes required depend 
| on the thickness, composition, and 
original curvature. 


e Retractable work rolls give the 
larger unit more flexibility. 

_ After each plate is heat treated, 

_it is sent to the leveler on a roller 

feeder table. Accurate roll clear- 

ance levels the plate over its entire 

width. The finished piece is de- 
livered to a 45 ft runout table. 

Work rolls are supported by 
backup rolls to maintain the right 
clearance and reduce deflection. 
Space between upper and lower 
rolls is set for the level thickness 
of the plate by a mechanical screw 
drive. 

All nine rolls are used on plates 
up to 11% in. thick. For heavier 
pieces, two upper and two lower 
rolls are withdrawn, doubling the 
distance between roll centers. 

Roll speeds vary from 1914 fpm, 
for the thickest plates, to 391/ 
fpm when thinner plates are rolled. 
Minimum thickness: 1% in. for 
clad steel, 5% in. for carbon steel. 
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Semiautomatic unit (above) ends manual 
handling and replaces three men with one 


Pallet Transporter 


Trims Manhour Costs 


A SEMIAUTOMATIC pallet trans- 
porter has practically eliminated 
manual handling and made it pos- 
sible to replace three men with one 
at the Bloomington, Ind., plant of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 

It’s being used to process capac- 
itors. One operator serves three 
parallel banks of Stokes vacuum 
ovens and impregnators. 

Capacitors arrive from the testing 
area and are banded together on 
steel pallets. 


@ Work Sequence—The transport- 
er receives the pallets from a roller 
conveyor and moves them to an im- 
pregnator. While one pallet load 
is being processed, the unit con- 


tinues to load or unload other pal- 
lets in the processing cycle. 

Each of the three banks consists 
of two impregnators and one oven. 
In serving them, the transporter is 
automatically positioned at the vari- 
ous stations and levels after the re- 
quired phase has been activated. 

Electric and hydraulic controls 
power the unit in four directions: 
Traverse, lift, side shift, and roll-on- 
roll-off. 

Lateral movement capacity is 12,- 
000 lb. Lift capacity is 3000 lb. 
Lift speed is 3 ft per minute and 
traverse speed is 31 ft per minute. 
The unit is made by Special Prod- 
ucts Div., Colson Corp., Somerville, 
Mass. 
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Scrap Handling—Problem or Profit? 


Mechanized chip removal is faster and cleaner than manual 
methods. Conveyors often pay for themselves with reduced 
manpower and machine downtime. They save floor space 
and upgrade salvaged material. Choice of hinged pan con- 
veyors, bucket elevators, or vibrating troughs depends on 
scrap volume and value and arrangement of machines 


IS SCRAP handled in your plant 
by 20 men with baskets, or by one 
man and a conveyor system? 

Automatic conveyors for scrap 
handling are gaining popularity in 
metalworking plants, says Walter 
G. Engler, vice president, Gifford- 
Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Reasons: ‘They reduce machine 
downtime and labor cost (both run 
high in manual processing). They 
take scrap out of production areas 
rapidly. They also permit im- 
proved efficiency in the use of plant 
space. 


¢ Design depends on scrap volume, 
value, and the cost of manual proc- 
essing. 

In weighing benefits and initial 
cost of a conveyor system, each 
company must consider daily scrap 
output, its salvage value, and the 
type of equipment needed for man- 
ual or mechanical processing. Pro- 
duction time is lost when machines 
are shut down for cleaning. And 
labor isn’t the only cost in manual 
handling; trucks, tote boxes, cranes, 
and slings must be used. 

The conveyor system can be 
simple or complex, depending on 
the job. It may collect large 
amounts of scrap from each ma- 
chine and deliver it to convenient- 
ly located containers. Or it may 
pick up scrap as it’s produced, take 
it through several processing opera- 
tions, and dump it in storage bins, 
railroad cars, or trucks. 

Some machines turn out enough 
scrap to justify separate conveyor 
systems. Others, in rows or banks, 
can be adapted to discharge scrap 
into a common conveyor system. 


e The mechanized system is effec- 
tive in scrap processing and coolant 
reclamation. 
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Processing of scrap for resale is 
more efficient with a mechanized 
system. Equipment usually in- 
cludes a high speed centrifuge for 
oil extraction, and crushing equip- 
ment that reduces scrap to uniform 


Horizontal feeder conveyors catch chips as they fall from two lathes. 
conveyor (center) carries the chips to a loading chute 


size. It may include a baler. 


In some plants, the dollar value ~ 
of reclaimed coolant justifies in- 
stallation of a scrap handling sys- ~ 
tem. Used coolant is collected in ~ 
sumps under the conveyors, piped 
to clarification and filtering units, 
then returned to the supply tank 
for re-use. 


e Three types of equipment are 


available: Hinged pan conveyors, 
bucket elevators, and oscillating — 
troughs. 


Conveyors can be adapted to any 
scrap handling problem, whether 


Collecting 


STEEL 


material movement is horizontal, 
vertical, or inclined. 


i 


§ 


| The hinged pan conveyor, most 
‘popular for scrap handling, con- 
‘sists of pans, connected by hinge 
ipbins to matched strands of roller 


ec. All normal wear is restrict- 
ed to rollers and bushings on the 
hinge pins. , 

Each convevor is self-contained. 
‘Head and tailshaft assemblies are 
mounted on a structural steel frame- 
work. The unit is usually installed 
‘im a trench under the floor. 


When the convevor has an in- 
lined section, steel cleats in the 


ackward. Pan joints leave no 
opening during movement, and 
harp edged scrap can’t become 
wedged. Side flanges form a con- 
tinuous wall and prevent scrap 
from spilling over. 


_ Bucket elevators move material 
ertically, or up steep inclines. 
hey’re not often used to take scrap 
directly from machines. Most pop- 
ular use: Elevation of scrap from 
collecting conveyors to storage bins, 
or transfer of material from one 
floor to another. 

Oscillating, or vibrating trough 
conveyors move scrap horizontally. 
Regenerative force of coil springs 
helps the drive motor move mate- 
‘rial upward and forward. 


e An automatic conveyor system 
can eliminate machine shutdowns 
‘for scrap removal. 
| Conveyors remove chips as fast 
as they fall from 60 in. grooving 
lathes at General Electric Co.’s 
Large Steam Turbine-Generator 
Dept. plant at Schenectady, N. Y. 
_ Chips falling through the lathe 
bed are deflected by skirts into a 
horizontal, hinged pan conveyor 
that runs the length of the bed. 
‘They’re carried to the tail end of 
the lathe and dumped into an in- 
clined, hinged pan conveyor section 
that lifts them to a chute above two 
tote boxes. The chute is divided, 
so one box can be removed while 
the other is being loaded. 
Formerly, an overhead crane lift- 
ed a metal cover from a tote box 
under the lathe, removed the box, 
set another in place, and replaced 
the cover. The operation required 
a 30 minute shutdown and had to 
be repeated two or three times a 
day. 
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pans prevent scrap from sliding. 


© Mechanization often pays for it- 
self in manhours saved. 


An underfloor conveyor system 
saves 800 manhours a day at U. S. 
Hoffman Machinery Corp., Au- 
burn, N. Y. All phases of scrap 
handling are mechanized. The sys- 
tem includes conveyors, coolant re- 
claiming units, chip crushers, and 
storage bins. 


Chips and coolant from 40 ma- 
chine tools are dumped into three 
hinged pan feeder conveyors. 
Hinged pan collectors and a pneu- 
matic conveyor deliver the chips to 
storage bins or railroad cars. 


Oil is collected in troughs under 
the conveyors, piped to a flotation 
unit, where it’s reconditioned, and 
returned to the coolant supply tank. 
Heavy material settles out in a col- 
lecting unit; fines are “foamed out” 
in a special compartment. Foam- 
ing action also aerates the coolant 
and helps prevent it from becom- 
ing rancid. 


¢ Conveyors provide faster scrap 
removal from production areas. 

In a large midwestern plant, 5 
tons of scrap an hour are collected 
from machines over a wide area. 


Five oscillating conveyors, under 
the floor, collect scrap from ma- 
chine tools. One of the five also 
serves as a collector, carrving scrap 
from the building. A short trans- 
fer conveyor deposits the scrap on 
an inclined oscillating conveyor, 
which dumps it in the hopper of a 
continuous bucket elevator. The 
scrap is then carried to a storage 
bin for carloading. 

The system accommodates a 
wide range of loads. Example: At 
one point, about 250 lb per hour is 
fed into the system; at another 
point, input runs as high as 1250 
Ib per hour. 


e Plant space can be used more ef- 
ficiently when scrap handling is 
mechanized. 

Usable space was increased 15 
per cent with underfloor scran con- 
veyors in a new General Electric 
plant at Appliance Park, Louisville. 
Space formerly used for access lanes 
and bins is available for machines. 

Chips from 54 punch presses are 
collected by seven feeder conveyors. 
They’re removed from the building 
by a series of conveyors and stored 
in a chute for carloading. 


Sheet Handling Problems 
Ended by Magnetic Rolls 


Magnetic rolls have eliminated 
damage and maintenance problems 
in sheet handling at Rheem Mfg. 
Co. Inc., Linden, N. J. 


A series of small diameter perma- 
nent magnet units (called Eriez 
Magna-Rolls) replaced belts former- 
ly used at the discharge end of coat- 
ing machines handling 16 to 26 
gage sheets. The sheets are 44 x 72 
in. 

The units convey sheets out of 
coating machines and feed them 
to wickets which carry them through 
an oven. The sheets come directly 
from lithographing presses. 

The use of another material at 
this critical point was found to 
cause slippage, marred sheets, and 
a buildup of paint on the belts. Fre- 
quent cleaning was necessary. 

The new units carry the sheets 
securely, without risk of slippage 
and damage, and no paint accumu- 
lates on their hard steel surfaces. 

Magna-Rolls are made by Eriez 
Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 


PENCIL THIN QUARTZ LAMP gives as 
much light as the 1500 watt industrial 
lamp, says General Electric Co., Cleve- 


land. A new principle called the 
iodine cycle eliminates blackening, per- 
mitting the space saving lamp to give 
10 per cent more light during its life. 
The firm claims its Quartzline lamps 
will make possible more efficient com- 
mercial and industrial lighting 
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achine Welds 
100 ft Girder | 
in 8 Hours B | 


a a : 


Same Job 
Used to Take 


60 Hours » 


By cropping 52 hours from the time required to seamweld a 
representative workpiece, this two-headed machine shattered 
a production bottleneck. Part distortion also is cut 


BOX girders for overhead traveling 
cranes used to be set up and then 
repositioned three times before oper- 
ators could weld four seams that 
hold the webs to top and bottom 
cover plates. 

Now the girders are set up and 
then turned over once. 

Welders used to make two passes 
on each seam, the first with a 3/16 
in. electrode, the second with a 5/16 
in. This was done to minimize dis- 
tortion. 

Now a machine welds two seams 
in a single pass. 


e A $30,000 investment was re- 
covered in less than a year. 

At Morgan Engineering Co., Al- 
liance, Ohio, engineers working on 
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an over-all cost reduction program 
put the spotlight on a welding bot- 
tleneck. The box girders, 50 to 120 
ft long, were being held up an in- 
ordinate time while welders care- 
fully laid four seamwelds, each the 
total length of the girder. 

The girder was placed in a pair 
of 45 degree stands so the weld 
joint between the web and flange 
could be welded downhand. This 
meant that after each seamweld was 
completed, the girder had to be 
repositioned—a total of four setups. 
Positioning alone took the services 
of two men for 7 hours. 


¢ The complete job now takes only 
an hour more than handling did. 
The girder is placed on its side 


under a tandem-head traveling 
welding machine built by Morton 
Mfg. Co., Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
Operators position the heads above 
the weld joint and start the ma- 
chine. Traveling at a rate of 17 in. 
a minute, the two Linde heads lay 
down 3% in. fillet welds on both 
seams. The machine uses _ sub- 
merged melt welding. Rollers rid- 
ing the outside of the flange and 
the surface of the web guide the 
heads on their carriages to accom- 
modate any variations in the part. 


The machine has a track travel 
of 125 ft. Welding current is sup- 
plied by two Hobart motor-genera- 
tor units (900 ampere, constant 
potential). 


Other advantages of the system: 
The speed of welding and the un- 
interrupted arc minimize the total 
time of heat input and hold distor- 
tion to a minimum. Leadtime for 
the parts has been cut, and the shop 
has more hours available for other 
work. 
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ethod Enables Honing 


ARDENED spur and_helical 

ears from 12 to 200 in. in diam- 

ter can be honed by a new meth- 

d developed by National Broach 
Machine Co. 


The Red Ring gear honing proc- | 


ss improved the sound qualities of 
fears by removing nicks and burrs, 

aking small tooth form correc- 
ions, and improving surface finish. 


In operation, an abrasive im- 
regnated, gearlike tool runs _ in 
esh with the work gear at crossed- 
xes relationship. A motor turns 
he work gear which drives the tool 
hile it is traversed back and forth 
cross the face of the gear. 


The honing tool spindle is sup- 
orted by a tilt mounting. That 
rrangement permits either con- 
tant pressure (controlled work 
ressure) or zero backlash (fixed 
enter distance with predetermined 
pressure) honing methods to be se- 
fected by the user. 


| 


ERE is a numerically controlled, 
louble spindle, turning and boring 
anit that will machine inside and 
sutside contours of hemispheres, 
rylinders, and other related parts 
within repeatable tolerances of plus 
or minus 0.0001 in. 

The tape controlled machine re- 
Juces tooling costs, increases produc- 
jon, and shortens the over-all man- 
afacturing cycle when compared 
vith conventional machining meth- 
yds. It was built co-operatively by 
eald Machine Co. and Bendix 
Aviation Corp. 


In operation, one spindle of the 
machine tool machines the outside 
liameter and the other spindle ma- 

(Please turn to Page 108) 
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As applied to a prototype model 
(see illustration), the new process 
makes use of separate tool heads 
and feeding mechanisms that en- 
able one large rotary machine to 
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of Gears up to 200 in. OD 


perform both gear tooth shaving 
and gear tooth honing. 

For more information, write Na- 
tional Broach & Machine Co., 5600 
St. Jean Ave., Detroit 13, Mich. 


Tape Controlled Tool Holds 0.0001 in. Tolerance 
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The CF&I Image represents the strength 
and dependability of all CFeI steel 
products. And for CF&I Steel Wire, this 
symbol reflects top quality. CF&l is the 
leader in designing packaging to reduce 
our customers’ costs. 

This is important to you! When you 
buy CF «lI Steel Wire, you cut production 
costs—save time and money—by speci- 
fying the package that works most 
economically for you. You can choose a 
CF«I wire package that gives you the 
following special benefits: 


CFcl-WICKWIRE WIRE 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 


In the West: THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Albuquerque * Amarillo * Billings * Boise * Butte 
Denver ° El Paso* Ft. Worth * Houston * Kansas City * Lincoln * Los Angeles * Oakland * Oklahoma City * Phoenix 
Portland « Pueblo * Salt Lake City * San Francisco * San Leandro * Seattle * Spokane * Wichita 
In the East: WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago * Detroit * New Orleans 
New York * Philadelphia 

CF&I OFFICE IN CANADA: Montreal 


e reduced downtime through extra long 
lengths of wire 


e simplified inventory control 
fast, economical in-plant handling 
¢ continued cleanliness of the wire 


CF«I Steel Wire is available in a wide 
variety of gages and finishes. Whatever 
your wire requirements, be sure to order 
from CFe&I. All orders—from a coil to a 
carload—will arrive at your plant pack- 
aged for your production. Let our nearest 
sales office know your requirements. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES AT: Calgary * Edmonton * Vancouver * Winnipeg 


Steel-strapped Shaped Coils 


Wooden Racks 
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Stem-paks 
(1500-2500 Ibs. capacity) (500-700 Ibs. capacity) 


Returnable Spiders 
(2000-3000 Ibs. capacity) 


Steel-strapped Coils 
(100-600 Ibs. capacity) 


6626 
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chines the inside diameter of theli 
part. Only one spindle at a timeliif 
is operated on the machine. 

The workpiece is clamped in a 
rotating fixture attached to the\§ 
spindle. A single point tool, \jf 
mounted on two hydraulically op-\j 
erated slides, is numerically con- | 
trolled in two axes (longitudinal |} 
and transverse) to machine the de- |} 
sired part shape. 

For more information, write In- || 
dustrial Controls Section, Bendix |) 
Aviation Corp., 21820 Wyoming 
Ave., Detroit 37, Mich. i 


Rectifier Type Welder 


THE TESTED features of a rising || 
characteristic power source and the || 
advantages of transformer-rectifier || 
design are combined in the Airco- 
matic Fillerarc de welder. 
Specifically geared for use with 
gas shielded, metal arcwelding ap- i 
plications, the machine is suitable |) 
for both manual and automatic | 
welding on all weldable metals. Its | 
primary advantage is stepless ad- 
justment of arc length and rate of 
rise for various wire diameters. ! 
The welder is rated at 450 am- | 
peres, 40 volts, 100 per cent of duty 
cycle. . 
For more information, write Air 
Reduction Sales Co., division of Air 
Reduction Co. Inc., 150 E. 42nd |} 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Gear Speed Reducers 
Are Rated to 200 hp 


HEAVY DUTY speed reduction is 
possible with two Philadelphia in- 
line drives which are rated up to 
200 hp. They feature high over- 
all efficiencies of 94 to 97 per cent, 
depending on the number of re- 
ductions required. 

Double, triple, and quadruple re- 
ductions are available in AGMA 
ratios up to 440 to 1. Right angle, 
spiral bevel attachments are avail- 
able for mounting in any of eight 
Ponsad ctaiilocs steal at drive positions at 45 degree incre- 
The H.M. Harper Company, ments. 

lesa Maximum durability and strength 
are built into each of the units. 
Final stage helical gearing is 
carburized and hardened, and gear 
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eth are precision ground, giving 
‘portant advantages in increased 
pad-carrying capacity, reduced vi- 
‘ration and noise, longer life, and 
Jpace savings. 

) For more information, write Phil- 


if 


‘delphia Gear Corp., 3620 G St., 
Vhiladelphia 34, Pa. 


| 


industrial Turntables 


ASE of assembly and disassembly 
n the job is featured in a line of 
pw cost turntables for industrial 
ransfer applications. A two man 
\rew can install the largest standard 
Init in less than 14 hour. 


| Built of reinforced standard struc- 
ural steel members throughout, the 
urntables are available in sizes up 
» 16 ft in diameter, having load 
larrying capacities up to 3 tons. 

|For more information, write An- 
hor Steel & Conveyor Co., 6906 
(ingsley Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 


Nasher Cleans Bearings 
Nithout Disassembly 


\NTIFRICTION bearings up to 5 
n. in diameter can be cleaned in 
he Model MC-4-1 bench-type ball 
nd roller bearing washer. 

The unit uses the combined clean- 
ag action of solvent and_ air, 
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H A RR P P R Corrosion-resistance starts here 
® : 


What CORROSION-RESISTANT Fastenings 
Do You Need? 


Harper has manufactured fastenings in more than 100 differ- 
ent corrosion-resistant alloys . . . Stainless Steels, Monel, 
Silicon Bronze, Naval Bronze, Brass, Aluminum, Titanium. 


What STANDARD Type and Size Do You Need? 


From #2 screw size through diameters of 2 inches, Harper 
maintains the broadest standard product line in its industry 
... and Harper Distributors are everywhere. See your Yellow 
Pages. 


What SPECIAL Type Fastenings Do You Need? 


Cold Heading and Hot Heading techniques are a science at 
Harper. Both “know-how” and facilities are directed toward 
cost-reduction and quality improvement on your parts of non- 
standard size and shape. 


What EXTRA Benefits Does Harper Give YOU? 


e@ You have assured supply because Harper pro- 
duces its own raw metal. 


e@ You receive immediate deliveries from local 
stocks. 


You gain customer goodwill for your products 
through Harper quality. 


You lower your costs by efficiencies in purchas- 
ing, maintenance and assembly. 


Discaloy bolts being removed from 1800° molten salt bath 


THE H.M.HARPER COMPANY 


8200 LEHIGH AVENUE ¢ MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 
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Cleaning is com- 
plete, nondestructive, and does not 
require removal of seals or shields. 
Average time required for each bear- 
ing is 30 seconds to | minute. 


under pressure. 


Bearings up to 14 in. in diameter 
may be spray washed inside the 
machine. The washer shield is 
transparent for visual inspection of 
cleaning. 

For more information, write Bear- 
ing Inspection Inc., 3311 E. Gage 
Ave., Huntington Park, Calif. 


Unit Checks Thickness 
Of Nearly Any Coating 


FAST, accurate, and direct thick- 
ness readings of virtually any coat- 
ing on any base material can be 
made with the Dermitron Model 
D-2 nondestructive coating thick- 
ness_ tester. 


It measures metal coatings (such 
as plating) on a metal base; non- 
metallic coatings (such as paint, 
anodizing, porcelain) on metal 


base; and metal films on nonmetal- 
lic base (plastics, ceramics). 
The instrument comes with four 
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measuring probes for extra wide 
thickness ranges from thin to thick 
deposits, and requires only 1 in. 
circle-area for measurement. It can 
also be used for sorting and match- 
ing of metals and alloys. A right- 
angle probe is optional for measur- 
ing coatings and films on the in- 
side diameters of pipes, bores in 
castings, and similar uses. 

For more information, write Unit 
Process Assemblies Inc., 61 E. 
Fourth St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Machine Drills or Taps 


12 Holes Simultaneously 


SHORT PRODUCTION runs can 
be made economical with the Deka- 
Drill, multiple spindle, drilling and 
tapping machine. Accessibility of 
controls and ease of setups keep 
downtime at a minimum. 


Two models are available, a man- 
ual unit and a hydraulic machine. 
Both standard models are capable 
of drilling and tapping as many as 
12 holes; more spindles can be or- 
dered. 


For more information, write Pre- 
cision Tool & Mfg. Co., 1305 S. Lar- 
amie, Cicero, III. 


Economy Degreasers Do 
Many Cleaning Tasks 


A LINE of low priced (up to $1000) 
degreasing machines can do a wide 
variety of metal cleaning jobs in 
your plant. 

The degreasers use a trichlorethy- 
lene vapor solution to dissolve 
greases, oils, and waxes from all 


| 


Superior spindle | 
ft 


is major factor | 
in accuracy of | 
G&L horizontals | 

i 


The ability of heavy-duty Giddings 
& Lewis horizontal boring, drilling, Y 
and milling machines to work to jig- | 
boring accuracies on many jobs is}! 
made possible by superior spindle | 
construction—and the over-all rigid- 
ity and precision of the machines. |} 
Giddings & Lewis spindles ride in }) 
ultra-precision Timken 0-33 bear- 
ings. These are premium-priced |) 
bearings superior to those used in | 
any other horizontal spindle. 
Surface finish on Giddings & Lewis | 
spindles averages between two and 
three microinches. Runout nor- } 
mally measures .0001 to .0002 TIR. |; 
As illustrated in the drawing, the } 
driving gear is shifted close to the } 
front spindle sleeve bearing for slow- 
speed operation. This minimizes 
torsional deflection on the spindle, |) 
When the heavy drive gear is dis- 
engaged for high-speed operation, |) 
it provides a flywheel effect, essen- 


tial for use of carbide tools. 
ported by the sleeve, ram, and take- | 


1 


The spindle is accurately sup- 


up collet when used in extended 
position for milling. 

When you look at the power and 
beef that backs up this precision 
spindle construction, it is not hard 
to see why G&L horizontals provide | 
exceptional accuracy and versatility. 

These are some of the reasons | 
why these machines carry the high- | 
est trade-in value and the lowest 
piecework rates of any horizontals 
available today. ¥ 

Add to these features use of the 
building-block principle which 
gives you more machine for your 
dollar, and you’ll see why G&L 1 
your top buy. 


symbol for 


machining cost reduction 


GIDDINGS 8 LEWIS 
GLF-110 
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errous and nonferrous metals. 
[Thorough cleaning and drying of 
arts by vapor condensation and a 
and spray rinse is done in seconds. 


Occupying a minimum of floor 
space and weighirig as little as 400 
ib,...the Baronet degreasers will ef- 
‘ciently handle a work load ca- 
pacity of 1600 to 2000 Ib an hour, 
epending on the size of the unit. 
nterior lengths range from 3 to 8 
‘t, while inside depth and width 
of each is 24 by 24 in. 

on Industries, 241 W. Avenue 26, 
_os Angeles 31, Calif. 


Unit Roller Coats Metal 


wice in a Single Pass 


VARYING amounts of varnish, 
lue, wax, or other coating materials 
tan be applied to the top and bot- 
‘om surfaces of metal twice in a 
ingle pass with the Two-Stage 
Twin roller coater. 


Two double coating assemblies 
are located on 18 in. centers. Flat 
ttock is fed into the unit by con- 
veyor. A second conveyor moves it 
rom the first coating section to the 
1ext. Variable speed drive controls 
jhe feed rate. A circulating pump- 
mg unit regulates the amount of 
toating material to the crotches of 
he upper rolls and the feed pans 
yn. the lower rolls. 


iheairont doctor rolls are 
quipped with micrometer type 
and knob adjustments for preci- 
jion metering. Viscosity is controlled 
xy an immersion heater in the sup- 
ply tank which keeps material at 
oom temperature at all times. 

For more information, write 
Jnion Tool Corp., Warsaw, Ind. 


(Please turn to Page 116) 
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For more information, write Bar-. | 


Stuart’s Hi-D cleans, lubricates as 
it cools, inhibits rust even at 60:1 


/f you do a lot of 
grinding, you want 
a highly detergent 
grinding fluid, 
don’t you? And, if 
that's what you are 
using, your great- 


est opportunity to 
save i in the elimination of machine 
trouble. Here's how Hi-D can help. 

This new compound will reduce down- 
time for machine maintenance because it 
does not wash /ube oil from way surfaces 
or remove paint. /t will reduce downtime 
for wheel dressing because it keeps wheels 
free-cutting. And, it will reduce downtime 
for cleaning the machine because it does 
not leave crystalline deposits on the 
chuck or table. 

In aflotation-type filtering system, Hi-D 
has proved its ability to float the ‘‘fines”’ 


Proof of performance—Grinding wheels 
stayed clean and free-cutting 3 times 
longer when Stuart's Hi-D was used in 
this universal gap grinder and other ma- 
chines at The Torrington Co., Bantam 
Bearing Division, South Bend, Indiana. 
This precision bearing manufacturer 
found it to be the one best fluid for the 


..and, in an ordinary sump, it has shown 
excellent chip-settling qualities. 

Even for hogging cuts on a surface 
grinder, Hi-D has all the detergency 
needed to keep your wheels open, yet 
does not make them act too soft. You 
don’t have to go into a big wheel program 
to use it. Mixed at 60:1 for grinding, it 
slashes lubrication costs, inhibits rust, 
and remains stable even after picking up 
tramp oil, 

You can standardize more effectively 
and simplify inventory, too, because 
Stuart's Hi-D at 40:1 is an excellent cut- 
ting compound—has proved its effective- 
ness on threaders, lathes, and other 
cutter-type operations. It handles a wider 
range of operations than most syn- 
thetic compounds because it lubricates 
as it cools. 


average condition on 87 grinders. It re- 
duced grinding fluid costs by 4 because 
it is more effective at 60:1 than the former, 
more expensive lubricant was at 40,7. 
Phone your Stuart representative for in- 
formation on our introductory Trial Drum 
Guarantee. 


stuart Productive Lubrication 


DP. A. STUART OLB €oO., ZEMET ED 
2727 South Troy Street, Chicago 23, Illinois e Phone: Bishop 7-7100 


CANADIAN D. A. STUART OIL CO., LIMITED, P. 0. Box 430, 43 Upton Road, Scarborough, Ontario, Canada 
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First Precision Component 


in the Run... or Last 


Acme-Gridleys 
Sustain Exacting 
Tolerances for 
Ir Ms 


“New Look 


An eight unit 
battery of 
He" RA-6 
Acme-Gridleys. 


Close-up of rear side of tooling zone showing slotting attachment in the 5th position. 


At IBM’s modern Lexington, Kentucky plant, twenty 
Acme-Gridley 1%’ six spindle automatics are mass- 
producing the small to miniature parts for their sleek 
new electric typewriter. They help to provide IBM 
with greater sustained accuracy at lower cost than other 
comparable machines. 


The precision components are held to closely controlled 
tolerances of .0005 t.i.r. These limits apply to the last 
piece in the run as well as the first, and consistent 
accuracy is maintained with less machine adjustment 
than ever before realized. Sustaining the closely con- 
trolled tolerances of these parts completely minimizes 
costly rejections during exhaustive quality control checks 
of the completed units. Inspection time is greatly reduced. 


IBM has also found that the wide-open tooling zone 
of their %’’ Acme-Gridleys permits much greater lati- 
tude in tooling up for complicated operations performed 
in a single set-up. This, plus the lasting accuracy of 
direct camming and the flexibility of independently 
operated toolslides, makes this newest member of the 
Acme-Gridley family a profitable asset to IBM’s modern 
production line. Write for Bulletin MRA-S8. 


Pioneer in 
Circumferential 
Automation 


The National 


Acme Company 
189 E. 131st Street 
Cleveland 8, Ohio 

Sales Offices: Newark 2, N.J.; Chicago 6, Ill.; Detroit 27, Mich, 


Odd shapes are no problem 
for the new Townsend Model 75 
Tubular Rivet Setting Machine | 


High production rates 
using unskilled labor 
cut fastening costs 


Skillfully designed tooling gives complete versatility 
to the new Townsend Model 75 Tubular Rivet Setting 
Machine. A variety of specialized tooling is available 
to equip the Townsend machines for any size and 
shape of work. 

Townsend tubular rivets are available in steel, 
aluminum, copper, brass, nickel-silver and special 
materials for use in joining anything from cloth to 
steel sheets. Thus, Townsend makes available the 
economies of tubular rivet fastening for a wide range 
of products in a number of different materials. 
Townsend’s experienced fastening engineers provide 
application design service. 

If you wish to enjoy the economies of fastening 
with tubular rivets, write for complete information on 
the versatile Model 75 Setting Machine and the 
complete line of Townsend tubular rivets. Townsend 
Company, P. O. Box 71-C, Ellwood City, Pa. 


Townsend Company 


Engineered Fasteners Division 


ELLWOOD CITY - PENNSYLVANIA 


§n Canada: Parmenter & Bulloch Manufacturing Company, Limited, Gananoque, Ontario 


coiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Metal Cleaning Data 


“Your Guide to Effective, Economical } 
Metal Cleaning” is a folder containing 
a series of charts. It covers the task of 
selecting the correct cleaning method and 
chemical for the various metals and _ soils 
encountered in metalworking and finish- 
ing. Magnus Chemical Co., S. South 
Avenue, Garwood, N. J. 


Corrosion-Resistant Fasteners 


A 24 page booklet tabulates commonly 
used metals to show their approximate 
physical and mechanical properties and 
their suitability for manufacturing ap- 
plications. H. M. Harper Co., 8200 Le- 
high Ave., Morton Grove, Ill. 


Finishes for Aluminum 

A 28 page handbook covers five major 
types of finishing operations, and explains 
their advantages, disadvantages, and costs. 
Dept. PRD-9, Reynolds Metals Co., Box 
2346, Richmond 18, Va. 


Tooling Services Directory 


The 1959 Directory of Special Tooling 
Services lists more than 1000 contract tool 
and die plants in the U. S. and Canada 
and the categories of service they offer. 
National Tool & Die Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 581 Fifth Ave., New York 17, 
INE XG 


Keys to Bearing Fits 


An 8 page manual contains instructions 
on preventing premature bearing failures 
and off-schedule removals; procedures on 
obtaining accurate bearing fits easily and 
economically; and engineering data as- 
suring perfect bearing fits on all anti- 
friction bearings. Bearing Inspection Inc., 
3311 E. Gage Ave., Huntington Park, 
Calif. 


When to Replace Equipment 

A brochure gives details on how re- 
placement of old machines paid off for 
six manufacturers, and explains when a 
replacement works out to the user’s best 
advantage productionwise and investment- 
wise. Heald Machine Co., 10 New Bond 
St., Worcester 6, Mass. 


Packaging Guide 
“Better Ways to Package, Unitize and 


Ship,” 48 pages, contains ideas for im- — 


proving packaging and shipping methods. 
It also shows a complete line of strap- 
ping, tools, and equipment. Signode 
Steel Strapping Co., 2600 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 47, IIl. 


Metal Powder Parts Sealer 


A booklet describes Sinter-Seal, a prod- 
uct which makes metal powder parts pres- 
suretight and nonabsorbing. National — 
Sinter-Seal Co., 659 Seneca Industrial 
Center, Buffalo 10, N. Y. 
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Industry Determined to Hold Price Line 


STEELMAKERS will have to give the union 
something if they expect David J. McDonald 
to sign a new contract, but they’re hoping for 
a settlement that won’t require higher prices. 

Although they’ve stated time and again that 
wages and benefits can’t be increased unless prices 
are raised, industry negotiators know there’s 
another answer: Getting something in return for 
high wages. Examples: Increased output, more 
efficiency, less waste. 

About the most they can hope for in terms of 
higher productivity is an annual increase of 2.3 
per cent (the national average over a long period). 
Applying that to the current hourly wage rate 
of $3.06 would mean an increase of 7 cents an 
hour. But industry would argue that labor would 
be getting the benefits of other input factors 
(money, materials, and machines). 


COMPROMISE LIKELY— Since both sides are 


on the spot, neither can expect total victory. Mr. 


McDonald feels he has to produce something if 


he’s to disarm the USW rebels. Industry negotia- 
tors have to stand fast because they’re battling 


inflation and the inroads of foreign steel. Possible 


solution: Concessions by the USW on operating 
| procedures in exchange for a wage increase. 


PRICES MAY HOLD— Although Mr. McDon- 
ald has rejected the industry’s eight-point pro- 
- gram aimed at improving efficiency, he may agree 
to some contract changes that would enable steel- 
makers to raise wages without increasing their 
| over-all employment costs. Elimination of some 


featherbedding practices, for example, could re- 


sult in savings to the mills sufficient to offset a 
small wage increase. 


| MILLS PREPARE FOR STRIKE—Because union 
and management negotiators are farther apart 
than ever after six weeks at the bargaining table, 
- steelmakers are getting set for a walkout. They’ve 


already taken the initial step of cleaning out raw 


material pipelines. Within a few days, they'll 
_ start banking furnaces. 


| INVENTORIES IN GOOD SHAPE—In general, 


consumers seem to be satisfied with their inven- 
tories. Automakers are in a particularly strong 
position because they’ve taken in enough steel 
to wind up production of the 1959 models and get 
started on next year’s. They’re under no pressure 


talworking Outlook—Page 29 


Technical Outlook—Page 85 


from dealers because new car inventories are at 


an all-time high (more than 909,000). 
SCRAP PRICES CLIMB— Even though steel- 


makers have shut off scrap deliveries for June 
(they don’t want to take in anything they can’t 
use before the strike deadline), prices are rising. 
STEEL’s composite on the No. | heavy melting 
grade advanced $1 last week to $36.50 a ton. 
In the East, export demand is bolstering the mar- 
ket. Elsewhere, dealers are bullish because: 

1. If there’s no strike, they assume that steel- 
making will continue at a fairly high level in 
July and that mills will need more scrap. 

2. If there is a strike, they believe that steel- 
makers will reline many of their blast furnaces 
before resuming production. With hot metal out- 
put curtailed, they'll have to use more scrap. 


PRODUCTION TAPERS OFF—Last week, steel- 
makers operated their furnaces at 92.5 per cent 
of capacity. Production was about 2,619,000 net 
tons of steel for ingots and castings. 
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OUTLOO! 


This is a picture of 
It’s nothing you can use in your plant tomorrow — or even next year. a hew 


But Allis-Chalmers is working on it now to meet the needs of industry 


athe farce pro auc t 


Fundamental research of materials, processes and equipment 
is an important part of the A-C contribution to industry. This enables 
product design engineers to make existing products even better, to 
create a continuous flow of new equipment, to help industry achieve 
new efficiencies and economies. 


Research and development are only two reasons why A-C 
is recognized as a leader in supplying both electrical and mechanical 
equipment for industry. Single-source availability of “teamed” equip- ys” ahead... 
ment, maximum engineering help and outstanding service facilities me MODERNIZE! 
are others. 


/ to stay 


Talk to your A-C representative or distributor soon about your require- 
ments. Or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Products for industry: Electrical Generation, Distribution and Utilization Equipment; 
Pumps; Compressors; Mechanical Power Transmission Equipment; Processing Machinery; 
Motors and Control; Water Conditioning Systems, plus Materials Handling Equipment. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


A-1004-GI 


THIS high temperature, high pressure experi- 
mental apparatus is used to induce changes in 
existing materials, to produce new materials. 
From such experiments come new equipment 
efficiencies and economies. 


Extrusion Sales Up; Uses Increase 


Sources: 1Bureau of the Census. 
Bureau of Mines. 

3Estimated by STEEL. 

| ‘Estimated by Dow Chemical Co. 


A MAJOR motor manufacturer 
was commissioned to build a unit 
with an aluminum) stator for a 
lhighly specialized application. De- 
sign engineers huddled and decided 
to substitute an extrusion for the 
priginal specifications. Reasons: Ex- 
rusions would overcome a porosity 
roblem, save weight since the 
tator wall thickness could be re- 
luced, and require less machining. 
Extrusion is one of the fastest 
growing major fabricating tech- 
niques. Enthusiasts cite other ad- 
vantages: The intricate shapes and 
itlose tolerances possible, reduction 
n finishing operations, and fre- 
uently lower end costs (although 
nitial charges are usually higher). 


» Aluminum—The light metal con- 
Jinues to lead the pack in volume 
and new applications. Producers 
‘ay extrusions are the fastest grow- 
ng mill product in the aluminum 
table. Industry shipments are ex- 
pected to shoot up 25 per cent this 
vear (see table). 

| The biggest use will continue to 
ye in the architectural field. Sev- 
ral skyscrapers now going up, like 
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the Time Inc. building in New 
York, take large tonnages of ex- 
truded aluminum for vertical mul- 
lions, window frames, and other 
functional-decorative uses. Building 
and store fronts, railings, and ele- 
vators are employing more and 
more extrusions. In the home, you'll 
notice more extruded aluminum for 
storm windows and screens, win- 
dow frames, doors, and trim. 

The auto market is a large user, 
principally for trim. Car designers 
say extrusions are also gaining pop- 
ularity in functional applications. 
Aircraft take large amounts for 
structural and trim uses. Extruded 
tubing sales to furniture makers is 
an important market. The electrical 
field is expanding due to the burst 
in popularity of aluminum conduit 
and the potential of extruded struc- 
turals for substations and transmis- 
sion towers. 

Large aluminum shapes are being 
used for transportation equipment, 
building, and architectural sections, 
structural members for aircraft and 
missiles, bus bars for electrical dis- 
tribution systems, and bridge struc- 
turals. 


An |-beam mullion being extruded by Chase Brass & Copper Co. 


Even with the heavy sales in- 
crease this year, cutthroat pricing 
is still a problem. Reason: Too 
much capacity makes the industry 
fiercely competitive. Official counts 
list about 100 firms scratching for 
business, but industry sources be- 
lieve small operators may boost 
the figure another 50 to 75. 


e Magnesium—Buyers are stepping 
up purchases for use in aircraft and 
missiles, luggage, material handling 
equipment, ladders, welding rods, 
water heaters, electronic parts, and 
military vehicles. 

Recently developed precision ex- 
trusions offer tolerances otherwise 
obtainable only by machining and 
a series requiring no stress relief 
after welding. 

Prices of commercial grade ex- 
trusions have been reduced an av- 
erage of 12 per cent in the last 
year. 


e Copper—Extrusions made from 
this metal and its alloys account for 
under 5 per cent of all copper mill 
products sold. Yet, percentagewise, 
mills say this is one of their fastest 
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growing markets. Sales are rising 
15 to 20 per cent over last year's 
(some gains run up to 40 per cent). 

Major uses: 1. Architectural (ex- 
terior building panels, window and 
door frames and channels, stairway 
and balcony railings, entrances, 
store showcases, and decorative 
shapes). Makers believe there’s a 
trend back to architectural bronze 
in many applications, mainly at the 
expense of aluminum and stainless 
steel. The John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. building going 
up in San Francisco is taking 150,- 
000 Ib of bronze extrusions, reports 


Chase Brass & Copper Co. 2. Build- 
ing hardware such as lock bodies 
and sliding door panels. 3. Elec- 
trical components like generator 
windings, bus bar conductors, switch 
gear assemblies. (One of the best 
potentials: Complicated electronic 
parts requiring metals with good 
electrical conductivity.) 4. Automo- 
tive fittings. 

Miscellaneous applications run 
the gamut from lamp shades and 
watch cases to piano parts and 
handbag trim. Phelps Dodge Corp. 
made 400 tons of copper extrusions 
for the electromagnets in the giant 


MAGOR 


AIR 
DUMP 
CARS 


FOR STEEL PLANT SERVICE 


The new Magor Air Dump Car 


_ for steel plant service can cut your 


refuse disposal costs as much as 
40%! Safe, swift, automatic dump- 
ing eliminates expensive labor and 
crane equipment. Low height and 
open type body means faster load- 
ing. Saves time, labor and haulage 
costs! Smooth interiors eliminate 
“dead load” returns! 

The double-plate flooring shown 
here is just one of the many Magor 
design features that account for 
Magor's leadership in dump car 
production. Designed for the job — 
built to last, Magor Air Dump Cars 
cost less to buy — less to operate! 


Savings effected by the new Magor Air Dump Cars 
will write off your entire dump car investment 


within a few years. 
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Write for your free folder describing Amer- 
ica’s number 1 air dump car, today! 


MAGOR 


CAR CORPORATION 


50 Church Street 
New York 7, N.Y. 


Brookhaven atom smasher. 


e Nickel—Demand for nickel base 
alloy extrusions has gained over the 
last several years. Most shapes are 
shipped in tubular form for corro- 
sion and heat resistant applications 
in the chemical, petroleum, and 
aviation fields. 


© Titanium—Extrusions haven’t be- | 


come a major product here. But uses 


are growing. The four producers. 


ship the bulk of their shapes to the ~ 


aircraft industry for use in jet en- 
gines, hydraulic lines, and airframes 


(ribs, stiffeners). Example: North — 
American’s A3J Navy attack air-— 


craft uses 58 extruded titanium 
shapes in about 100 different parts. 
Designers of the B-70 (Mach 3 
bomber) reportedly are interested in 
titanium extrusions for airframe 
components. 


Civilian uses are growing, par- 
ticularly in chemical process equip- 


ment like heat exchangers, tubing, — 


piping, and fittings. One utility 
company is testing condenser tubing 
in areas with corrosion problems. 


¢ Lead—Nearly 1 million tons of ; 
lead were consumed in this country — 
last year. About 10 per cent was ~ 


extruded. 


All lead sheathing for power and 


telephone cables is extruded. This 
market sunk from 134,000 tons in 
1956 to 75,000 tons last year. A 
continuous extrusion process is be- 
ing investigated as a means of re- 
capturing part of this market. 


All lead pipe and tubing are ex- 


truded. Major uses: Piping in chemi- . 


cal plants, plumbing, and water 
service pipe. 

All wire solder is extruded. Prin- 
cipal users: Electrical industry, 
home owners. Lead cores for rifle 
ammunition are generally extruded. 


e Zinc—Many people think zinc 
extrusions may be on the come- 
back. Hot extrusions, which went 
out after World War II, are start- 
ing to appear again in such areas 
as door saddles. 

Market planners mention possi- 
bilities in terrazzo strip for the 
building industry, grilles for autos. 
Say zinc people: If zinc competes 
with screw machine products, ex- 
truding would offer the best fabri- 


cation method because of its ready 


adaptability to finishing. 
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Tool Steel 


Tool Steel Prices, Page 135 


: 
Tool steel producers are operat- 
ing near capacity, with the best 
solume of business they’ve had in 
about three years. Barring adverse 
developments, shipments in June 
should equal or exceed last month’s. 

Inventory building is partly re- 
‘sponsible for the boom, but there’s 
‘less stockpiling of tool steel than of 
‘other steel products. Reason: Many 
ismaller producers won’t be shut 
jdown by a July 1 strike of steel- 
'workers. 

Makers of tool steels are encour- 


‘strong demand. Many customers 
‘who bought for inventory two or 
- months ago are coming back 
into the market. They have used 
ae of the material originally or- 
tdered for stock. 

| Even if a strike is avoided, next 
|month’s business will be slow since 
many consumers will close their 


iplants for vacations. 


Sheets, Strip 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 132 & 133 


ela are pressing for all 
the sheet tonnage they can get in 
before the steel strike deadline June 
30. Most of them have already 
placed substantial orders for third 
cuarter. If there’s no steel strike, 
[there may be cutbacks and some 
cancellations, but it’s doubtful there 
will be much wiping out of tonnage. 
‘The over-all outlook for late sum- 
mer and early fall consumption is 
‘regarded as good. 

_ In general, sheetmakers are two 
: o three weeks behind schedule on 
: elivery of cold-rolled sheets. At 
pest. they’re five days late; at worst, 
| 

| 


ithey’re three weeks off the pace. 
Cea are due to slowdowns and 
jshortages of trucks. It’s thought 
labor and transportation problems 
imay become more acute before this 
imonth is out. 


e High-Level Production—Barring 
a strike, July output should be close 
‘to capacity. The carryover from 
June will be sizable, and by the 
‘time the labor situation is clarified 
it may be too late to cancel July ton- 
mage. Some mills are sold out for 
August, but part of the tonnage for 
‘that month will undoubtedly be 
‘canceled or held up if there’s no 
strike. One Pittsburgh mill esti- 
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aged by prospects of continued: 


mates it may lose 15 per cent of its 
August book. Another thinks can- 
cellations will be few because con- 
sumption is rising, and many users 
haven’t been able to increase their 
inventories. 

Automakers are ordering slowly 
for August and September, evidently 
because they took in so much steel 
during the first half to protect them- 
selves against a strike. Now it’s 
believed they’re concerned about the 
size of dealers’ new car inventories 
(estimated at more than 900,000). 
“They’re not taking a full buy for 
August,” a sales executive comments, 
“but that’s all right with us. We'll 


be able to take care of the smaller 
fellows whose inventories aren’t big 
enough to sustain production. 


© Coated Sheets Tight—Galvanized 
remain the tightest of the flat-rolled 
products. Producers will operate at 
capacity throughout the third quar- 
ter and may do as well in the 
fourth. Automotive applications are 
increasing, and there’s been no let- 
up in demand from building con- 
tractors and service centers. 

Some consumers of zinc-coated 
sheets will not get delivery on sub- 
stantial tonnage ordered for ship- 
ment by June 30. More mills have 


dispens ble MACHINERY wi 


MAS 


FLEXIBLE 
COUPLINGS 


UNDER LOAD and MISALIGNMENT 
ONLY THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
OFFER ALL THESE ADVANTAGES: 


Freedom from Backlash 
Torsional Rigidity 
Free End Float 


Smooth Continuous Drive with 
Constant Rotational Velocity 


Visual Inspection While 
in Operation 


Original Balance for Life 
No Lubrication 


vvv WwW Va VN. 


No Wearing Parts 


> No Maintenance 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
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lost ground on scheduled promises 
this month, and some are nearly 
four weeks behind. 

Other grades of flat-rolled lag 
behind shipment schedules, but this 
situation is most serious in zinc- 
coated specialties. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 133 & 134 


Although users of manufacturers’ 
wire and cold heading grades are 
striving for an inventory that will 
carry them six weeks to two months, 


some may not be able to hit that 
target by June 30 because of heavier 
consumption than they had _pre- 
viously anticipated, ' 

Carryover by mills likely to be 
closed down by a strike will not 
be heavy. In any event, wire pro- 
duction will not be completely 
halted since a substantial portion 
of capacity will not be affected. 

Imports are estimated to be cut- 
ting into domestic volume to the 
extent of 10 per cent a month. This 
proportion is likely to increase 
should there be a strike. 


cut-to-length 


Get high speed, 
curate shearing: 


with a 


amco 


Cy 


line a 


UTILITY APPLIANCE COMPANY installation 


in Los Angeles features a 16 gauge x 48 inch wide cut-to-length 


line —with automatic sheet piler and a 21 roll leveler to 


produce top quality flat sheets for larger 


panels, Let Stamco supply the economical answer to 
your shearing problems with long life machines. 


Grameo. Inc. New Bremen, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Slitting and Coiling Lines @ Cut-To-Length Lines @ Flying Shear Lines @ Power Squaring 
Shears @ Automatic Resquaring @ Corrugating @ Culvert @ Steel Mill Equipment 
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Imported Steel Advancing 
In Southwest Market 


Except for nails, prices on foreign 
steel continue to rise in the south-— 
western market. Two foreign mill 
depots at Houston raised their 
prices $5 and $7 a ton within a 
week. Since February, prices on ~ 
imported angles have been ad-— 
vanced $17.20 a ton. 

All foreign mills represented in — 
the Houston area are on strict allo- | 
cation, except for wide flange sec- — 
tions. Foreign plates and bars are — 
in tighter supply. As a general | 
thing, deliveries average from four | 
to six months. ; 

Buffalo Steel Corp., Tonawanda, | 


N. Y., is importing used steel rail | 
for rerolling into other steel prod- | 


ucts. It has placed orders for 20,- 


000 tons of used rails, the material |} 


to come from England, Ireland, and 
France. 

Prices on imported steel delivered | 
to Great Lakes ports are tightening — 
noticeably. Previously brokers paid — 
transportation to buyers’ plants — 
from docks. Now the price sheets | 
simply say “delivered at docks.” It — 
means that foreign sellers are no 
longer paying delivery charges from 
dock to consuming plant. 

Here are some prices on import- 
ed products quoted at Detroit: Hot- 
rolled plates, 48 by 120 in., in 250 ~ 
ton lots, $6.40; hot-rolled sheets, 10,- — 
000 lb coils, 36 in. wide, 7 to 16 ~ 
gage, $6.30 to $6.85, depending on 
gage. 


Plates ... 
Plate Prices, Page 131 


If there’s a steel strike come 
July 1, platemakers will probably 
average two to three weeks arrear- 
ages. But if a strike is averted, the 
mills should become current on 
their commitments fairly early. 

In general, market prospects are 
promising, but adverse seasonal in- 
fluences must be taken into ac- 
count. Also, should there be no 
strike, there may be some order cut- 
backs and cancellations. 

An encouraging aspect is a quick- 
ening of interest by the oil, gas, and 
chemical industries. Demand from 
these areas of consumption has been 
lagging. Also, there is some im- 
provement in specifications for large — 
industrial and marine boiler instal- 
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We specialize in 
FINISHED STEEL 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 
Most Complete Stock in 
America of i 
BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way fo sell is to 
carry a stock which permits satisfying 
any reasonable warehouse demand. 


B7A Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN 4-2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 


Branch: 


3042-3058 W. 5st Street, 
Phone: Grovehill 6-2600 
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lations. But demand for the so- 
called “package” lines, such as boil- 
ers for office buildings and dry 
cleaning establishments, is _ still 
spotty. Shipwork is also on the 
slow side. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 131 


Some merchant bar sellers can 
still enter tonnage on their books 
for shipment in July (assuming no 
steel strike). This applies to hot, al- 
loy, and cold drawn bars. Tonnage 
isn’t available in all sizes, and there 
are some exceptions where the ma- 
terial requires special treatment. 

The situation indicates that de- 
mand for the third quarter is only 
moderate, with buyers inclined to 
“wait and see” what happens as the 
result of the steel labor negotia- 
tions. The position is also borne 
out by the spotty bookings for Au- 
gust shipment. But buyers continue 
to press the mills for all the ton- 
nage promised them for delivery 
this month. 


New England users’ inventories 
will average 45 to 60 days by the 
end of June. In some cases, stocks 
will be heavier. A few district con- 
sumers are placing third quarter 
orders with a view to obtaining pri- 
ority in rolling schedules when 
work is resumed after the expected 
strike. If there is no walkout, many 
will not need the bars they’ve or- 
dered until September or October. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 135 


Oil country goods producers are 
a week or two behind on deliveries, 
mainly because of inevitable break- 
downs after weeks of capacity op- 
eration. 

June shipments of tubing are on 
a par with last month’s. Drill pipe 
entries in order books have picked 
up noticeably. Some producers are 
turning out about as much tonnage 
as they can make. 

Downriver stocks of most prod- 
ucts at mill depots have been near- 
ly cleaned out, but the oil com- 
panies have built big inventories. 

Standard pipe shipments are run- 
ning well ahead of those last month. 
One producer closed his first half 
order book on seamless pipe at the 
end of May, and shut off buttweld 
entries ten days ago. Consump- 
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DEGREASE 


You make no profit on the time you 
spend cleaning out a degreaser. 

You cut another slice off the top 
of profits whenever you have to add 
fresh stabilizer to your trichlorethyl- 
ene bath. 

When a bath goes “‘sour’’ while 
you’re processing, you lose still more 
time and money. 


psp is the simple answer 


Trichlor is trichlor the world over; 
it’s the stabilizer in your trichlor that 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
1206 Union Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


E YOUR $’ 
MORE PARTS 


can make the difference. 

The difference in Nialk® stabilizer 
is psp—permanent staying power. 

Nialk stabilizer is neutral. It cannot 
react with acids to form corrosive 
salts. Still it “accepts” acids and ren- 
ders them completely harmless. The 
Nialk stabilizer will not stain or dis- 
color your parts or allow your bath 
to become “‘sour.” 

You never add fresh stabilizer to a 
Nialk bath. The stabilizer stays potent 
no matter how long you use it. It’s 


HOOKER 


CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


Nialk psp keeps this bath clean 
longer; processor gets more 
clean parts per dollar invested. 


insoluble in water so you don’t lose it 
during steam distillation or in the wa- 
ter separator of your degreaser. 

Nialk frees your bath of those deg- 
radation products which settle on coils 
and cut down heat transfer. Clean- 
outs are widely spaced and quickly 
finished. 

If your profit picture could use a 
little brightening, you’ll want to know 
more about the whole subject of tri- 
chlor stabilizers. Send for our Bulletin 
70 for the complete story. 


NIALK® CHEMICALS 
OLDBURY® CHEMICALS 
SHEA® CHEMICALS 
DUREZ® PLASTICS 


Sales Offices: Chicago, lII.; Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles, Calif.; New York, N. Y.; Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Tacoma, Wash.; Worcester, Mass. In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B. C. 
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tion has increased so rapidly that 
users haven’t been able to accumu- 
late large stocks. 

Spurred by the Supreme Court’s 
reversal of the Memphis decision 
on natural gas transmission rates, 
demand for trunk line pipe remains 
strong. If there’s no steel strike, 
producers will operate at capacity 
throughout the third quarter. 


Stainless Steel 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 135 


Stainless steel producers are run- 
ing about 75 per cent of capacity 
mn sheets and_ plates. 
re close to schedule. Inventory 
uilding isn’t heavy because rough- 
ly 65 per cent of the tonnage moves 
through service centers. 
| Prices are firm. The most recent 
Bos action was by Republic Steel 
orp. (In April it reduced quota- 
tions on stainless rerolling billets 
and slabs.) Its new schedule 
(STEEL, Apr. 27, p. 135) showed re- 
uctions ranging from 2.75 cents 
er pound on the 410 grade to 4.25 
ents on types 310 and 317. 


istributors ... 


: Prices, Page 136 
] 


Steel service centers are winding 
jp what will be their best month 
fo far this year. They have 
pooked substantial tonnages in all 
ajor lines. Should the mills be 
ruck July 1, they probably will be 
‘tonfronted with heavier demand. 
| Some consumers are beginning to 
jret concerned about their inven- 


jories. They are picking up ton- 
ages from various sources to bol- 
iter their reserves. 

| Most distributors have had in- 
ljuiries for mill size tonnages, but 
jhey are being turned down. The 
Attitude is that their own inven- 
jories must be reserved for service 
'o regular customers and not raided 
Jor the benefit of big buyers. Actu- 
dlly some doubt if many users 
vould pay premium prices for ad- 
litional supplies at this time. 

| Items in biggest demand are gal- 
anized sheets, hot and cold rolled 
Jheets, structurals, and bars. Some 
oles are beginning to develop in 
|listributors’ stocks, and few of them 
jan be plugged prior to July 1. 
Distributors and consumers are in 
jhe same boat insofar as getting 
| 


‘nill shipments. 
Chicago steel service centers have 
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PERFORATED 
MATERIALS 


“Deliveries. 


for Industrial or Decorative Uses 


THOUSANDS 
OF 


DIFFERENT 
PATTERNS 
AVAILABLE 


Round holes 


H & K facilities enable the perforating 
of all metals, wood, plastics and cloth 
fabrics. Perforated materials can be 
furnished in sheets, coils, rolls or 
plates. Fabricating services include 
shearing, rolling, welding and forming. 


Perforated metal can be ordered with 
special finishes: aluminum—color ano- 
dized or brushed and lacquer finish; 
steel—painted, chrome plated, enam- 
eled, japanned or other baked-on fin- 
ish. Decorative patterns can be em- 
bossed if requested. 


Many patterns in steel sheets (indus- 
trial or decorative) are in stock at our 
warehouses. Send for H & K Stock 
List Brochure. 


Square holes 


Slots 


Oval holes 


FIND NEAREST 


HeK AGENT 


IN THE 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


= listed Under 


“Perforated Metals” 
Oblong holes 


Write to nearest H & K office today—for General Catalog 


THE bd & he 
J-Jarrington ing 
PERFORATING CO. INC. 
New York Office and Warehouse 


118 Liberty Street 
New York, New York 


Chicago Office and Warehouse ° 


5627 Fillmore Street 
Chicago 44, Illinois 


PRECISION -.-. 


GRINDING Steel Mill ¢ Rubber 


Paint ¢ Ink ¢ Banbury 
Calender Rolls 


Decorative patterns 


: Investigate Universal’s prompt, 
economical service for your 
largest roll grinding needs. 


22” x 240” Roll 
Grinder with 
GRINDING Superfinish 


SPECIALISTS 


Centerless ¢ Internal 
External e Surface 
Hyprolap e Blanchard 


Contract grinding for millright 
service or parts finishing. 

Universal offers you one-source 
service covering all types of grinding 
with sufficient machines of each class 
to assure prompt service and low cost. 


Telephone today and see (MAin 1-4363) 
<Some 


Ces UNIVERSAL GRIN 


yd 2200 Scranton Road, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


adopted the same net pricing pro- 
cedure that was announced recently 
in Pittsburgh and Cleveland. 


Semifinished Steel... 


Semifinished Prices, Page 131 


If a steel strike continues to 
threaten, mills are expected to pour 
ingots as long as they can. The 
reason: They want to have the best 
possible inventory of semifinished 
steel when operations resume. 


Inquiry indicates that the after- 
strike startup won’t be handicapped 


production this month, a first half 
record output is certain. To beat 
the unbroken record of 62.6 mil- 
lion tons set in 1956, it will be 
necessary for the mills to pour only 
a little more than 9 million tons 
in June. 

According to the institute’s index 
of steelmaking, May output was 


163.1 in terms of average produc- 
tion in 1947-49. That compared 


with 163.9 during April, and 88.6 
in May a year ago. The index for 
the first five months was 154.0 vs. 
88.4 last year. 


Based on Jan. 1, 1959 capacity 
of 147,633,670 net tons, the indus- 
try operated at an average of 92.5 
per cent in May vs. 93 per cent in 
April. The rate was 87.4 per cent |} 
in May, 1958, when capacity was | 
140,742,570 tons. . 


Steel Ingot Production—May, 


OXYGEN 


1959 


by lack of semifinishe OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER PROCESS ELECTRIC TOTAL Per cent of 
y d. Period (Net tons) (Net tons) (Net tons) QNet tons) (Net tons) capacity 
1959 
A January 8,280,985 120,005 186,820 729,575 9,317,385 74.3 
Ma Steel Producti | February .. 8,541,031 128,515 176,970 756,422 9,602,938 84.8 

y on Is March . 10,216,474 184,892 236,595 929,784 11,567,745 92.3 

Greatest for An Month Ist. Qtr. .. 27,038,490 433,412 600,385 2,415,781 30,488,068 83.8 
y *April 9,884,322 195,730 237,018 964,850 11,281,920 93.0 
3 +May ..... 10,118,000 201,000 257,000 1,024,000 11,600,000 92.5 

For three straight months, pro- 

: : —OPEN HEARTH— ———BESSEMER —_ELECTRIC TOTAL— 
duction of steel for ingots and cast- Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
ings has exceeded 11 million net of of of ot 

Period Net tons capacity Nettons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons capacity 7] 

tons. 1958 
January “6,085,124 58.6 121,338 35.5 547,440 44.8 6,753,912 56.5 
: A Tew, monthly record was estab- February . 5 252,112 56.0 81,597 26.4 448,614 40.6 5,782,323 53.6 
lished in May, when the nation’s March .... 5,598,944 53.9 122,317 35.8 533,361 43.6 6,254,622 52.3 
1st Qtr. .. 16,936,180 56.2 325,252 32.8 1,529,425 43.1 18,790,857 54.1 
furnaces poured 11,600,000 net oe 7 9,433 yi 547,93 32,991 47.8 
; April .. 4,875,619 48.5 109,4 33. 47,939 46.3 5,532,9 : 
LEU ES the American Iron & Steel May 5.602123 53.9 110.366 =. 32.3 588,670 48.2 6,301,159 52.7 
Institute. The previous all-time June 1.4. 6,378,942 63.4 88,125 26.6 660,413 55.8 7,127,480 61.6 
mone k ; 2nd Qtr. .. 16,856,684 55.3 307,924 30.7 1,797,022 50.1 18,961,630 54.0 
nthly peak was reached in March 1st 6 Mo.. 33,792,864 55.7 633,176 31.7 3,326,447 46.6 37,752,487 54.1 
at 11,567,745 tons. July .. 5,712,587 55.0 114,218 33.4 615,600 50.4 6,442,405 53.9 
F August 6,481,185 62.4 134,435 39.3 692.383 56.6 7,308,003 61.1 
April output was 11,281,290 tons. —septemner.. 6,769660 67.3 103.194 31.2 759.518 64.2 7,632,372 «66.0 
Production in the first five 3rd Qtr. .. 18,963,432 61.5 351,847 34.7 2,067,501 57.0 21,382,780 60.3 

he<opein 9 Mo. .... 52,756,296 57.7 985,023 32.7 5,393,948 50.1 59,135,267 56.2 

months of the year also was rec- 5 eae By 
: : October ... 7,795,541 75.0 148, 43. 895.779 73.3 8,839,778 74.0 
ord breaking, totaling 53,369,988  Novemper.. 7.572555 753 145,867 44.1 850,896 71.9 8569318 74.1 
tons, up 74 per cent from the 30.- December . 7,755,002 74.6 116,637 34.1 838,883 68.6 8,710,522 72.9 
625.007 t 2 ? 4th Qtr. .. 23,123,098 75.0 410,962 40.5 2,585 558 71.3 26,119,618 73.6 
; ons poured in the corre- 2nd 6 Mo,. 42,086,530 68.3 762,809 37.6 4,653,059 64.1 47,502,398 67.0 
sponding period of 1958. The previ- Total ..... 75,879,394 62.0 1,395,985 34.7 7,979,506 55.4 85,254,885 60.6 


ous record for the first five months 


in any year was in 1956 at 52.9 
million tons. 


Barring an unlikely collapse in 


Note—The percentages are based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1959: Open hearth, 126,528,- 
380 net tons; bessemer, 3.577,000 net tons; basic oxygen process, 4,033,160 net tons; electric and 
crucible, 13,495,130 net tons. Total: 147,633,670 net tons. In 1958, the capacity tonnages were: — 
Open hearth, 122,321,830 net tons; bessemer, 4,027,000 net tons; oxygen process, electric and — 
crucible, 14,393,740 net tons. Total: 140,742,570 net tons. 
*Revised. 7Preliminary. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES 


(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 


Week Ended Same Week 
= June 21 Change 1958 1957 
esburgh ss... 97 2% 60 88 
Chicarouen.< eos. + 0.5 71 84.5 
HMastern! cise 95 ='2 62 94.5 
Youngstown QO aoe 92 — 3 53 80 
Wheeling geen see Ski. — 2 70 83.5 
Cleveland .2 4.02. 95 + 5.5* 49 87 
Buffalo Samora ony 107.5 0 53.5 102.5 
Birmingham Sues neteia 92 — 5 66 92.5 
Cincinnati ......., 94 o* 64 79 
St. Louis Bat cocina tt) —15 86 56.5 
Detroit 6) cermin O4 4.5* 69 100 
Western ica otsse ne 97 nal 72 101 
National Rate .. 925 — 1.5 64.5 88 
INGOT PRODUCTION# | 
eek enced Week Month Year | 7 
une 21 Ago Ago Ago | 
INDEX .. 163.8¢ 162.1 164.6 109.1 ee 4 
(1947-49—100) | | sr | 
NET TONS «.... 2,631} 2,604 2,644 1,751 EEL ee Seka areas 
(In thousands) ae | | F alle | | 7) ss 
| | | | | 
*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 10 aT T is 
Estimated. {American Iron & Steel Institute. | | 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831,331 in @) SBI BUE 
1959; 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. JAN. | FEB. | MAR. | APR. K 
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B FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


(1947- 49=100) 
| 


Price Indexes and Composites 


190 
180 
170 
160 
| 150 
140 
| 130 
1954 1955 | 1956 
June 16, 1959 _ Week Ago Month Ago May Avg. Year Ago 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) .. 51.200 Black Plate, Canmaking 
| Tubing, Mechanical, Car- ee (95 apace box) Heres 
bon *(100).ft)) Sasa. 2. 27.00! ire, raw, Carbon. bc 
Seen seers Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- es WOO ee praises, 
| Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units less, 304 (100 ft) ..... 205.608 23° ee (bundles) .... Sinee 
are 100 Ib except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 a aGaiine : 
(description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- Ib (95 lb b eet RATS Ee SOOT ae ote oe 
Eplicableto them; write to Stent. ‘ ase box) --- 10.100 Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 8.722 
| a Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence es rod 
| Rails, Standard No.1... $5.825 Bars, Reinforcing ....... 6.385 ee Possbae ae. Lox) Bue BEL ; PSE 
| Rails, Light, 40 Ib ...... 7.292 Bars, C.F., Carbon ..... 10.710 
DrisePiates 2... 6.875 Bars, C.F., Alloy Phere aherers 14.125 s 
Axles, Railway aie 10.175 Cas C.F., Stainless, 302 ur6 STEEL’s FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 
| Wheels, Freight Car, 33 Sheets, H.R., Carbon... 6.350 June17 Week Month Year 5 Yr 
EB - fer weet) ..s.2+.. 62.000 Sheets, C.R.; Carbon ... 7.300 1959 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
MICOS eCAT DON! Fares sieieic vier 6.350 Sheets, Galvanized seston 8.615 
Structural Shapes ....... 6.167 Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 Index (1935-39 avg=—100) .. 247.82 247.82 247.82 239.15 189.75 
Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon db) = Sad Oa 0.658 Index in cents per Ib ...... 6.713 6.713 6.713 6.479 5.140 
Gib) =... 0.560 Sheets, Blectrical Seiieier Le 620) 
Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil Strip, C.R., Carbon ..... 9.489 
_ Hardening Die (Ib) ... 0.680 Strip, C.R., papiclens, 430 : 
pBare, poo eb eed Qb) eee ees 0.480 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 
oy, Hig peed, Strip, H.R., “Carbon ..... 6.250 nt 
6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo Pipe. Black, Buttweld (100 Finished Steel, NT ....... $149.96 $149.96 $149.96 $145.52 $113.20 
eo. ou. 088 ony wane «1.400 TAN ic ea Cie eo eS et CIRCE 19.905 No. 2 Fdry, Pig Iron, GT. 66.49 66.49 66.49 66.49 56.54 
| ee. eh ae HR ae Galv., Buttweld Na Sie Basic Pig Iron, GT ...... 65.99 65.99 65.99 65.99 56.04 
Cr 4, V1 (ib) ........ 1.895 Pipe, Line (100 ft) ..... 199.533 Malleable Pig Iron, GT... 67.27 67.27 67.27 67.27 57.27 
Bars, H.R., Alloy ....... 10.775 Casing, Oil Well, Carbon Steelmaking Scrap, GT ... 36.50 35.50 33.33 35.00 27.83 
Bars, H.R., Staines, "303 (CUOOM TE) ereiscideiisis else en 202.080 SS 
(ib) ee Aidshs 0.543 Casing, Oil Well, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
Bars, jetae “Carbon a wieiets 6.675 CLOOBEE) Meedisctocss och es colosela of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 
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INISHED STEEL ere 


Bars, H.R., deld., Philadelphia 5.975 
ars, C.F., Pittsburgh ..... 7.65* 


Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh ... 5.50 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ..... 5.50 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia.. 5.77 
‘Plates, Pittsburgh ..... -... 5.30 
Plates, Chicago .......+.0. 5.30 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. ae 5.30 
lates, Sparrows Point, Md. 5.30 
| lates, Claymont, Del. ..... 5.30 
‘Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 5.10 
(Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 5.10 
ISheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 6.275 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago ..... 6.275 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ...... 6.275 
heets, Galv., Pittsburgh... 6.875 


Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.10 
trip, H.R., Chicago ...... 5.10 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 7.425 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ......- 7.425 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ....... 7.425 


Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .... 8.00 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh .... 8.95 
n plate(1.50 lb)box, Pitts. $10.65 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT) $99.50 
|Wire rods 7,-%” Pitts. ... 6.40 


Fune 22, 1959 


Comparative prices by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. 


*Including 0.35c for special quality, 


Comparison of Prices 


Delivered prices based on nearest productie. point. 


eek h Year Yr 
Pre ae c ty APE, Ari BIG IRON Gress Tom) Rte Mes Taare re 
5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 Bessemer, Pittsburgh ...... $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 
oe pee pieee See Basic, Valley ......... ++... 66.00 66.00 66.00 66.00 
7.65" 7.65* 7,30* 5.20 Basic, deld., Philadelphia .. 70.41 70.41 70.41 70.41 
5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 No. 2 Fadry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 
5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 No, 2 Fdry, Chicago ....... 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 
5.77 5.77 5.545 4.38 No. 2 Fary, deld., Phila, .. 70.91 70.91 70.91 70.91 
5.38 B30 oie ate No. 2 Fdry, Birmingham .. 62.50 62.50 62.50 62.50 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld., Cin. 70.20 70.20 70.20 70.20 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 Malleable, Valley .......-.. 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 Malleable, Chicago ........ 66.50 66.50 66.50 66.50 
aa eae aos Eee Ferromanganese, net tony .. 245.00 245.00 245.00 245.00 
Geet cee aris 174-76% Mn, Duquesne, Pa. 
3 : 97 
gare gts | G80 5.275 SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
ae ee Geos sions No. 1 Heavy Melt Pittsburgh $36.50 $35.50 $34.50 $35.50 
7.425 7,425 7.15 5.45 No. 1 Heavy melt E. Pa. . 38.00 36.00 33.50 34.00 
7.425 7.425 7.15 5.70 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 35.00 35.00 32.00 35.50 
7.425 7.425 7.15 5.65 No, 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 39.50 39.50 35.50 36.50 
8.00 8.00 7.65 5.525 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. .. 36.50 36.50 33.50 33.00 
8.95 8.95 8.95 6.55 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo . 33.50 33.50 31.50 26.50 
$10.65 $10.65 $10.30 $8.95 Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 58.50 58.50 55.50 52.50 

No. 1 Cast, Chicago ....... 50.50 50.50 47.50 41.50 

COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connisvl. .. $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 $15.25 
$99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. .. 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 
6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee ... 32.00 32.00 32.00 30.50 


5 Yr 
Ago 


$57.00 
56.00 
59.66 
56.50 
56.50 
60.16 
52.88 
60.13 
56.50 
56.50 
200.00 


$29.50 
23.00 
31.00 
29.50 
28.50 
26.50 
44.50 
38.50 


$14.75 
16.75 
25.25 
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Calleyvoun Alice Ortner-co. did. 
Savings Gained from Car Bracing idea 


ORTNER COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO, was looking for a method 

for securing railroad hopper car bodies and components to flat cars 

for transit to a gulf coast port, where they would be shipped overseas. 
The method used would have to meet approval of the railroads and 
provide damage-free shipment. Heavy-duty Acme Steel Strapping was 
selected as the bracing material, and their Acme Idea Man helped work out 
a method that received railroad approval. (Idea No. U2-5) 

Acme Steel Strapping secures the hopper body to the flat car, 

and the trucks are braced at each end of the body. 

Ortner Company finds that by using steel strapping the hopper cars 

are loaded and braced in about half the time and at about one-third 

the material cost required by other bracing methods. 

*Call your Acme Idea Man. He will show you how Acme Steel 

Strapping can help solve your product handling and shipping problems. 
Phone him at the nearest Acme Steel office. Or write Dept. SDU-69, 
Acme Steel Products Division, Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. 
In Canada, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 

743 Warden Ave., Toronto 13, Ontario. 


[A STEEL STRAPPING 
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| Acme Idea Man 
A. F. O'Brien worked 
with Ortner in 
developing this 
money-saving 

car bracing method. 
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Steel Prices 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, June 17, 
Code number following mill point 


ine— cents per pound except as otherwise noted. 
indicates producing company. 


Key to producers, 
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SEMIFINISHED 


INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) 
j Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... $76.00 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) 


| Detroit S41 
Economy,Pa. 


eiarrell)Pa.-°S3) 2) <i ss 82.00 
)Lowellville,O. $3 -82.00 
iMidland,Pa. C18 ...... 82.00 
‘Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 82.00 
Sharon, Par 'S3' 2.25. ; 82.00 


BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS 
Carbon, Rerolling (NT) 


Bartonville,Ill. Ka 
HBessemer,Pa. U5 ..... oe 
PSPStalOe RQE she ly\ eso 80.00 
Clairton,Pa. U5...) )” 80.00 
Bemsley,Ala. T2 .27.. 80.00 
| ‘Fairfield, CA ais) Doe eee 80.00 
| ontana,Calif. K1 90.50 
Gary, Ind. US etohee 28 80.00 
\Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....80.00 
\Lackawanna,N.y. 3B2\ 80.00 
pMunhall,Pa.’ U5)... -80.00 
Owensboro, Ky Gs . . .80.00 
\S.Chicago,Ill. R2, U5 . -80.00 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ... -80.00 
psterling,Il]l. N15 ...... 80.00 
Oungstown R2 ....., 80.00 


| 
| 
| 


Carbon, Forging (NT) 


(Bessemer,Pa. U5 
Biisio Re... sf 08 
EACONIOT Re. ee) 102.00 


lairton, Pa. 99: 
onshohocken, Pa, ‘A3. 1104. =o 


#insley,Ala. T2 ....... 
Wairfield,Ala. T2 .... é fee 
\Farrell,Pa. $3 ...111"" 99.50 
Fontana,Calif. K1-... 1109.00 
WGary,Ind. U5 ....... 99.59 
eneva, Utah C11... .- 99.50 
Houston S57... 127 104.50 
ohnstown,Pa. B2 -99.50 


ackawanna, vig B2. -99.50 


OsAngeles —B3 ...... 

idland;Pa> C18 ..... ee 50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 _...|” 99.50 
Owensboro, Ky. G8 99.50 
Brcattles BSi ata 109.00 
sharon,Pa. S38 ..s:.... 99.50 
S.Chicago R2, U5, W14.99.50 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ... .99. 50 

S.SanFrancisco B3 ..109.00 
av arren,O. C17 ........99.50 


Alloy, Forging (NT) 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 - $119.00 
ridgeport, Conn. C32. -119.00 


ESLEAMIOM RA) Ais. vcs. «119:00 
yCanton,O. R2, T7 ss =.119.00 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3..126.00 
Bpetroit S4t 1. os cas 129500 
\Economy, Pa. B14 - -119.00 

arrell,Pa. S3  ......119.00 

‘ontana,Calif. K1 ....140.00 
i ryan US eb. s. 119.00 
i ouston 85 ... - 124.00 
ind. Harbor. Ind. Sat. - -119.00 


b ohnstown,Pa. B2 ... 
ackawanna,N.Y. B2. 
osAngeles B3 
Owellville,O. S3 
assillon.O. R2 ... 
idland,Pa. C18 
unhall,Pa. U5 
Dwensboro,Ky. G8 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ......119.00 
3.Chicago R2,U5. wi4. 119.00 
: -Duquesne,Pa. U5 ..119.00 
truthers,O. Y1 ...... 119.00 
wVarren,O. C17 ...... 119.00 
hounps, SEAMLESS TUBE, (NT) 
Battare’ & $122.50 
anton, 0. a ont 
DSleveland R2 


-119.00 
-119.00 
hxBucicnd 139.00 
-..119.00 
-- 119.00 
++ 119.00 
+ + 119-00 

--119.00 


fsary,Ind. U5 ... .122.50 
.Chicago,Ill. R2, wi4 122.50 
45. Duquesne,Pa. U5 122.50 
meeeren,O CLT asec iiss 122.50 
SKELP 

MhiouippasPa, JS. ..ce 5.05 
Munhall,Pa. U5 5.05 
Pittsburgh J5 5.05: 


Merren,O. R2) .... 
foungstown R2, U5~ 


MIRE RODS 
labamaCity,Ala. R2 


SHOuippa, Pa. JD) ws «ates 6.40 
Batons Ls Tol ait. 6.60 
B3artonville,Ill. K4 6.50 
Putlalo——WA2- . ow. 6.40 


Dleveland A7 6.40 
POnOTa, Pa. AT ..cscmes 6.40 
“airfield,Ala. T2 6.40 

muston- $0.0 .cicec cs ces 6.65 
‘ndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1..6.40 
ohnstown,Pa. B2 .....6.40 
poliet,IN.: AZ wv. cwewes 6.40 

ansasCity, Mo. ....6.65 


okomo,Ind. C16 


,Fairfield, Ala. 


LosAngeles: BS .i..0. 2.221220 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.65 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 6.40 


N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11.6.40 


Bittsburg, Cality Cid. a. 20 
Portsmouth,O. P12 . 6.40 
oeblingsNidn. oD rerr on 6.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 .6.40 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.50 
Sterling, Ill.(1) N15 6.40 
Sterling, Jl N15) \so5.62 6.50 
StruthersiOn iste wvet aie 6.40 
Worcester,Mass. A7 6.70 


STRUCTURALS 


Carbon Stee! Std. Shapes 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.50 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 LaeOL OO 


Atlanta All ..... sh isy 5.70 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ......5.50 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2...... 5.55 


..-0.50 
Slap rorsay tay) 
Peeeenat 5.50 
ot eek) 


Birmingham C15 
Clairton,Pa. U5 
T2 
Fontana,Calif. 


Gary,Ind: US % peas OLOO 
Geneva, Utah Cite .5.50 
Houston $5 erotoid dow 4 6 DSL!) 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. I-2 2, Y.5-50 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 5.55 
DOUCET Oo es teehane 5.50 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....5.60 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 6.20 
Minnegua,Colo. C10 ....5.80 
Munhallipar Ue) sacs oe 50: 
Niles Calit== Pas ain. tare 6.25 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ....5.55 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ..... 6.25 
Seattle (Baie ae ere 6.25 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5. W14. .5.50 
S.\SanFrancisco B3 ....6.15 
Sterling TM N15) oo. ce . 2.50 
Torrance,Calif. C11 .6.20 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 . 9.50 
Wide Flange 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ASLSD 
Clairton} Par CUS e201. 0220-50 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.45 
IndianaHarbor.Ind. I-2..5.50 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 
Munhall, Pas U5 =. skh... 5.50 
Phoenixville.Pa. P4 = Las) 
S.Chicago.Ill. U5 70.50 
Sterling,Tll. N15 eee OOO) 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.50 
Alloy Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 6.80 
Clairton,Pa. U5 6.80 
Gary,Ind. U5 6.80 
Houston S5°—2....0.. ..<. 6.90 
Munhal Pan UG) fie scice 6.80 
S.Chicago,Il]. U5, W14..6.80 
H.S., L.A., Std. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. 35. :.....8: 05 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 8.05 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ...... 8.10 
Clairton; Pa, Woon... <r 8.05 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 8.05 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 8.85 
Gary,Ind. U5 .. 8.05 
Geneva, Utah C11— 8.05 
Houston S5 ... -8.15 
Ind.Harbor. Ind. ie 2 SAL, 8.05 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 8.10 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 8.35 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
LosAngeles B3 Se 
Munhall,Pa. U5 
Seattlee BS a). cheeks 
S8.Chicago,Ill. U5. W14..8. 
S.SanFrancisco B3 A 
Sterling,Il]. N15 .......7.75 
Strathersi@: o¥d) gers c. 8.05 


H.S., L.A., Wide Flange 

Bethiehem, Pa. B2 8.10 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 . 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


.. 8.05 
cach nD) 


Munhall,Pa. US 7... ..< 8.05 

S.Chicago,Ill. U5 .. 8.05 

Sterling,II. N15 6 tiie) 
PILING 


BEARING PILES 


Bethlehem,Pa. B2 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 


Hosen cst 5.55 
... 0.50 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 
Munhall,Pa. U5 . ...5.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, U5 . 5.50 


STEEL SHEET PILING 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 


Foc Ha) 
. 6.50 


Munhball Pa, ¢ US we cu 6.50 
S.Chicago,Ill. I-2, U5 ..6.50 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 . .6.50 
PLATES, Carbon Steel 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.30 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... . 5.30 


Ashland,Ky.(15) A10 ..5.30 
Atlanta AUT ee cee ee 5.50 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 5.30 
Clairton; Pa. US. 2. 5.30 
Claymont, Del. C22. Pesce! 
Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 5.30 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 5.30 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 5.30 
Beorse Mich. (G5) ice... 5.30 
ariel Alawe Do sins 5.30 
Hacreilyea. (oo a ciieleterss es 5.30 
Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..6.10 
Gary,Ind. US ... ..0.30 
Geneva,Utah C11 . 5.30 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 5.40 
Harrisburg,Pa. P4 ....5.30 
Houston S85 .. 5.40 
Ind-Harbor, Ind. 5.30 


'L-2, Vito: 
Johnstown,Pa. B2.... 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Mansfield,O. E6 ..... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Munhall,Pa. U5 


Newport,Ky. A2 5.30 
Pittsburgh ID «cesses coed 
Riverdale,Ill. Al ...... 5.30 
Seattle B3 Nien ee OLee 
Sharon yea Sour eriiteis ste 5.30 
S.Chicago,Il]l. U5, W14..5.30 
SparrowsPoint.Md. B2 ..5.30 


Sterline, Dl.. °N15) o. cos 5.30 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.30 
Warren; ON» RQ see rstarateners 5.30 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.30 
Youngstown (27) R2 ..5.30 


PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist. 
Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.05 
Kontana,Calif. Ki o2a-% 7.85 
Geneva,Utah Cli ...... 7.05 
Houston §5 .... See LO 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 tree OO 
SparrowsPoint, Mad. B2. fe OO 
PLATES, Wrought Iron 
Economy,Pa. B14 . 13.55 
PLATES, H.S., L.A. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 7.95 
Ashland,Ky. A10 7.95 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 7.95 
Clairton,Pa. US .. 7.95 
Claymont, Del. C22 7.95 
Cleveland J5, R2 ...... 7.95 
Coatesville,Pa. L7 ....7.95 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 7.95 
Economy,Pa. B14 ...... 7.95 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 7.95 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 7.95 
Harrell Pay 'S3) ss. oo fle 
Fontana, Calif. (eo Ki Moko 
Gary, Ind> Udi. Dien) 3) 
Geneva, Utah C11 7.95 
FLOUSTON WSO imete eee) eels che! 8.05 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 


Munhall,Pa. U5 
Pittsburgh J5 
Seattle B3 


Sharon,Pa. $3 .. 


S.Chicago,Il.. U5, W14..7. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.95 
Warren,O. R2 7.95 


Youngstown U5, Y1 ene TEO> 
PLATES, Alloy 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Claymont, Del. 
Coatesville, Pa. 
Economy, Pa. 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fontana, Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Houston S85 

Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 


J5 


Johnstown,Pa. B2 7.50 
Lowellville,O. S3 7.50 
Munhall,Pa. U5 7.50 
Newport,Ky. A2 ...... 7.50 
Pittsburehe J Overs cuncrerere 7.50 
Seattlem St Rosen atiis ots 8.40 
Sharon, Pa. "S3) wage eso 7.50 
S.Chicago, Il. U5, W14. .7.50 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.50 


WOUNSStOw Mi oy Lies ere wate. 7.50 


FLOOR PLATES 


Cleveland J5 ......... 6.375 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.375 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 6.375 
Pittsburshegsiy cise eccers 6.375 
S.Chicago,Il]l. U5 ......6.375 
PLATES, Ingot Iron 
Ashland c.1.(15) A110 ..5.55 
Ashland l.c.1.(15) A10 ..6.05 
Clevelandiie R22 cmeien. 6.05 
Warren,O. c.l. R2 . 6.05 
BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon 
(Merchant Quality) 
Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 ..5.675 
Aliquippa,Pa. (9) J5 ..5.675 


Adton ulead aie cre ota ee 5.875 
Atlanta (9) All . 5.875 
Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 
Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.675 
JEhBER OO) SI ooo dne 5.675 
Canton,@n (23) Ragas 6.15 
Clairton,Pa.(9) U5 ..5.675 
Cleveland(9) R2 ..... 5.675 
Ecorse, Mich.(9) G5 ....5.675 
Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.425 
Fairfield.Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 
Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.825 
Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.375 
Gary, Ind Aol USt es oi. 5.675 
Houston(9) S5 .......5.925 
Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1.5.675 
Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.675 
Jollet. dle P22 eae Glo 
KansasCity, Mo. (9). "$5. 5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.675 
LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.375 
Massillon,O. (23) R2 ..6.15 
Midland,Pa.(23) C18 ..6.025 
Milton,Pa. M18 ......5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.125 
Niles,Calif. P1 .6.375 


N.T’wan’a,N.Y. (23) B11 6.025 


Owensboro, Ky.(9) G8 ..6.025 
Pittsburg, Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Pittsburgh(9) J5 . 5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O04 ....6.425 
Riverdale,Ill.(9) Al ..5.675 
Seattle A24, B3, N14 ..6.425 
S.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5,W14 5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.675 
S.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.425 
Sterling, Ill.(1)(9) N15. .5.675 
Sterling, I11.(9) N15 ...5.775 
Struthers,O.(9) Y1 . 5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 
Torrance,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 
Warren,O. C17 .... . 6.025: 


Youngstown(9) R2, U5. 5.675 


BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Aliquippa, Pas  JOv secs an 6.725 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 PaOwcO 
Bridgeport, Conn. C32 . .6.80 
BULitlOw RZ. ere ee 6.725 

pu OLle 


Canton,O. R2, T7 

Clairton,Pa. U5 Blots 
Detroit S41 
Economy,Pa. B14 
Ecorse, Mich. G5 
Fairless,Pa. U5 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Fontana, Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Houston S85 


K1 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. I-2, Y1.6.72: 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 6.725 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 6.975 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.725 
BosAngeles! B83) 4..5... 7.775 
Lowellville,O. S3 ..... 6.725 
Massillon, OQ. [R27 50 6.725 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..-... 6.725 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....6.725 
Pittsburgh J5 6.725 
Sharon,Pa. S83 6.725 


S.Chicago R2, U5, wi4 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 .... 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Warren,O. “ClTs as.5% 
Youngstown U5 ...... a0. 725 


BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..-..- 8.30 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 8.30 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ......8.30 
ClairtontPal Ua; aren: 8.30 
Gleveland -R29 ween seoO 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 Aare) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 + Se OO 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . .9.00 


Gary,Ind. U5 . 8.30 
Houston §5 .. .2. 8.55 
1nd. Harbor, Ind. “Sal enero) 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 a aOOU 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.55 
Lackawanna.N.Y. B2 ..8.30 


LosAngeles B3 ......... 9.00 
PittsbureheJoneec il SAoe 
Seatile> BS) waver teers ean: 9.05 
S.Chicago, Ill. R2. W14. .8.30 


S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....8.30 
S.SanFrancisco B3 
Struthers,O. Y1 


Youngstown U5 
BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon 


Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.825 
Houston(9) S5 ........5.925 
KansasCity, Mo. (9) 85 . 5.925 
Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.675 
Sterling,II]. N15 ......5.775 
Sterling,Ili.(1) N15 ..5.675 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 


BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta <All 

Joliet, I. P22 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.125 
Niles,Calif. P1 . .6.375 
Pittsburgh J5 . 0.675 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
SanFrancisco S7 ...... 6.52 
Seattle: BSS pee ws ac a= 6 6.425 
BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. 6.80 
Glairton;Pa. 9 US: «2ex...6.80 
Gary, nds UO Werseaeisie cla 6.80 
Houston! Sb) cecimecseceas (00 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.05 
Pittsburen! Jae cede 6.80 
Youngstown US . .6.80 


BARS, C.F. Leaded 
(Including leaded extra) 


Carbon 


LosAngeles P2, $30 ede to* 
Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ..10.175 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12. .10.175 
Camden,N.J. P13 .10.35 
Chicago W118 ....6... 10.175 
Elyria, Of. WS" tse. 10.175 
Monaca,Pa. S17 . 10.175 
Newark,N.J. W18 10.35 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 10.35 
*Grade A; add 0.05c for 

Grade B. 

BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....7.65 
BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.7.65 
Birmingham C15 os era Seo 
Buffalo BS. ..c00-2- = 7.70 
Camden, NJ. PIS) =...) 8.10 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 7.65 
Chicago W18 .... 7.65 
Cleveland AT, C20 7.65 
Detroit: (B65, Pav; Scranes 7.85 
Detroit S41 ....8.-2.%% 7.65 
Donora, Ras GAT siete esay 7.65 
Elyria,O. W8 eke 7.65 
FranklinPark, Ill. “ND 7.65 
Gary, Ind. R2q 2. .25 set 7.65 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 ....7.65 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2 ..7.65 
Hartford,Conn. R2 ..... 8.15 
Harvey,Ill. B5 ... 7.65 
LosAngeles (49) $30 2% OskO 
LosAngeles(49) P2, R2.9.10 
Mansfield, Mass. B5 «2 58-20 
Massillon,O. R2, R8 ....7.65 
Midland,Pa. C18 ......- 7.65 
Monaca,Pa. S17 ...... 7.65 
Newark,N.J. W18 ....- 8.10 
NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.65 
Pittsburgh J5 .......-.- 7.65 
Plymouth.Mich. P5 7 90 
Putnam,Conn. W18 ....8.20 
Readville,Mass. C14 ....8.20 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 7.65 
SpringCity,Pa. K3 8.10 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......- 7.65 
Warren Ou uGlg aitnisiergsct lOO 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ...... 7.65 
Willimantic,Conn. rote va 43) 


Youngstown F3, on eno 


BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
‘(Turned and Ground) 


Cumberland,Md.(5) C19 6.55 


BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....9.025 


BeaverFalls,Pa.M12,R2 9.025 
Bethlehem,Pa. B2 . 9.025 
Bridgeport,Conn. C32 . .9.175 
Butfalo By 2 oo ceteris 9.025 
Camden,N.J. P13 ...... 9.20 
Canton, Oe (aimee 9.025 
Carnegie,Pa. C12 9.025 
Chicago W18 ........ 9.025 
Cleveland A7, C20 ....9.025 
DetroitwsBd, we lier wer 9.225 
Detroit) S41) Se. cecn 4.) 9.025 
Donora,Pa. “AV s2. 1.5 9.025 
Elyria. OQ: W8 .2--- 9.025 
FranklinPark,Ill. N5 9.025 
Gary, lnda GE2eensertereiene 9.025 
GreenBay,Wis. F7 . 9.025 
Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .9.025 
Hartford.Conn. R2 ....9.325 
Harvey,Tll. BS  ...0.. 9.025 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..9.025 
LosAngeles P2, S30 ..11.00 


Mansfield,Mass. B5 . 
Massillon.O. R2, R8 ...9. 


Midland,Pa. C18 9.025 
Monaca,Pa. S17 . 9.025 
Newark.N.J. W18 ....9.20 
Plymouth, Mich. P5 ....9.225 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....9.025 
SvringCity,Pa. K3 9.20 
Struthers;O. Yio... 0% 9.025 
Warren, O50 Clit in. 3s 9.025 
Waukegan, Ill. AT ...:. 9.025 
Willimantie,Conn. J5 9.325 
Worcester,Mass. A7 9.325 
Youngstown F3, Y1 9.025 


une 22, 1959 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(T) Fabricators) 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.675 
Atlanta All Sreurhsersshe Os OO. 
Birmingham C15 ......5.675 
Buffalo R2 2. 0.675 
Cleveland R2 ........5.675 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 .. 5.675 
Emeryville.Calif. 37 . 6.425 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 ......5.675 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......5.825 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.375 
Ft. Worth, Tex (4) Ce 5.925 
Gary,Ind, US ... .5.675 
Houston 85 5.925 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, a8 675 


Johnstown.Pa. B2 . 5.675 
Toliet.Ill. P22 ...-... 5.675 
KansasCity, Mo. Sb . 5.925 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 - 5.775 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 . .5.675 
LosAngeles B3 .. 6.375 
Madison.Ill. Li .. 5.875 
Milton,Pa. M18 ......5.825 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..6.125 
Niles,Calif. Pl ........6,375 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ..6.375 
Pittsburgh J5 ........5.675 
Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
SandSprings,Okla. S5 ..5.925 
Seattle A24, B3, N14 ..6.425 
S.Chicago,Tll. R2, W14 5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...5.675 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .5.675 
Sterling. I11.(1) N15 ...5.675 
Sterling,T. N15 8 COED 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......5.675 
Tonawanda.N.Y. B12 . 6.10 
Torrance.Calif. C11 ..6.375 
Youngstown R2, U5 ..5.675 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(Fabricated: To ee 
Baltimore B2 ... 7.4 


Boston B2, U8 Atha wegsts 
Chicago U8 OS Aioeey Atenas oe 
Cleveland U8 roesticrss] 
HIOUSCONMSD were eters saree OO 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 fad cava oes) 
KansasCity.Mo. S5 a00) 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2- 
Manions@:e bilianeneer 
Newark.N.J. U8 


. 0.35 
<7 6 00 


co whats) 
Philadelphia U8 ........7.63 
Pittsburgh J5, U8 ....7.35 
SandSprings.Okla. S5 ..7.60 


Seattle A24, B3, N14 ..7.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..7.33 
StPaul) WS earn sen en Sol y 
Williamsport,Pa. $19 ..7.25 


BARS, Wrought Iron 
Economy.Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa.(D.R.)B14 18.55 


Al 
A2 
A3 
A4 
AS 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div.. U. S. Steel Corp. 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet 
A10 Armco Steel Corp. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. 

A24 Alaska Steel Mills Inc. 


A6 
AT 


Bl 
B2 
B3 
B4 
B5 
B8 
B9 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Coast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co. 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
B10 E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
B11 Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. 
B14 A. M. Byers Co. 
B15 J. Bishop & Co. 


C1 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
C2 


Calumet Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co. 
C9 Colonial Steel Co. 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron 
C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div.. U. S. Steel Corp. 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
C13 Columbia Tool Steel Co, 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. 
C15 Connors Steel Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. 
C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
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Economy(Staybolt) B14 19.00 
McK.Rks.(S.R.) LS ..14.50 
McK.Rks,(D.R.) L5 ..19.80 
McK.Rks.(Staybolt)L5 20.95 


BARS, Rail Steel 
ChicagoHts.(3) C2, I-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts.(4) (44) I-2 5.675 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ...5.675 
Franklin,Pa. (3) F5 ..5.575 
Franklin,Pa. (4) F5 ..5.675 
JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8& ..5.55 
Marion,O.(3) Pll . 5.575 
Tonawanda(3) B12 ...5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 ....6.10 
SHEETS 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 

AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.10 
Allenport,Pa. P7 ...... 5.10 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......5.10 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A110 ..5.10 
Cleveland-J5, R2 ......5.10 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.15 
Detroit(8) M1 ost aR Ke) 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ........5.10 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....5.10 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ........5.15 
Farrell,Pa. S3 . -5.10 
Fontana,Calif. K1- ‘5. 825 
Gary.Ind. U5 he BETO 
Geneva,Utah C11 ......5.20 
GraniteCity, Il. (8) G4. . 5.20 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 
IrvinsPa. Ub... . .5.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. BQ) ..5.10 
Mansfield,O. E6 .. 5.10 
Munhall.Pa. U5 ee) 
Newport.Ky. A2 no fib) 
Niles.O. M21, S3 ......5.10 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 . 5.80 
Pittsburgh ess eee OO 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....5.10 


Riverdale,Il. Al . 5.10 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .. aes 
S.Chicago.Ill. U5, W14. .5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 


Steubenville,O. W10 
Warren.O. R2 ........5.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.10 


SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) 


eo aLO 


Niles,O. M21, S3 . 6.275 
SHEETS, H.R., Alloy 

Gary. Ind. .. .8.40 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Al ., 8.40 
Irvin.Pa. US ..........8.40 
Munhall,Pa. US ........ 8.40 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 


C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 

C23 Charter Wire Inc. 

C24 G. O. Carlson Inc. 

C32 Carpenter Steelof N.Eng. 


D2 Detroit Steel Corp. 

D4 Disston Div., H.K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


D6 
D7 


D8 
D9 


El 
E2 
E5 
E6 


Eastern Gas&FuelAssoc. 
Enstern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 
Corp. 

E10 Enamel Prod. & Plating 


F2 Firth Sterling Inc. 

F3 Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 

F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. 

F5 Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 

F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 

F7 Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 

F8 Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. 


G4 
G5 
G6 
G8 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


H1 
H7 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Ine. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. 
J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low- lok 


Aliquippa, Pa. 7.525 
Ashland,Ky. A10. rat i 525 
Cleveland J5, R2......7.525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 . 7.525 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .. 4.525 
Fajirless,Pa,. US ...... 7.575 
Harrel],Pa. (S3i sa. se e020 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 8.25 
Gary,Ind. Us 2... 11.525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, ‘Y1 7.525 
tryin; ha. Woe. . 7.525 
Lackawanna (35) "B2 ..7.525 
Munhall,Pa. U5 cea tictar43) 
NilestO:2 S30 secrets OL 
Pittsburgh J5 ..5..-:..%.525 
S.Chicago,Il. U5, W14 7.525 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .. . 7.525 
SparrowsPoint( 36). ‘BQ. - 7.525 
Warren,O. R2 ........7.525 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.525 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.525 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 .. .5.35 
Cleveland R2 . 5.875 
Warren,O. R2 5.875 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled ingot Iron 
Cleveland RZ .7.05 
Middletown, O. A10 : Gnano 
Warren,O. R2 1.1.05 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.275 
Alienport;Pas Pigeon to. 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 ....6.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .6.325 
Detroit M1 ..........6.275 
Ecorse. Mich. G5 POO 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.275 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......6.325 
Follansbee, W. Va. F4 . 6.275 
Fontana,Calif. K1 coe ee dU) 
Gary.inds (U5) cmon co) 
GraniteCity,I]l. G4 ....6.375 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.275 
Irvin; Pa. U5) ©: Oreo: 
Lackawanna,N. val Be. -6.275 
Mansfield,O. E6 ae Oreko 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.275 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......6.275 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..7.225 
Rittshure his Meee ole to: 
Portsmouth,O. P12 Bee) 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.6.275 
Steubenville,O. W10 ..6.275 
Warren,O. R2 ........6.275 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.275 
Yorkville,O. W10 . 6.275 
Youngstown Y1 . 6.275 


Key to Producers 


J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 
J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
J7 Judson Steel Corp. 

J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. 

K2 Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K, Porter Co. Ine. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
Mid-States Steel & Wire 
Moltrup Steel Products 
McInnes Steel Co. 

Md. Fine & Specialty 
Wire Co. Inc. 

Metal Forming Corp. 
Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
Mallory-Sharon 

Metals Corp. 

Mill Strip Products Co. 


National-Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
Northwest. Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc, 

N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


04 Oregon Steel Mills 


P1 Pacific States Steel Corp. 
P2 Pacific Tube Co. 


N8 
N14 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 9.275 


Cleveland J5, R2......9.275 
Ecorse,Mich. Gd . .9.275 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ......9.325 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 10.40 
Gary,Ind. US .. . 9.275 
Ind. Harbor,Ind. I- 2, ‘Y1 9.275 
Lackawanna (37) B2 . .9.275 
Pittsburgh J5 . - 9.275 
SparrowsPoint (38) ‘B2. -9.275 
Warren,O. R2 . 9.275 

.9.275 


Weirton, W.Va. ‘we a 


Youngstown Y1 . 9.275 


Cu 
Steel 
7.225 
7.225 


Cu 
Fe 


SHEETS, Culvert 


Ala.City,Ala. R2. 
Ashland,Ky. A10. 
Canton,O. R2....7.225 
Fairfield T2 ....7.225 
Gary.Ind. U5 ....7.225 
GraniteCity,Il].G4 7.325 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..7.225 
Invin Pa womens tele 
Kokomo,Ind. C16.7.325 
MartinsFry. W10.7.225 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. .7.975 
Pittsburgh J5 ...7.225 
SparrowsPt. B2. .7.225 


7.475 
7.75 

7.475 
7.475 
7.475 
7.475 
7.475 


Iron 
. 7.475 


SHEETS, Culvert—Pure 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875t 


Ashland,Ky. A10 . .6.875F 
Ganton,O! ) R2 <.. 7. .6)875F 
Dover,O. E6 ........6.875T 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 . -6.875+ 
Gary,Ind. U5 ........6.875T 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 . .6.975* 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ..6.875f 
IrvinsPa.- U5) ih cen 6. STF 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 ... 6. 975t 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 6.875* 
Middletown.O. A10 ...6.875t 
Pittsburg,Calif, Cll ..7.625” 
Pittsburgh J5 ... . .6.875t 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..6.875+ 
Warren,O. R2 ..... .6.875F 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...6.875* 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. Continuous. tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


P4 Phoenix Steel Corp. 

P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
P6 Pittsburgh Coke&Chem. 
P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
P11 Pollak Steel Co. 

P12 Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


P13 
P15 
P16 


P17 
P19 
P20 
P22 
P24 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 
Roebling’s Sons.John A. 
Rome Strip Steel Co. 
Reliance Div.,Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Inc, 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co. 
Simmons Co, 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 
Standard Forgings Corp, 
Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 

Superior Drawn Steel Co. 
Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Seneca Steel Service 
Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 
Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


SHEETS, Well Casing 


Fontana,Calif. K1 . 1.320 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .. .10.125 
Pittsburgh J5 ....... . 10.125 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 ..10.025 
SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 
Canton,O. R2 «1.209 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ». 1.275 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ....7.125 
Middletown, 0. Al10 ....7.125 


Electrogalvanized 

B2 
R2 Rist 
W6 


SHEETS, 


Cleveland (28) 
Niles.O. (28) 
Weirton.W.Va. 
Youngstown J5 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9. 525 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 

. SHEETS, Enameling Iron 

* Ashland,Ky. A10 . 6.775 
Cleveland R2 ........6.775 
Fairfield, Ala. T2. hygrelare 6.775 
Gary.Ind. US .. .. 6.775 
GraniteCity, ll. G4 . 6.875 


Ind.Harbor, Ind. I-2, v1 6.775 


Irvin,Pa. U5 .... .. 6.775 
Middletown.O. ‘10° Ban . 6.775 
Niles.O. M21, S3 6.775 
Youngstown Y1 6.775 


BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 


Dover.O. E6 .... 8. 
Follansbee. W.Va. r4 .8 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....8. 
Mansfield,O. E6 Bets, 
Warren.O. R2 ........8 
Yorkville,O. W10 8 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


BeechBottom, W.Va.W10 7.225 
Gary.Ind. U5 ae ane ear e eee 
Mansfield.O. E6 ......7.225 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.225 
Niles.O. M21, S3 ......7.225 
Warren,O. R2 ........7.225 
Weirton, W.Va. we Pee ey) 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingof Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.625 


S43 Seymour Mfg. Co. 
S44 Screw & Bolt Corp. of 
America 


Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
T13 Tube Methods Inc. 

T19 Techalloy Co. Inc. 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

U11 Union Carbide Metals Co, 
U13 Union Steel Corp. 


V2 Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
V3 Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div., H. K. Porter Co. 


T2 
T3 


T4 
T5 


T6 
“ves 
T9 


Wi Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 
Wallingford Steel Co. 
Washburn Wire Co. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Weirton Steel Co. 
Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 
W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 
W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo, Fuel & Iron 
W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 
W15 Woodward Iron Co. 
W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 


w2 
W3 
Ww4 
Wé6 
ws 


STEEL 


| 


SN 


STRIP 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ...5.10 
Allenport,Pa. P7 .......5.10 
PATTON TPT st eer, sees 5.30 
Ashland.Ky.(8) A10 ....5.10 


Atlanta’ SAS ie see oe 5.10 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 ;.....5.10 
Birmingham C15 .......5.10 
Buffalo (27) Re ae eh 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.15 


Detroit M1 a6 Aaa hy) 
Ecorse, Mich. G5. Bich osoirsc) 5.10 
Fairfield, UN Feed 4 Stearate 5.10 
Farrell, Pa. SSG enc asc LO 
Fontana,Calif. Kl ....5.825 


Gary,Ind., US sccm. cece 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 5: 10 
Johnstown,Pa.(25) B2 ..5.10 
Lackaw’na,N.Y. (25) B2 .5.10 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....5.85 
LosAngeles Cl-<~...... 8.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 . 6.20 


Riverdale Ill. Al . 5.10 
SanFrancisco S7 ........ 6.60 
Seattle(25) B3 ..... pereGnl0. 
Seattle N14 ...........76.60 
Sharon,;bac S30 «eens ooo: 5.10 
S.Chicago.Ill W14 ..... 5.10 


S.SanFrancisco(25) B3 ..5. 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ....5.85 
Wrarren;ON R2j\e. as06 05.10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
woungstown US ... 0... 5.10 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Carnegie,Pa. S18 ......8.40 
Marret; Pa Soo. vss s< 2 8.40 
Gary indyeUSise. ote. clever. e 8.40 
PLOUSTON SD. iceiors wrons-0%si0 6 8.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.40 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.65 
LosAngeles B3 ......«< 9.60 
Lowellville,O. S3 ...... 8.40 
Newport.Ky. A2 .. 8.40 
Sharon,Pa. A2, S3 ....8.40 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Ashland,Ky. A10 shexsidiecee)) 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 » 7.575 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.575 
airfield, Ala. | 'T2)7 sie. 3 7.575 
Farrell,Pa. S3 - 7.575 
GaxryANd spe WI) scctrcteleie o's 7.575 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 7.575 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..7.575 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ....8.325 
Seattle(25) B3 ........8.575 
Shanon adoshieitseresn CaCO 
S.Chicago,Ill. W14 ....7.575 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3.8.325 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.7.575 
Wrearren; O72 R2 vise ciasls 7.575 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.575 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ...7.575 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Ashland,Ky.(8) Al10 ....5.35 
Warren,O} (R22). ./. <der. 5.875 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 
Anderson,Ind. G6 ..... 7.425 
Baltimore T6 ......... 7.425 
Boston T6 


Buffalo S40 


Cleveland A7, J5 ......7.425 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 ....7.425 
Detroit D2, M1, P20...7.425 
Dover,O. G6 .......--+. 7.425 
Evanston.Ill. M22 ..... 7.525 


Farrell,Pa. S3 ........%.425 
Follansbee, W.Va. 4 2 0.425 
Fontana, Calif. Ki) fsa. 9.20 


FranklinPark,Ill, T6 ..7.525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...7.425 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 7.575 
LosAngeles C1, S41 ....9.30 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ...7.525 
NewBedford,Mass, R10.7.875 


NewBritain,Conn. S15. .7.875 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5..7.425 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 ...7.875 
NewKensington,Pa. A6.7.425 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 Se) 


Pawtucket.R.I. N8& ....7.975 
Philadelphia P24 ...... 7.875 
Pittsburzh Jo ..-.....- 7.425 
Riverdale,Ill. Al «7.525 


Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ....7.425 
Sharon. Pa. S30. cls. 2s 7.425 
Trenton,N.J.(31) R5 ..8.875 
Wallingford,Conn. W2..7.875 
Warren,O. R2, T5 ....7.425 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.975 


June 22, 1959 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....10.80 
Boston, T6e eee ee 15.99 Youngstown Y1 .......10.80 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ...... 15.55 STRIP, Cold-Rolled inet: en 
Cleverug Ae Tests crt onter sie 15.55 Warren, oO. es aeeons 8.175 

OPN OF GE anc sincere 15.55 
Farrell.Pa. S3_........ 15.55 Glevelana vt pa os elves. 
FranklinPark, Ill. T6 ..15.55 Dover.O. G6 ........ 7.425% 
Harrison N.J. C18 15.55 Evanston,Ill, M22 ....7.525* 
Indianapolis S41 ...... 15.70 McKeesport,Pa. E10 ...7.50* 
LosAngeles S41 ...... 17.75 Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... 7.525° 
Lowellville.O. S3 ..... 15.55 Warren,O. B9, S3, T5.7.425* 
He ee : aed Worcester,Mass. AT ...7.975 

. s fab serene . bd 
Sharon,Pa, S38 ........15.55 RE Rg re 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...15.85 * 

Vouncetomnestia. wale 15.55 Plus galvanizing extras. 
STRIP, Galvanized 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled (Continuous) 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Farrell.Pa. S3 .........7%.50 
Cleveland (AZ 2 ../.. 0... 10.80 Sharon,Pa. 83 oc 
Dearborn, Mich. S3 10.80 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOCE 
Dover OmlG Omens sated Ors Oma tlantamArllins cnr. 5.65 
HarrellsPa (S3> :.on: ws 10.80 Farrell,Pa. S3 ....... es 525 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 10.80 Riverdale,Il]l. Al ...... 5.675 
sharon. Pa. SSiu.ceok oe 10.80 Sharon,Pa. S3_........5.525 
Warren,Os R22 none 10.80 Youngstown U5 ....... 5.525 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 

Spring Steel (Annealed) eg 40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
BaltimorevT 6s ccc nee 5 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
BestonyeT6 tacts eue 5 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol,Conn. W1 6 +. 10.70 12.90 16.10-—19.30 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 eyeste 
Cleveland "AZ ...2.95: 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 .. 9.05 10.50 12.70 .... ABs 6 
Detroit D2 .... a 9.05 10.50 12.70 15.70 eraiete 
DoverO7 G6 waves. canoes 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,lll, M22 ....... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 .... 
HarrellsPayeS3)\ Wace cence 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Hostorias;Oe Sl) inset cn 10.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 ae ete 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..... 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harrison.N.J. C18 ...... Saye) eaiesiee oe 90 1 G0 Le 9230 
Indianapolis S41 ..,..... 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAngeles Cl .......... 11.15 12.60 14.80 17.80 aboD 
LosAngeles S41 ......., 11.15 12.60 14.80 .... sano 
NewBritain,Conn. S15 ... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
NewCastle Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 Codes 
NewHaven.Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 ... 9.85 10.40 12.60 15.60. .... 
NewYork W323) 2... 2.2.0 --- 10:70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ..... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale.Tl]l. Al ........ 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Sharon.Pa. S3 .......... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Trenton,N.J. RS ........ -.. 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 .. 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
WrarrentOe gl © aise. cle) ccc -. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown S41 ........ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 

Up to 0.81- 1.06- 

Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol,Conn. W1 ........ --. 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Buffalo W12 ............ -» 18.85 aiciels GOSS 
Fostoria;O Silt \etsstecscct 19.05 22.15 mteKete 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 19.20 23.30 28.15 
Harrison,N.J, C18 ... 18.85 22.95 27.80 
NewYork W383 ...........- 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Palm:r,Mass. W12 ...... BS85)) eleteisa gerne: « 
Trenton N.J. RS ........ 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 .. 18.85 22.95 27.80 
Youngstown S41 ........ 19.20 23.30 28.15 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


0.25 Ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 Ib 


Aliquippa, ‘Pa. US sp Ganda o Op uROOn $9.10 $9.35 $9.75 
airfield Ala ts D2 stereie.s.c,5 cierstenste sie. 6 9.20 9.45 9.85 
[MAITICSS oo aU Ol ersiol elena s clersiate's! ele) 9.20 9.45 9.85 
Montana Calitics Hal cyecisle scoters cuss ers 5 9.75 10.00 10.40 
Gary .Ind.: U5- 2... ...0.-.. eee ckeiaise/o ss 9.10 9.35 9.75 
GraniteCity, Tl. (G2 oi. as cs ene e oie 9.20 9.45 9.60 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 ...... 9.10 9.35 9.75 
Irvin,Pa. U5 P nS ieke 9.10 9.35 9.75 
INSETS Oc RGD Nelelsiots ofaiacere7ole, 6 elele cial sein 5 9.10 9.35 9.75 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cli .......... : 9.75 10.00 10.40 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ....... 9.10 9.35 9.75 
Weirton.W.Va. W6 ....-.sseeeees 9.10 9.35 9.75 
Yorkville,O. W110 .....-..---seees 9.10 9.35 9.75 
ELECTROLYTIC TIN-COATED SHEET (Dollars per Ib) 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1 (20-27 Ga.) 7.90 aentc awit 
Niles,O. R2 (20-27 Ga.) ........ 7.90 8.10 8.30 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 (21-27 Ga.) ..... 7.90 8.10 Re 
TIN PLATE, American 1.25 1.50 Irvin,Pa. US ..........8.20 

Ib Ibe Niles; OF OR2 ern nssetyereh S20) 
Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.40$10. ge Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...8.85 
Fairfield.Ala. T2 10.50 10.75 SparrowsPoint,Md,. B2 ..8.20 
Fairless.Pa. U5 . 10.50 10. ed Weirton.W.Va. W6 ....8.20 
Fontana,Calif.K1 11.05 11.30 Yorkville,O. W10 ...... 8.20 
Gary.Ind. U5 ... ad i ree 
Ind.Harb. Y1 .. 10. 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 11.05 11.30 BOLLOW ARE REN AMEUNS. 

Black Plate (29 Gage) 

Sp.Pt..Md. B2 .. 10.40 10.65 Ali P 35 7.85 
Weirton.W.Va.W6 10.40 10.65 eeeoowel ae eb isisier: vice 
Yorkville.O. W10 10.40 10.65 GraniteCity Ill. a. Sea 7.95 
BLACK PLATE (Base Box) Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 . -7.85 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....- SorlOmeirvin baa Wop cise cieicies SO) 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......8.30 Yorkville,O. AlN egaoes 7.85 
Fairless,Pa. U5 ........ 8.30 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 8.85 MANUFACTURING TERNES 
Gary, Ind, -U5 ~....+..+.8.20 (Special Coated, Base Box) 
GraniteCity,IIl. G4 ..8.30 Gary.Ind. U5 .... -$10.05 


Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2, Y1.8.20 


IT VAN Pa UO! shefsisjciee es 10.05 


SILICON STEEL 


C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 


Fully Processed Arma-_ Elec- Dyna- 
(Semiprocessed ‘2c lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom W.Va. W 3 ... 11.70 12.40 13.35 14.65 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 .... .... .... 12.40 13.55 14.65 
GraniteCity,II]. G4 ...... 9.975%11.30* 12.00% 13.15° 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .. 9.875%11.20* 11.90* 13.05* 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........ 9.875%11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Newport, Ky. A2™ osnceoes 9.875 11.70* 12.40* 13.55*14.65* 
Niles;O; M21 .5.... .0ceee- 9:87D%11.70. 12.40) 13:55° 2 - 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 . 9.875%11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Warrens Oe Roi tee one cee 9.875°11.70 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Zanesville,O. A1O ........ ..11.70¢ 12.40 13.55 14.65 
Stator 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 8.10 
Mansfield; O29EG~ otic cicrotssle ere ereit eleteceuaioncieee oisteis, op teeters 8.10 
Warren,O. R2 (Silicon Lowcore): 22... 2.006.000 8.10 
SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut lengths) 1-72 T-65 T-58 T-52 
Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed 1/2¢ lower) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 ..... 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Vandergrift;Pan sU50 see ie 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 
Zanesville,O. A10 15.70 16.30 16.80 17.85 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Brackenridge,Pa. <A4. 
Butler,Pa. AlO ..... 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .. 
Warren,O. R2 


Grain Oriented. 


T-100 T-90 T-80 1-73 1-66 T-72 


- 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.707¢ 


alee 19270) 20520) 205705 2. 
17. 10 18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 


. 15.704 


*Semiprocessed. +Fully processed only. {Coils, annealed; 
semiprocessed %c lower. tCoils only. 


WIRE 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 


Low Carbon 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 
Alton,Ill, L1 
Atlanta Al .. 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 .... 
Cleveland A7, C20. Ki 
Crawfordsville, Ind. M8 
Donora,Pa. AT 
MUIUt ALT, | aie eke ei eh 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 
Fostoria,O.(24) Sl 
Houston 5 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
SOlet LIL ATA or sages cade ove 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 


M8 
Boe 


Minnequa,Colo. C10 ; . ; 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16.. 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bias 


Palmer,Mass. W12 ... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Rankin,Pa. A7 ... 
S.Chicago,Tll. R2 .. 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ... 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . 
Sterling,I1.(1) N15 
Sterling,IIl. N15 
Struthers/O.- V2) (oa: 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 
Worcester,Mass. A7 


WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon 


G0 G0 Go G0 G0 G0 G0 G9 G0 G0 0 90 90 90 90 Go G0 Go Go Go Go G9 G0 G0 0 0 G0 9 G0 G0 G0 G0 G0 Ge G0 
WOOHOCOH OOOO OWNOONOHNOOWNHOCOCOHOCOOOHONGO 


oeooocovooenrooorronrosonrnoooscooocoooosco 


Elyria,O. W8 .8.00 
WIRE, Gal'd., for ACSR 

Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....12.65 
Buffalo W12 . 13.40 
Cleveland A7 . . .12.65 
Donora,Pa.. <AT clos 12.65 
Duluth A7 aa. tiigs e560 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 . 13.40 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 ...12.90 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12.775 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .12.65 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 ......13.60 
NewHaven,Conn. AT . 12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.70 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..13.45 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.65 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ....12.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..13.50 
Struthers,O Y1 13.40 
Trenton,N.J. A7 ......12.95 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 12.65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 12.95 
WIRE, Upholstery Spring 

Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......9.75 
Alton,Ill. L1 . 9.95 
Buffalo W12 . 9.75 
Gleveland) AT \.. ossscace OTD 
Donora,Pa. AT . 9.75 
Duluth A7 en Pee 
Johnstown, Pa. Boe . 9.75 
KansasCity,Mo. S65, U3. 10.00 
LosAngeles B3 ........10.70 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 .-. 9.95 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 . .9.75 
NewHaven.Conn. A7 10.05 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....10.05 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 10.70 


Portsmouth,O, P12 
Roebling.N.J. R5 
S.Chicago.Ill. R2 
S SanFrancisco C10 . 
SparrowsPt..Md. B2 ... 
Struthers.O. Y1 
Trenton.N.J. A7 .... 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 <— 
Worcester.Mass. A7 


. 9.75 
. 10.05 
- 9.75 
. 10.70 


-9.85 


Forme) 
. 10.05 
. 9.75 
. -10.05 


WIRE, MB uh Lach Carbon 


Aliquippa. Pa 
Alton, I. Li 
Bartonville. Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 ....... 
Donora,Pa. AT 
DULUEN WA Cie stay a 
Fostoria,O. Sl ...... 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
KansasCity,Mo, S5, U3. 
LosAngeles B3 .... 
Milbury, Mass. (12) N6. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Monessen.Pa. P7, P16 . 
Muncie.Ind. I-7 ....... 
Palmer.Mass. W12 .. 
Pittsburg.Calif. C11 .. 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling.N.J. R5 
S Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 . 
SparrowsPt.,.Md. B2 ... 
StruthersiO™ Yat ese 
Trenton.N.J. AZ ...... 
Waukegan.Iil. A7 . 
Wor’ster,Mass.A7,J4, T6 


WIRE, Fine & USE 
AltoncTIliets le eeenins 
Bartonville. Tl. K4 
Chicago W13 miotelerete 
Cleveland A7 . 
Crawfordsville, Ind. “MB. 
Fostoria,O. S1 
Houston sSoioe ence 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... 
Kokomo.Ind. C16 .. 
Minnequa.Colo. C10 
Monessen.Pa. P16 
Muncie.Ind. I-7 
Palmer.Mass. W12 ... 
S SanFrancisco C10 
Waukegan.Ill. AZ 
Worcester.Mass. A7, J6. 


WIRE, Tire Bead 
Bartonville.Tll. K4 . 
Monessen,Pa. P16 
Roebling.N.J. R5 


ROPE WIRE 
Bartonville]. K4 
Buffalo W12 .......- 
Fostoria.O. Sil 
KansasCity, Mo. U3 
Johnstown.Pa. B2 
Monessen.Pa. P7 ..... 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 .... 
Palmer.Mass. W12 ... 
Portsmouth,O. P12... 
Roebiing.N.J. R5 .... 
St.Louis L8 ... 4 
SparrowsPt.,Md. BQ <k 
Struthers.O. Y1 .... 
Worcester,Mass. J4 
(A) 
add 0.25c for Improved 


9:99 
. 9.85 
2a eto 
Oto 
- 9.75 
5 ayy 
. -9.80 


. 9.75 
10.00 


. .10.70 


-10.05 

.9.95 
POaco 
-9.95 


- -10.05 
-10.70 
see ee 
s1<110i0.05 
Ben) 
. 10.70 


.9.85 
-9.75 
10.05 


Be BUT 


10.05 


Coils) 
16.50 


. 16.40 
.16.30 
. .16.30 


16.40 
16.30 
16.55 


- 16.65 
. 16.30 
.16.55 
. -16.30 
. 16.55 
. -16.30 


16.50 


.16.60 
. -17.15 


16.30 
16.60 


Soabysi ts} 
Paced of fe) 64) 
. 17.65 


(A) 


. 13.45 
-13.45 
.. 13.45 
. 13.70 
- 13.45 
-13.45 
. 13.65 
-13.75 
-13.45 
.13.75 
. 13.45 
-13.55 
. 13.45 
.13.75 


Plow and Mild Plow; 


Plow, 


anne nn 
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WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 


Anderson,Ind, G6 Ji keneo 
Baltimore T6 . 12,65 
Boston T6 Ralivayetomardte deo: 
Buffalo W12 . 12.35 
Chicago W13 . 12.45 
Cleveland AY ........12.35 
Crawfordsville, Ind. MS. 12.35 
DoverjO. G6 wo... at L230 
Farrell,Pa. S3 tand2no0 
Postoria,O. Si 23.2... .12.35 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..12.45 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......12.35 
Massillon,O. R8 » deco 
Milwaukee C23 ......12.55 
Monessen,Pa. P7, Pl6,. .12.35 
Palmer, Mass. W12 ....12.65 
Pawtucket,R. I. N8 ....11.95 
Philadelphia P24 ......12.65 
Riverdale,Ill. Al . 12.45 
Rome,N.Y. R6 .» 12.35 
Sharonshaniscimeeuncelesao: 
Trenton,N.J. R5 ...... 12.65 
Warren,O. B9 .. . 12.35 
Worcester, Mass. Aq, T6. 12.65 
NAILS, Stock Col 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...173 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......173 
AiblantalgeAnblingarcscs -175 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 175 
Chicago WS) aii waunds 173 
Cleveland AQ ... ots} 
Crawfordsville, Ind. “Ms” Be Nres) 
Donora,Pa. AT +. 173 
Duluthy VAG ya. 173 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 173 
Houston S§5 ... spool 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 .175 
Johnstown, Pa. B2 .173 
Johet TWAT hin sees Le 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 oon celts 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......175 
Minnequa, Colo. C10 -178 
Monessen,Pa, P7 ......173 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .192 
Ranking as ATs sins tane dae 
S. Chicago,Il. R2 ......173 
SparrowsPt. Md. B2 ....175 
Sterling, Ill. (7) N15 ..... .175 
Worcester,Mass. AT a oelith) 


(To Wholesalers; per cwt) 
Galveston,Tex. D7 ...$10.30 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To Distributors (33) 


Wheeling,W.Va. W410. .$10.10 


POLISHED STAPLES Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ...175 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 arene 
Atlanta All... eel Gi 
Bartonville, Ill. K4— san gcoetels 
Crawfordsville, Ind. “Ms ...177 
Donora, Pa. AT «cece. 873 
DI) SO ak og Blac Goa 173 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 aon ole 
Houston SSS eeucseccce 180 
Jacksonville, Fla. M8 _ ..177 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 175 
WOlet HU RA Tin eter LS 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 aon caltest) 
Kokomo,Ind, C16 ......177 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....180 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....194 
RankinwPass vA secs accmres 173 
S:Chicago; Hl, R2.0. 40.075 
Sparrows Pt.,Md. B2 ...177 
Sterling,Ill. (7) N15 ....175 
Worcester,Mass. A7 snokeyl 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(14144 Ga.)(per 97 Ib Net Box) 


Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..$9.24 
ASULVIRC ANCA meer att OLO6 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ......9.34 


Buffalo wi2 
Chicago W13 .. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. “M8. 


0.2 

9.24 

-9.34 
Donora,Pa. A7Z -9.24 
Duluth VAT, cs... -9.24 
Fairfield, Ala. T2- 9.24 
Houston S5 ... -- 10.51 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 -. 9.34 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....10.26 
Joliet Tie Aaah eee One t 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 habroll@)isul 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 9.34 
LosAngeles Ba ecmenldeO5 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 9.94 
e.Chicaga, Tl. R2 ..,..9.24 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.36 
Sterling,Il, (37) N15 ...9.24 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.54 
Atlanta, All .. wets LOwLO) 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 ......9.64 
Buffalo W12 .10.60 
Chicago W13 . 9.54 


Crawfordsville,Ind. MS. . 9.64 
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Donora,Pa. AT uo: 
JOM ONY one Go «2 9.04 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 . 9.54 
Houston §5 ... are LOaSo) 
Jacksonville, Fla. “MS we 1 DO4 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . .10.60 
on Ger0lh UE nooaoncoocuhwes 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...10.85 
Kokomo,Ind C16 .. 9.64 
LosAngeles B3 ......11540 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.85 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.26 
§.Chicago,Ill. R2 .. 9.54 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..11.40 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.70 
Sterling,Il].(37) N15 ....9.54 
Coil No. 6500 Interim 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..$9.59 
IRaehotes, JNU oS ab.cadn URES 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ......9.69 
Buffalo W12 . 10.65 
Chicago W13 . -9.59 
Crawfordsville, Ind. “Ms. .9.69 
Donora,Pa. A7 . 9.59 
jorbo ay WE 5 ces bo oO a) 
- Fairfield, Ala. T2~ oc) 
Houston §5 ... sper LOs90 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 729509 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.65 
Joliet Tle WAT. Wd vieicee os 09 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 MaLOl9O 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ooo, 
LosAngeles B3 ......117.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.90 
PittsburgCalif. C11 ...10.31 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 Soo sey 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..11.45 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..10.75 
Sterling,Il].(37) N15 ....9.59 
BALE TIES, Single loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ....212 
Mtiantal AT oii ere ne: 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ......214 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .214 
Donora,Pa. A7 Beets 
UIUC Arie arsecrnoet rarer te ee Le 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 pctoacnmene 4 
Houston S85 ... reels 
Jacksonville, Fla. “M8 .. 214 
Joliet, IN. A7 SGD 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 ete til 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......214 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 40 OC MA 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ....236 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ... .236 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....214 
Sterling, Ill.(7) N15 . 214 
FENCE POSTS 
Birmingham C15 mc eeich 
ChicagoHts., Ill. 2s ge 2. calirire 
Duluth” AV Wenn. Brosh Lucite 
Franklin,Pa. F5_ atarausueiete sd dt 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 SLO, 
Marion,O. P11 ..... 177 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....182 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...177 
WIRE, Barbed Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..193** 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ....... 190§ 
Atlanta) VAD 6 t.0%..1 LOSS 
Bartonville,IIl. K4 ......198 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..198 
Donora,Pa. AT ... .s0+. 1937 
Duluth A7 .... .193+ 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .193+ 
Houston S5 ......... 198** 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .198 
Johnstown,Pa,. B2 .196§ 
Joliet, VI AV riccie cists LOOT 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 198** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 195+ 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...198** 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 1968 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 213t 
RankinjPa. AY ....... 193 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 .....193** 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....213* 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 . .198§ 
Sterling,Il.(7) N15 ...198ft 
WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2 ....187** 
Aliq’ ppa, Pa.9- aL 35 190§ 
Atlanta All ... .. .192§ 
Bartonville, Ill. K4 serene 192 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
DonorasPan AT seecceLouh 
Duluth! AT. sna: 187+ 
Fairfield, Ala. T° 1877 
Houston §S5 ..........192** 
Jacksonville, Fla. “Ms .192 
Johnstown,Pa.(43) B2 ..190§ 
Joliet,Ill. <A7 ie -1877 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 192** 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 -189t 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...192** 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....210+ 
igeebalobalmetin JN on og ake 
SiChicago, Tl, R270... .LS7e* 
Sterling, I11.(7) N15 192tT 


An'Id_ Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 


Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.85 19.40** 


Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 ..17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ..17.95 19.80 
Cleveland AT ..17.85 


Craw’dville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..18.35 19.90+ 
Houston §5 ...18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Johnstown B2 ..17.85 19.658 
Kan.City,Mo. S5..18.10 .... 
Kokomo C16 ...17.25 18.80+ 
Minnequa C10. .18.10 19.65** 
P’lm’r,Mass.W12 18.15 19.70¢ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.18.20 19.75+ 
S.SanFran. C10.18.20 19.75** 
St’ling(37) N15.17.25 19.05+7+ 
SparrowsPt. B2. .17.95 19.758 
Waukegan A7 ..17.85 19.40+ 
Worcester A7 ....18.15 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An'ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48)A11_ ..9.10 9.775§ 
Bartonville(48) K4..9.10 9.80 
Buffalo W12 -9.00 9.557 
Cleveland A7 ... mo! OO’ droo 
Crawfordsville M8 9.10 9. 80tt 


Donora.Pa. A7 -9.00 9.557 
Duluth Ais sence 9.00 9.557 
Maintiel diet 2amescinr 9.00 9.55+ 
Houston(48) S5 ..9.25 9.80** 


Jack’ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.80tt 
Johnstown(48) B2 9.00 9.675§ 
Joliet, I. VAT “7 .'0.9500 9.55% 
Kans.City(48) S5.9.25 9.80** 


Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.657 
LosAngeles B3 . .9.95 10.625§ 
Monessen(48) P7 ..8.65 9.35§ 
Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.85+ 
Pitts.,Calif. C11 .9.95 10.507 
Rankin,Pa. AT ...9.00 9.557 
S.Chicago R2 ...9.00 9.55** 


S.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’ wsPt.(48)B2 9.10 9.7758 
St’ling(1)(48)N15 9.00 9.708§ 
Struthers,O. Y1 ..9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.85+ 


Based on zine price of: 
*13.50. t5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. +710.50c. $111.00c. 
**Subject to zinc equaliza- 
tion extras. §§11.50c. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 
of one to four containers, per 
cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 


BOLTS 
Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 


3 in. and shorter .. 55.0 

3% in. thru 6 in. 50.0 

Longer than 6 in. . 37.0 
5 in., 3 in. & shorter 47.0 

3% In. thru 6 in. .. 40.0 

Longer than 6 in. 31.0 
3 einw thru, i) ine 

6 in. and shorter .. 37.0 

Longer than 6 in. 31.0 
1% in. and larger: 

All lengths] .i0..... 31.0 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 

Y% in. and smaller: 
3 in. and shorter .. 55.0 
3% in. thru 6 in. .. 50.0 


Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and _ shorter.. 
Larger diameters and 
longer length 
Lag, Plow, Tap, Blank 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 
¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths ... 35.0 
High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 
nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A-325, in bulk. Full 
keg quantity) 
5 in. diam 
in ediamiga. jee. 47.0 
and 1 in. diam. 43.0 
and 14% in. diam 34.0 


NUTS 


(Keg or case quantity and 
over) 

Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 

All sizes 56.0 


35.0 


48.0 


Wex 


(Full container) 
Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 


Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 


% 
% 


1% in, and larger .. 


lex 


Heavy (Incl. 


4 
3 


1% 


Flex 


62.0 
56.0 
51.5 


in. and smaller.. 
in. to 1¥% in., inel. 
Nuts, Semifinished, 
Slotted) : 
in. and smaller... 62.0 
in. to 1% in. incl. 56.0 
in, and larger 51.5 
Nuts, Finished (Incl. 


Slotted and Castellated) : 


hs 
ai 


1% in. and larger... 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 


in. and smaller... 65.0 
n. to 1% in., incl. 


51.5 


Longer 
* 
%, 

High Carbon, Heat Treated: 

6 in. and shorter: 

5% 
a, 2 

Longer than 6 in.: 
% 
Ay 

Flat Head Cap Screws: 


% 


6 in. and shorter . 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, 
Through 1 


than 6 in.: 
smaller. . 3.0 
.+11.0 


in. and 
%, and 1 in. 


and smaller. 20.0 
and 1 in. ..+ 5.0 


in. 
hs 


in. and smaller..+19.0 
%, and 1 in. ..+39.0 
in. and smaller, 

. + 85.0 


Coarse Thread: 
in. diam: 


6 in. and shorter ..+ 5.0 

Incl. Slotted): 5 
‘ 5% in. and ee 62.0 Longer than 6 in. ..+29.0 

% in. to % in., inel. 65.0 

1 in. to 1¥% in., incl. 57.0 RIVETS 

5 

Fae Rene OO F.0.b. Cleveland — and/or 
(Base discounts, packages, freight equalized with Pitts- 


per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 


Hex 


Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 
6 in. 


% 


Head Cap Screws, 


and shorter: 


in. and smaller.. 35.0 


burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 


Structural ¥% in., 
ys in. and smaller by 6 in. 


larger 12.85, 


%, %, and 1 in. 16.0 and shorter: 15% off list. 
BOILER TUBES 
Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 
O.D. B.W. Seamless Elec. Weld 
In. Gage H.R. -D. H.R. 
ie cdctecersrcrenetete 13 enete 27.24 23.13 
A: Ga lessreterederete 13 SHCG 32.25 24.41 
Dee iahater sivtersts 13 30.42 35.65 26.98 
6 a pe CREO nee 13 35.94 42.12 31.89 
a ait tteeroh ey) 13 40.28 47.21 35.74 
2% ott 13 45.36 53.17 40.26 
2Yu 13 49.24 57.72 43.70 
PM cone OAC o 12 54.23 63.57 48.13 
PI rice, 0 i 58.73 68.83 52.13 
St Pisa aevero tenes 12 62.62 73.40 55.59 
RAILWAY MATERIALS 
Standard Tee Rails 
60 Ib 
Rails No. 1 No. 2 No. 2 pose 
Bessemer asm (Ome cuscusterstens 5.75 5.65 Cond 6.725 
EnsleysAdan (h2 0 vynenscrestenre 5.75 5.65 6.725 
Pairfield Alas T2 ew sce Be rane 6.725 
Gary,ind:; US 7 <. AER REO 5.65 
Huntington, W.Va. Cis Sad 6O0 esters 6. 725 
JOHNS COW sb.a eso lid aloketere ots deine Sonn *(16)6. 725 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .... 5.75 5.65 6.725 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..... 5.75 5.65 7.225 
Steelton. Pa, “B2\e sess 5.75 5.65 everett Crane 
Williamsport,Pa. $19 a retet she eevee nigiteo 6.725 
TIE PLATES TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 6.875 Cleveland R2 ........ 15.35 
Gary,Ind. U5 .. ..6.875 KansasCity,Mo. Sd ....15.35 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.875 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ....... 15.35 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.875 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...15.35 
Seattle Bs vie 7.025 Pittsburgh S44 ....... 14.75 
StecltonsPay a B2) eels (pee Scaltle Do mrrrer rire ter 15.85 
Torrance,Calif. Cll ..6.875 SCREW SPIKES 
Pebanon Paw 2h mercsrerere 15.10 
JOINT EARS STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ...... 7.25 Wairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 10.10 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 7.25 Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2,Y1.10.10 
Joliet El Wioeiterteetieeie 7.25  KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.10 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 i253 Webanon,Pa. B2)S/).... 10.10 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....7.25 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.10 
Steelton Para bli ernie W200" Pittsburgh Jb | eee 10.10 
Seattle sBSiier. svcteters tensors 10.60 
AXLES $.Chicago, Ill. R2 SorkiEsl(® 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. S13 ..9.125 Struthers,O. Y1 ...... 10.10 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ~ 9125 Youngstown R2 ica 10.10 
Footnotes 
(1) Chicago base, (25) Bar mill bands. 
(2) Angles, flats, bands, (26) Deld. in mill zone, 6.295c. 
(3) Merchant, (27) Bar mill sizes, 
(4) Reinforcing. (28) Bonderized. 
(5) 1% to under 17/16 in.; (29) Youngstown base. 
17/16 to under 115/16 in., (30) Sheared; for universal mill 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in., add 0,45c. 
inclusive, 7.05c. (31) Widths over % in.; 7.375c, 
(6) Chicago or Birm. base. for widths % in. and under 
(7) Chicago base 2 cols. lower. by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
(8) 16 Ga, and heavier. (32) Buffalo base. 
(9) Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ (33) To jobbers, deduct 20c, 
for special quality. (34) 9.60c¢ for cut lengths. 
(10) Pittsburgh base. (35) 72” and narrower. 
(11) Cleveland & Pitts. base, (36) 54” and narrower. 
(12) Worcester, Mass., base. (37) Chicago base, 10 points 
(13) aoa’ 0.25¢ for 17 Ga. & lower, o” 
hea : 
(14) Gage hlde. to W240 sings ee Oe ee eee 
ie wags 0.142 and lighter, (39) 48” and narrcwey tae osee 
Lighter than Ki 
(15) 9” and thinner. He endl Heaviacy O.2s0huinaee! 
EE OIE (41) 9.10¢ for cut lengths, 
UA) ate hea oe ee ee (ae) Mill Jengths, f.0.b. _ mill: 
(18) To dealers, . in mill zone or within 
(19) Chicago & Pitts. base. i‘ aes limits, 5.635c. 
(21) New Haven, Conn., base. t vy Mes ae 
(22) ped. San Francisco Bay (48) 6-7 Ga. 
(23) Special quality. (49) 3% in. and smaller rounds; 
(24) Deduct 0.05c, finer than 9.65c, over 3% in. and other 


15 Ga, 


shapes, 


STEEL 


ee 
—_——— 


ae LESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
(Apes tharcucta oii 2 2% 3 3% 4 6 
ot oe iereteia ts 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 ts $1.92 
mine Bole oe ah ES 9.20 10.89 14.81 19.18 
war k Galv aly Blk Galv* Blk Galv* BI Galv* Blk Galv* 
faabridee, bal N2 Wo tises 7 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +175 +18.5 41.75 +18.5 Po 448.75 0.5 +16.25 
F Pep tee . Burts ; eee +3. alos +1. Shenk fais Son 2 ees 0.5 Rs 
a eer: + 27.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 $1.75 418.5 We + 18.75 0.5 +16.25 
tees. $12.25 427.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 418.5 +1.75 418.5 +2 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 
renee prema arreeee Sete eet. et, UP Caer en Sr ee ee eee em rt eee eee 
Bee LRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carload discounts from list, % 
gstown R2 .....+12.25 427.25 +5.75 +22.5 +3.25 +20 +1.75 +18.5 Solids) Satay +9 +18.75 0.5 +16.25 


ee a Ee eee Eee ne ee et Be ee) eS aly ee a ae eae 
BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE Carload discounts from list, % 


Be cn , Threaded and Coupled 
List Per Ft Pee ahetls 5 Hs “a a 8 11 ree Z ay 
Pounds Per Ft ....... 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 113 168 2.28 
We Ge Se Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galv* Blk Galv* Blk  Galy* Blk Galv* Blk Galv* 
A ea ene TLL cee Fat eS We ioe: 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
Sse eemet cena eer A LE en TL ay: 25 4 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 +5.75 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 15 +25 +10.5 +34 421 442.5 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
a Ee eo aes +8.5 +32 419.5 +41 ivy ee Si, <i RED tie Leet erent! 
pBima, Pa N2 wee Et ae Sone SPE aae eee ale aan 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 43.75 
Bless) Pa NB co eee Aah Seam ee atresia 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 45.75 
Fontana, Calif. Ki oo. 2. o.. EE I Roig seh Sem 10 75s +7.75 +22 44,25 $17.5 41.75 +16.75 
ee fe arbor, Ina. inet sk PR aaah Hee wardiictns 125 +14 4.25 +10 7.75 +5.5 10.25 +6.25 
Po Pa. St inte 45 +422 48.5 +32 $19.5 +41 Ce nere aiaeec 0 ae See saa beetle 
SiR. IMI) Gea ee eee -t ae ee ees re: 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 43.75 
| Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 2.5 +24 410.5 +434 421.5 +43 0.25 +15 3.25 +11 6.75 +6.5 9.25 45.75 
Wheatland, Pa, Wo .. 4.5 +22 +8.5 +32 419.5 +41 2.25 +13 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
; Net sae 20s bt che se eee 2.25 413 5.25 +9 8.75 +4.5 11.25 +3.75 
ee pemNnpnE TUS EIR s Stren cee, hs ee ae was Sop SS TS Eig te ae ee ee es 
Size—Inches ........... 1% 2 2% 3 
Paiste Per SCI, ics ee oy: 27.5¢ 37¢ 58 Be 76.5¢ aoe 
; ; Q 92¢ 1.09 
mounds Per Bt .....0..- 22 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 sores 
ee. Blk Galv* Bik Galv* Blk Galv* Bik  Galv* Blk Galv* Bik Galv* 
Aliquippa, Pa. JS ...... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Alton, I. Lh essa o.. 9.75 +4.75 10.25 44.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +4.5 1.25 415.5 1.25 415.5 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 11.75 42.75 12.25 42.95 12.75 42.5 13.75 +25 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Bina, Pa. N2 seers 11.75 +2.75 12.25 +2.25 13.75 +25 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Fairless, Pa. N30... 9.75 +4.75 10.25 +4.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 415.5 1.25 415.5 
Fontana, Calif. Ki... 41.25 415.75 +0.75 415.25 0.75 +15.5 0.75 +15.5 +9.75 +26.5 49.75 +26.5 
na Harbor, Ind. Y1 10.75 +3.75 11.25 +3.25 12.75 +435 12.25 +3.5 2.25 414.5 2.25 +14.5 
Lorain, O. N3 ......... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 42.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +3.5 en het 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ........ 11.75 ~+2.75 12.25 42.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 aa ie ie ts 
Sparrows Pt. Md. B2 .. 9.75 +4.75 10.25 44.25 11.75 +4.5 11.75 +45 1.25 +15.5 1.25 415.5 
| Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... aes) ~ SEO ES 12:25: + 2.25 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
Youngstown R2, Y1.... 11.75 +2.75 12.25 42.95 13.75 +2.5 13.75 +2.5 3.25 +13.5 3.25 +13.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on price of zine at 11.00c, East St. Louis. 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 
H.R. Bars; C.R. Fistes shacks 
Forg- Rods; Siruce Strip; : Carbon Base , Carbon Base 
Als! —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Plata etnies 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire 302 ces 
201 ...... BONUS 25,00 ais REG OO wok. 43.50° .39.25- “48.50, 40:00)" “jose ee Salagteon aeerarine woulseie tins 
5a aes CANIS e282 ee 37.78) 30-00) 42°25 44:50 40.00 240.25 49.251 Saar 6.05 28.80 31.55 34.30 39:75 
BOI es kc 2400 5e 26:00)” 28.75" <87.25° 743-60 - 46.00 41.25. 51.25 47.50" Sie re 30.50 33.75 36.95 40.15 ote 
302 sy 26.26= 220150 739.80 | 40.50 14425 46.75 42.25. “52.00. 2.00) S10. oss orn anne pa pera Re aay A Nestea 
302B Pe mOme St tbaaiat? Coagedb 755 46.70. | ,40.00~ °-44.50.241/87.00 =597.00) fS1 eugenics 42.30 46.75 51.20 55.65 soc 
RDS" a. 5. Raster 3 (25 22:60 eee 47220 |) 49.70)» 45,00 15 56.75 VOC. 75 lee ao meee oe Ue POD Ee ci comm eres ae 
Boge bs 2gi00 9831-251 42:00) | 43°75. 47:00. 49150 45.75) 55.00. 55.00|. Bane oo a SoD pe ielocteg city ae lage as 
304L, Gre! min LOE PaN BL '6 05 G4, 75tA 007.25. 53.bOM@ CRIS “GRITS Lhe Gebers pea eee Aon Ohman oot anion aa ee 
HOS sei oe. 29.50 34.75 44.00 47.50 47.00 49.50 46.25 «58.75 58.75] 400 en ee OO yp AGeee eee ee seh 
BBS acon. « 32.00 36.25 49.00 50.25 54.75 57.75 55.25 63.00 63.00| 439 20.55 22.70 24.85 27.00 
BOOS. k ss 41.25 47.50 60.00 64.50 66.25 69.50 66.00 80.50 80.50| 5, S90 rst oe ueeiee aoe ome 
310 ae 51.50 59.50 81.00 84.25 89.75 94.50 87.75 96.75 _96.75| Niceer Ee Rice aetna ee se 
ieee ce itis L .... 89.75 94.50 87.75 ee 104.25 woveciectess SL, ; 
amen atet 260) 471601 GibbSe 68/50). 3712504) 75.75 4.71.75. \.80-78. 80.751), Nickel Lew Carbon (473532 eo ee oO eae 
316L ke -... 72.25 76.25 79.50 983.50 79.50 88.50 88.50] Mone ---+++. 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 
Birietec oc 49.75 58.00 79.75 88.25 89.50 94.25 88.50 101.00 101.00 ; 
Bob. 33.50 38.00 48.75 53.50 54.50 57.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 Strip, Carbon Base 
Se) kee eae SR 25995 1. 113,00 143.75 135.00 149.25 149.25 Cold Rolled— 
18-8 CbTa 38.50 48.25 57.75 63.50 63.75 67.25 64.75 79.25 79.25 Gonners MO eee tes 
AG eeeieeeae es ae He era a Fee a Sao. aunts SW). alos Coin || Case oc onwbiacies on ns ow Paneeh soca ans #26: eS 
tae COO OG aoee ret agile eles eet ed ae ae ae *Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad _ sheets, 
Wipes. ‘ : 29.75 0 33.75 35.50 31.95 48.05 48.25 New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Del. 
420 : . orate 31.50 35 50 41.75 40.75 42.75 40.25 62.00 62.00 C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Wash- 
sete one . B : . : : : re ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
Axio epee 177s. 1975. 29.25 82.00 | 33.75, 35.50 , 31.00 40.75 40.75 | FEO. a a atin Carnegie: Pa. S18 
430F a ep 2230.50 5 Oy RAW) Skles.  bikeés alee ; , p IRBo TEMS). 
etme 29.75 39.25 "7" 43150 «46.00 ~=s 41.00 «56.00 ~—-56.00 
DAG os F 40.75 59.00 46.00 48.25 42.75 70.00 70.00 


Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire Div., U. S. Steel 


Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Armco Steel Corp.; 


Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J, Bishop & Co.; A. M. Byers Co.; Calstrip 
of New 


Tool Steel 


Steel Corp.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. Grade $ per lb Grade $ per Ib 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.;| Reg. Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilour B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern| Spec. Carbon (W-1)... 0.385 W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 


Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- 


Oil Hardening (0-1)... 0.505 
V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 


Grade by Analysis (%) 


W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 


Als! 


less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; WwW Cr Vv Co Mo Designation $ per lb 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; | 18 4 1 a ee eae T- 1.840 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; | 18 4 2 ow 7T-2 2.005 
Pacifie Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh | 13.5 4 33 serene T-3 2.105 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- | 18.25 4.25 a 4.75 T-4 2.545 
pany, Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; | 18 4 2 9 T-5 2.915 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel | 20.25 4.25 1.6 12.95 T-6 4.330 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Ine.; | 13.75 3.75 2 5 Oe T-8 2.485 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America;| 1.5 4 1 ose 8.5 M-1 1.200 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; Union Steel Corp.; U. S. Steel Corp.;| 6.4 4.5 1.9 5 M-2 1.345 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products| 6 4 3 eatin 6 M-3 1.590 
Co.; Wallingford Steel, subsidiary, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. ; Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, C9, 


Seymour Mfg. Co. 


June 22, 1959 


C12, C18, F2; J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and V3. 
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H | 
Pig lron F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. | 


No. 2 Malle- Besse- No. 2 Malle- Besse- 
O & dr’ able mer 
Basic Foundry able mer Basic ae 7 66.50 67.00 | 
Birmingham District Duluth 1-3 .....ee seen cere ee seers : Pelea Eaiee 67,00 
Blom ingham. 2 saaisy. wx aceeadee a 62.00 62.50°° .... Rone nie ayes o melee ; BOrav acne 
a arcs Everett,Mass. E1 68.00 68. 
Binminehamie UG wdc cee Aer 62.50**.. 66.50°> .... M4 ’ 7 11 75 50 Bete Seer 
Woodivardy Ala Sal Wi5ilaneneraeeeee 62.00°  62.50°* 66.50 ners Bon eat 66.50 ais ae 
Cimeimnats,, \elds) \.wiesaaetenvealsy aes meyers 70.20 eats Granite City, I. Lae 68.90 aise 
Ironton,Utah Cll ? se lege oe 
Buffalo District Minnequa,Colo. C10 ......++eeeeeee 68.00 68.50 69.00 ee || 
SVE PAOD EU she arivetsussletocelersttetencis raters 66.00 66.50 67.00 67.50 Rockwood,Tenn. T3 ....++++eeeeees SOOO 62.50t 66.50 ed , 
Netonawanda Ne Yeu VEG) Ti enctenciee aiorens 66.50 67 00 67.50 Toledo,Ohio I-3 .......... avlef slots erelte 66.00 66.50 66.50 67. 
Tonawanda,N.Y. W12 .......eee0- 66.00 66 50 67.00 67.50 Cincinnati, deld. ......+2..+..ee08 72.94 73.44 5 ehavele 
Boston, “delay. Ce ister wretreie sede ma gre 77.29 T7..79 78.29 ererens! SS 
Rochester, N.Y;, -delds  s.sis vealas «. 69.02 69.52 70.02 onen *Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%. $63. 
Syracuse, NoY., Geld. s.ccswensces 70.12 70.62 71.12 good **Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
tPhos.0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49%, $63.50. 
Chicago District 
Chicago, fs. tance eases eee . 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
PHO CECILIA Go Comma cadin hoo sees 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof | 
SOMO Wi scocucccsonasnec 66.00 .... 66.50 67.00 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base | 
Malwaukeewceld a eccmssee eter 69.02 69.52 69.52 70.02 is 1.75-2.00%. | 
Muskegon,Mich., deld. .......... aiefele 74.52 74.52 ccee Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
Cleveland District or portion) thereot, | 
Cleveland Ze AGiretents sree ints 5eo00cH 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 | 
Akron,Ohio, deld. ........ cocooes GP 70.02 70.02 70.52 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross\fon | 
(Base 6.01-6.50% silicon; add 75¢ for each 0.50% silicon or portion | 
Mid-Atlantic District thereof over the base grade within a range oe 6.50 xe Bea eeceee 
Birdsboro, Pa. B10 : ; with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon 
Chester,Pa. P4 ....... ; be pemnss 00 pets portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0:50% Mn over 17) 07 | 
Shaaulbunliaa. ANG 68.50 69.00 69.50 JaleksomeOHiowel-3y) cdil) Voleeice eters) -telstotelodein sielaveseel creme (eile oe tegavane nigtats ee 
NewYork, deld. ..... tee 75.50 76.00 Sass AesbhAdY Op ISO AGE ORI OD Ot COO OO aS OD GO OOD RRS Bows Uroo ‘ } 
Newark,N.J., dell. 73.19 73.69 74.19 | 
see ccrienle, deld. : 70.91 71.41 71.99 ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton } 
MONBO RU eon eino.ne tooo Macro ie 5 68.50 69.00 69.50 (Base 14.01-14.50% silicun; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for | 
Pittsburgh District each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% ery fe | 
: Han agin clay ayaa ARLE SNR EE wate en tihes GIy GAB 69 .00 | 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 ..-.ssseeeees 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 NiagaraPalis.N.Y. BS Pe cee ai tnen ae oneem one eereeeone 99.00 
SPAR ae ae See eo art tel is Keokuk.lowa Open-heartn & Fdry, $9 freight allowed K2 ... 103.50 
SIG. ces co weisinise- ss ce asters : . : iglet, 16 Si, max fr’ 
McKeesRocks,Pa. deld. .......... s+. 67.60 67.60 68.13 a aloweuea one Oe eee ba ie 3 BT 106.50 | 
zaaenencevitte, Homestead, ; 
ilmerding. Monaca, Pa., doo 68.26 68.26 68.79 
verona Trafford.Pa.,- deld. 68.29 68.82 68.82 69.35 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
rackenridge,Pa., deld. .... 68.60 69.10 69.10 69.63 L Dietene $73.00 | 
i yles,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% Max) ...--2e++-eesceveees 
MidlandiPax iC1'S) see dee 66.00 eieiere Breton o eee Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos, 0.035% Max) ...-.-+.eseeeeesee oe | 
Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.085% max) ...... auiicderenehsueipaagsesi eh eisistens 7 
Youngstown District Philadelphia, Bld Pataca ar ee tee ee ey ae se. 81. 67 
Hubbard,Ohio Y1 .......... ons Ox: Oa 66.50 excrete Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Sharpsville,Pa. S6 é Carat 66.50 67.00 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075%) ......+ec06 71.00 
Moungstown way amiaccsmevar seneeree sae Sen 66.50 erie Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. ot 71.80 72.30 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 Ib except: Denver, 
Moline. Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


SHEETS ————_—__________ STRIP ee BARS Standard 
Hot- Cold- Galv. Stainless Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES 

Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds. 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
Atlanta eassle ss 8.59§ 9.86§ 10.13 aistete 8.91 9.39 13.24# SOD 9.40 9.29 11.21 
Baltimore ..... 8.55 9.25 9.99 Ja0d 9.05 9.45 11.85 # 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 10.46 Obie 8.51 8.99 Spend Raetope 9.00 8 89 10.90 
Boston ........ 10.07 11,12 11.92 53.50 12.17 10.19 13.30# 15.64 10.64 10.27 11.95 
Buffalo ....... 8.40 9.60 10.85 55.98 8.75 9.15 11.454 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 erarele) 8.40 8.77 10 46 aeans 8.88 8.80 10.66 
Chicago: <c.< 30. 8.25 9.45 10.90 53.00 8.51 8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89 10,20 
Cincinnati ...., 8.43 9.51 10.95 53.43 8.83 9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9 56 9.27 10.53 
Cleveland ..... 8.36 9.54 11.00 52.33 8.63 9.10 11.25 # 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
Danas. sims cies, oc 8.80 9.30 Goes jeoe 8.85 8.80 SG 4 ae 8.75 9.15 10.40 
Denver eves. © 9.40 11.84 12.94 Reichs 9.43 9.80 11.19 stare 9.84 9 76 11.08 
Detroit! wei. vcore 8.51 9.71 11.25 56.50 8.88 9.30 9.51 15,33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
MPIC PA. coiwicteces 8.35 9.45 9.9510 eet oa 8.60 9.10 11.25 oes 9.35 9.10 10.60 
Houston ....... 8.40 8.90 10.29 52.00 8.45 8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 eiavenel Aai6'S 8.84 9.82 10.68 Scho 9.33 9.22 11.03 
Los Angeles ... 8.702 10.802 12.20 57.60 9.15 9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.302 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.59 9.80 CooL One 8.84 9.32 11.254 retene 9.33 9.22 10.86 
Milwaukee ..... 8.39 9.59 11.04 ooos 8.65 9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.03 10.34 
Moline, Ill. .... 8.55 9.80 So's Soo 8.84 8.95 9.15 eboe 8.99 8.91 Sane 
New York ..... 9.17 10,49 11.30 53.08 9.64 9:99 13.25 # 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.65 sooo Oato © amb 9.15 9.30 12.75 SOIC 9.65 9.10 10.50 
Philadelphia ... 8.20 9.25 10.61 52.71 9.25 9.40 11.95 # 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40°° 
Pittsburgh .... 8.35 9.55 10.90 52.00 8.61 8.99 11.25 # 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Richmond, Va. . 8.65 ANG 10.79 wieies 9.15 9.55 eietene seee 9.65 9.10 10.60 
St. Louis ...... 8.63 9.83 11.28 roe 8.89 9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
Staebaul ewes... 8.79 10.04 11.49 dada 8.84 9.21 9.86 trio 9.38 9.30 10.49 
San Francisco... 9.65 11.10 11.40 55.10 9.75 10.15 13.60 16.25 9.85 10.00 12.35 
Seattle ........ 10.30 11.55 12.50 56.52 10.25 10.50 14.70 16.803 10.20 10.10 12.50 
South’ton, Conn. 907 10.33 10.71 ayes! 9.48 9.74 edicts fiaveut 9.57 9.57 10.91 
Spokane ....... 10.30 11.55 12.50 57.38 10.75 11.00 14.70 16.80 10.20 10.10 13.00 
Washington ... 9.15 ion auneys areeae 9.65 10.05 12.50 Severe 10.15 9.60 11.10 


*Prices do not include gage extras; }prices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in, 
and heavier; ttas annealed; tt% in. to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #net price, 1 in. round C-1018. 

Base quantities. 2000 to 4999 Ib except as noted; cold-finished bars. 2000 Ib and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 lb; stainless sheets, 8000 
Ib except in Chicago, New York. Boston, Seattle, 10,000 Ib and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 Ib; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 
Ib, except in Seattle, 30,000 Ib and over; 2—30,000 Ib; 3—1000 to 4999 Ib; 5—1000 to 1999 1b; 19—2000 Ib and over. 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 


High-Heat Duty: Ashland. Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur. Winburne. Snow Shoe. Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber. Mexico. St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portsmouth, Ohio, 
Ottawa, Ill. Stevens Pottery, Ga., Canon City 
Colo., $140; Salina. Pa., $145: Niles, Ohio. 
$138; Cutler, Utah,’ $175. y 
Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 
Se Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 
Silica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul. Pa.. Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa. 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pav St: Louis, 
$158; Warren. Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays 
Latrobe, Morrisville, Pa., $163; EK. Chicago, 
Ind., Joliet, Rockdale, Ill., $168; Canon City, 
es: $173; Lehi, Utah, $183; Los Angeles, 
Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $158; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
- $163; E. Chicago. Ind., St. Louis, $168; Canon 
City, Colo., $183; Curtner, Calif.. $185, 
Semisilica Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 
Woodbridge, N. J., Canon City. Colo., $140; 
Philadelphia, Clearfield. Pa., $145. 
Ladle Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 

Dry Pressed: Alsey. [ll., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va.. Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo. 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
| $96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 


High-Alumina Brick (per 1000 pieces*) 

50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia. Mo., 
Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; Clear- 
field. Pa., $230; Orviston. Snow Shoe. Pa.. $260. 
60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico. Vandalia. Mo., 
$310; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, $325. 
70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia. Mo., 
$350; Danville. Ill.. $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa.. $360; Philadelphia, $365. 

Sleeves (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis. $188; Ottawa. Ill., $205. 

Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa., St. Louis. $310. 

Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, St. Charles, 
Pa,, $234. 

Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned. bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell. Williams, Plymouth Meeting. York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg. Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre. Mo., $15.60. 
Magnesite (per net ton) 

Domestic, dead-burned, % in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning. Nev., $46; 
% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


*—9 in. x 4% x 2.50 sts. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 
Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%. $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid. metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33. contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; 
unboxed, f.o.b. plant 


Metal Powder 


(Per pound f.o.b. 
point in ton lots for minus 


Antimony. 500-%b lots 42.00° 
Brass, 5000-lb 


lots .........--04.10-50. 70T 
Bronze, 5000-lb 
ee lots .......-. 52-20-56. 20f, 


Imported Steel 


North Great 
Atlentic Lakes 
Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 .. $5.80 $5.80 
Prac SI ZO mPAN ICS: wrciscevs cietsie itis co are ive evasteleeie os 5.30 5.30 
Structural Angles nsttareradatceetehohave crate te oA SUIS 5.68 5.68 
SIS CAINS Mie eletstscolet icy eiczs'a).ci0 cele DOs RE Ae ad  tageil 5.31 
MONETTE 1Sleewetetcie cyevales es sch ace evel ave eictsre Cele ol eveie'teeres 5.26 5.26 
BAALOS e CDASICMIDESSCMEOD) | 2 cccclsrateie ae)t) ei e.cl sisiajecoreve 5.65 5.65 
Sheets, a Ong CO SOR CO RE CIO IAOID DRCOG 5 dGe 8.30 8.30 
Sheets, Galvanized, 20 Ga., 36 in. x 96 in. ... 9.52 9.52 
Sheets, Galv. (in coils) 20 Ga., 48 in. wide .. 9.58 9.58 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) .............. 8.75 8.75 
Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, % x 0.30 Ib 
IDOGALE hele sieicrss. 76 25.76 
Barbed Wire (t) 6.68 6.68 
Merchant Bars . 5.90 5.90 
Hot-Rolled Bands 7.15 7.15 
Wire Ruds, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ....... 5.70 5.70 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5. 6.30 6.30 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) ..... MO ENON 7.65 7.65 


+Per 82 Ib net reel. 


§Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


100 mesh, except as noted) Copper, electrolytic .. 14.25° 
d . 14,25° 
GRAPHITE ents Copper, reduce nr 
Inches Per Sponge Iron, domestic ToC.) reve creire siei Ggiagotn : 
Diam Length 100 Ib and foreign, 98% Fe, Manganese, Electrolytic: 
2 5 min. trucklots, freight Minus 50 mesh .... 43.00 
4 $64.00 allowed east of Mis- 
ate 41.50 sissipp! River: ING CKel er. ciceletl i sieisteisi=s 80.60 
39.25 cones : 
4 40 37.00 100 mesh, bags..... 11.25 Bickel Siyes sere ROET TOR 
5% 40 36.50 100 mesh, pails .... 9.10§ Ors Rae Sctenc eee 
6 60 33.25 40 mesh, bags .....8.10+t Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 
ae oe 29.75 Electrolytic Iron [be 1OtSietecinine tare 104500 
~ 8, 9, 29.50 3 A 
12 72 28.25 Melting stock, 99.87% Copper (atomized) 5000- 
14 60 28.25 Fe, irreg. fragments, Ib lots teow tonL0 
16 72 27.25 inex ais ine 2... 28:75 ° 
17 60 27.25 TES MAN Gamecncae ke 28 75. Solder ....ccececeeve . 7.00 
18 72 27.00 (In contract lots of 240 tons Stainless Steel, 304 ... $0.89 
au 72 26.50 price is 22.75c) Stainless Steel, 316 ... $1.07 
24 84 27.25 : 14.00° 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe.. 36.50 WBN FS ooneo gS ooo OO ous 4. 
Unannealed (994% Fe) 36.00 Zinc, 5000-Ib lots 19.00-32.20% 
Unannealed (99+ % Fe) Tungsten: . Dollars 
CARBON (minus 325 mesh) .. 59.00 Carbon reduced, 98.8% 
8 60 14.25 Powder Flake (minus min, minus 65 oe. 
10 60 13.80 16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 MeSH Wo ceccieierece stots nom. 
12 60 14.75 ; Chromium, electrolytic 
14 60 14.75 apes eee cone 99.8% Cr, min 
14 72 12.55 rane depending on metallic basis ...... 5.00 
nis eo aoc grade, 93.00-290.00 in 
20 90 11.55 pee uma Nagios ta *Plus cost of metal. +De- 
24 72, 84 11.95 c : pending on composition, {De- 
24 96 12.10 Aluminum: pending on mesh. §Cutting 
30 84 12.00 Atomized, 500-lb drum, and scarfing grade. °*De- 
35, 40 110 11.60 freight allowed, cl. pending on price of ore. 
40 100 12.50 38.50; ton lots 40.50. +tWelding grade. 


(Base per 100 Ib, landed, duty paid; based on current ocean rates 
with any rise for buyer’s acc’t. Source of shipment: Western Europe) 


South Gulf West 
Atlantic Coast Coast 
$5.75 $5.65 $6.11 
5.25 5.10 5.56 
5.63 5.53 5.98 
5.31 §.21 5.65 
5.26 5.16 5.60 
5.60 5.50 5.96 
8.30 8.10 8.60 
9.47 9.37 9.83 
9.53 9.43 9.89 
8.75 8.60 9.12 
25.64 25.64 26.51 
6.58 6.52 6.75 
5.85 5.65 6.11 
7.15 7.15 7.55 
5.70 5.50 5.85 
6.30 6.20 6.55 
7.65 7.65 7.95 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective at start of the 1959 shipping 
season, subject to later revision, gross ton, 
51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel, lower lake 


ports.) 

Mesabi bessemer ............... iets steals $11.60 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ aielesicietestarete 11.45 
Old Range bessemer ..........---2+++++ 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer ........ Heneen se) Lace) 
Open-hearthy limp) ieratstsie clelei-laie's\eceiers Sanwa aD 
High) Sphos Brome ctsstecieistersieie seeicieisas rere 11.45 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges. and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 1, 1959, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Tron Ore 
Cents per unit. deld. BE. Pa. 
New Jersey, concentrates ..........--- . nom. 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 

Swedish basic, 65% <2... 0.2.5 s0 se cene 21.00 
Brazilian iron ore, 68.5% .......-+.-+-+- 22.60 

Tungsten Ore 

Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 


CE AD Sie Se cerns Ootok Acetone $12.50-13.00° 
Domestic, concentrates f.0.b. milling 
POINTS) Freee sees «+. -16,00-17.00T 


t+Nominal. 

Manganese Ore 

Mn 46-48%, Indian 91.5c-96.5c, nom. per long 
ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports, duty for buyer’s 
account. 


*Before duty. 


Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.0o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and Rhodesian 


oy a et er canis Cher ORIN Soe SCRQOIO, DO $42.00-44.00+ 
ASG NDS lores aie atayeiein ee ciclele «eeeee 38.00-40.00F 
CAA He uA), od ndob cosoud odo 29.00-31.00T 
South African Transvaal 
44% NO TACO Ws cntaeie sinter siete ve eke 19.75-21.00 
A8%) NO TAtlo iscicecs bien. ...- 29.00-31.00 
Turkish 
AS i BiB chic cle t lela c eeieinicivicrraleite 51.00-55.00t 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
SOG Bis L gre tae Serche erore ereyar ere enol ares enter svers . 39.00 
Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
mines; WUNnpacked says cies siete aan ins BRR) 


Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
00-53%. sivisicrepe sires sioretalisrel eae eon ee ee 2.20-2.40 
GO=G96 siete + 10 aleiohatetaiaie: ole isis ajttaiaieyaiaieim) «i 2.50-3.10 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per Ib V,O,; 
DOMEStIC Wrecisetenieeleteetsntare ovaiateloketerey~ ani siete 31.00 


tNominal. 


Metailurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, Pa., furnace ....... $14.75-15.25 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ....... 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham. ovens .... 
Cincinnati, deld. 
Buffalo; Ovens. .r.-1-1e18 
Detroit, ovens ........ Sheiels 
Pontiac, Mich., deld. ... 
Saginaw, Mich., deld. 
Eerie, (P22 Ovens® ccs cic 
Everett. Mass., ovens: 
New England, deld. . 
Indianapolis, ovens .... 
Ironton. Ohio, ovens ...... 
Cincinnati, deld. 
Kearny, N. J., ovens .. 
Milwaukee, 7 Ovens) (osc cee \cisisiene tiaete einer: 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens. 
Painesville, Ohio, ovens ............. «. 32.00 
Cleveland, deld. ........ ci 
Philadelphia, ovens ............ 
St. LOuls OVENS! ic ciere wares sialsieiee ce Oe nieve 
St. Paul, ovens ....... 
Chicago, deld. 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens 
Terre Haute, Ind. Ovens! siens. <u cess 31.25 


*Within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) 
Cents per gal f.o.b, tank cars or tank trucks, 
plant. 
Pure: benZene» ../.:ccaxtise siete Gio classe oeteelareLrs 31.00 
Xylene, industrial grade 5 
Creosote 


Cents per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, 
deld. 


Phenol, 90 per cent grade ............. 14.75 
Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
Ammonium sulfate, regular grade ...... $32.00 


June 22, 1959 
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Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1ec per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢c for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢ for max 0.5% C, and 6.5¢c for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max. P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per lb of contained Mn; packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 33.25c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
ton, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5c per lb. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.0.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18.5-21% Si, 12.8c per 
lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.0o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 16-18.5%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Si 12.5-16%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton to 300 lb, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 lb $1.37, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract min c.]. $250 per ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot $255. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract, c.l. $300 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $305. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: C.l. lump, bulk, 
28.75c per lb of contained Cr. Delivered. 


Charge Chrome 1: Cr 63%, C 6% max, Si 7% 
max, 22c. Charge Chrome 2: Cr 50-59%, C 
8% max, Si 6% max, 23c. Carload, lump, 
bulk, per lb Cr. 


Refined Chrome 1: Cr 50-59%, C 5% max, Si 
2% max, 25c. Refined Chrome 2: Si 12% 
max, 24c. Carload, lump, bulk, per lb Cr. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% 
36.75¢c per lb contained Cr; 0.010% 
37.75¢c. Delivered. 


(Sim- 
max, 
max, 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 
38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Delivered. 

Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C.5-7%, Si 7-10%). C.1., 2” x D, bulk 
30.8c per lb of contained Cr. Packed, c.l. 
32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. " 
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Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). 
bulk 20.05c per lb of alloy, caroad packed, 
21.25c, ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


(Cr 50-54%, 
8M x D, carload 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. -Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25c per lb contained Cr, 
14.60c per lb contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per lb contained Cr, 14.60c per lb con- 
tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed, 2” x D plate 
(about 4%” thick) $1.15 per lb, ton lot $1.17, 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 


No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 
Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V.O;, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 

SILICON ALLOYS 
50% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 14.6c 
per lb contained Si. Packed, c¢.l. 17.1c, ton 


lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. Spot, add 0.45c. 


(Al 0.40% 
ferrosilicon prices. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% 


65% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 15.75c 
per lb contained silicon. Packed, c.l. 17.75c, 
ton lot 19.55c, less ton 20.9c. Delivered. Spot, 


add 0.35c. 
75% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 16.9c 
per lb of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 18.8c, ton 
lot 20.45c, less ton 21.7c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Carload, lump, bulk, 20c per 
lb of contained Si. Packed, c.l. 21.65c, ton lot 


23.05c, less ton 24.1c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 
Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 


0.07% max Ca). C.1l. lump, bulk, 21.5¢ per 1b 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.15¢c, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 25.45c. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5c for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing 
98.25% min Si. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.85c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c¢.l. lump, 
bulk, 9.25c per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Carload bulk 
26.25¢c per lb of alloy, carload, lump, packed 
27.25¢c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight 
allowed. Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 lb or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 
per lb of alloy; less than 100 lb $1.30. De- 
livered. Spot, add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 lb and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14% B) 85c per lb; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per Ib of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Lump, carload $320 
per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 
freight allowed same as high-carbon ferro- 
titanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS | 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn) 


14-18% and Si 53-59%). 
Delivered. 


lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. 


add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe) 


Carload, lump, bulk) 


23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 24.25c, ton}j 
Spot, . 


1.5-3%). Carload, lump, 
alloy, carload packed 25.65c, 
less ton 29.45c. Delivered. 


ton lot 27.95c, 


Spot, add 0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 Ib of Cr). Carload, 
bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, in bags 20.70c; 
3000 lb to c.l. pallets 20.80c; 2000 Ib to c.l. 
in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 lb in bags 
22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese_ Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 1b and containing 2 lb of Mn). Carload, bulk 
14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., packed, bags 16c; 
3000 lb to e¢.l., pallets 16c; 2000 lb to c.l., | 
bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1c. Delivered. Add 
0.25¢e for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese_ Briquets: 


¥% lb of Si). C.1. bulk 15.1¢ per lb of briquet; 


c.l. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets | 
less ton | 


16.3c; 2000 1b. to ¢.l., bags 17.5¢; 


bulk 24c per Ib of? 


(Weighing approx | 
3% 1b and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx | 


18.4c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notching. Spot, | 


add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 


prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si and small | 


sizes, weighing approx 2% lb and containing 
1 1b of Si). Carload, bulk 8c per lb or briquet; 
packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 lb to c.l., pallets 9.6c; 
2000 lb to e¢.1.; bags 10.8c; less ton 11.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% lb 
of Mo each). $1.49 per lb of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per lb, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


(70-80%). 5000 lb W or more 
(nominal) of contained W. De- 


Ferrotungsten: 
$2.15 per Ib 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.1% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.45 per lb of 
contained Cb; less ton lots $3.50 (nominal). 
Delivered. 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 


0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.05 per lb 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lots $3.10. 

SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 


Fe 20% approx). Carlot bulk 19.25c per lb of 
alloy, c.l. packed % in. x 12 M 20.00c, ton lot 
21.15c, less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.l. packed, 20c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 21.loc; ‘ess ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.1l. packed 18.45c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25c. Packed c.1. 
20.25c, 2000 1b to c.1l. 21.25c; less than 2000 
lb 21.75c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton. 
Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib of con- 
tained Mo in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa., $1.76 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.82. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 


Mo., in cans, $1.47; in bags, $1.46, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 


STEEL 


The Big Bite from Blaw-Knox... 
680 cubic feet at one time 


Custom-built at Blaw-Knox this huge clamshell bucket 
lifts enough coal in one bite to heat a seven room house 
located in a northern climate for a period of two years. 

This four-rope, geared hinge, corner bar type clam- 
shell is the largest of more than 400 varieties produced 
by Blaw-Knox that can be shipped completely assem- 
bled. Larger buckets must be delivered in sub-assemblies. 

Capacity for any job has become a custom with 
Blaw-Knox. Every day, buckets designed and built at 
Blaw-Knox are performing profitably on the ees 
jobs all over the world. 

A Blaw-Knox Bucket Engineer will be glad to help 
you select the bucket best suited to your operation. 
Contact him today or write for your copy of Blaw-Knox 
Bulletin number 2392. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Blaw-Knox Equipment Division 
Pittsburgh 38, Pennsylvania 


METALWORKING PLANTS 
ARE YOUR PROSPECTS... 


Y 
vy 


June 22, 1959 


| 


STEEL can put you in touch with the 
important ones, those that do more 
than 92% of the industry's busi- 
ness. Tell the buyers and specifiers 
in these plants of the machines or 
materials you have for sale through 
an “Equipment—Materials" adver- 
tisement. For rates write STEEL, 


Penton Building, Cleveland 13, O. 


LOOKING FOR 


LARGE NUTS? 


Then contact Acimet, your dependable source 
for large nuts, milled from the bar! A large stock 
of full and jam size nuts starting at 1% inches 
are constantly maintained in all standards. Ex- 
tremely high concentricity is maintained by means 

of the automatic screw machine method. Any 
FREE thread size, right or left hand. Commercial steel, 
LARGE NUT SAE 1045 and SAE 4140. 


BUYERS GUIDE Send for your copy of the Acimet large nut buy- 
ers guide. Contains complete specifications and 
prices on Acimet heavy semi-finished and new 
finished hex nuts milled from the bar. 


CIMET MFG. CO. 


1446 ROCKWELL AVE. « CLEVELAND 14, OHIO ¢ PRespect 1-5944 
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Scrap Displays Signs of Strength 


STEEL’s index on No. 1 heavy melting rises another $1 a ton 


to $36.50 despite threatened strike. 
as pig iron output is curtailed 


Serap Prices, Page 142 


e Pittsburgh—Relatively little scrap 
is moving, but prices of several 
grades are up $1 or $2 a ton. Be- 
cause of the strike threat, mills are 
specifying that shipments must 
reach them no later than June 26. 
Dealers are reluctant to sell for two 
reasons: 1. If there’s no strike, 
they assume that steelmaking will 
continue at a fairly high level in 
July and that mills will need more 
scrap. 2. If there is a strike, they 
believe that steelmakers will reline 
many of their blast furnaces before 
resuming production. With hot 
metal output curtailed, theyll have 
to use more scrap. 


e Philadelphia—Strong export de- 
mand has pushed up the market on 
No. | heavy melting steel to $38, 
delivered. No. 2 heavy melting is 


Scrap use to increase 


also higher at $32, delivered, as 
are No. 2 bundles at $24 and No. 
1 busheling at $38. Short shoveling 
turnings also are up at $24-$25, 
heavy turnings at $33-$34, and 
couplers, springs, and wheels at $44. 


e¢ New York — Brokers’ buying 
prices are unchanged. While do- 
mestic demand for steel scrap is 
easy, export business is sufficiently 
active to sustain the market. In 
other grades spot demand has little 
direct bearing, but domestic con- 
sumers are taking enough tonnage, 
especially in cast and_ stainless 
specialties, to keep prices on an 
even keel. 


e Chicago—Activity in the scrap 
market is at a standstill and is ex- 
pected to continue so until the steel 
industry’s wage contract negotia- 


have 


tions are resolved. Mills | 
stopped buying, and broker-dealet, 
transactions have ceased. The 
price structure is stationary. | 
e Cleveland — Steelmakers have 


started to cut off scrap shipments 
not wishing to get caught with un; 
loaded cars on track in event of a 
strike. They don’t want to pay un- 
necessary demurrage charges. Some 
mills set June 15 as a cutoff date; 
others took in scrap through June 
20. 

Despite the threatened strike, the: 
market tone is a little stronger; 
some dealers and brokers feel that} 
curtailed blast furnace operations’ 
will result in heavier use of scrap. 


e Detroit — The market continues: 
quiet as brokers and dealers await) 
the outcome of the steel labor nego- 
tiations. Prices are a bit softer, but 
this is based mainly on dealer activ- 
ity. About 20 or 25 cars of sheet 
clips supposedly were passed up by 
local brokers and finally purchased 
by a dealer at several dollars under 
current prices. Rail lists went a bit 
lower than industrial lists, which | 
also indicates softness. 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
at its best with 


OWEN GRAPPLES 


OWEN’S exclusive, patented, 
loads... 


all four tines. 


Write today for additional details 


The OWEN BUCKET Co. 


BREAKWATER AVENUE, CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


BRANCHES: 


New York « Philadeiphia e 
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independent tine 
action assures a more powerful grip.. 
as each tine closes independently until 
the material is in the tremendous grasp of 


Chicago 
Berkeley, Calif. * Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 


This “TAKE - UP” action of 


Soren LOAD BINDERS 


by 


picks up slack and binds in one 
operation. The continuous action 
makes them a versatile tool in steel, 


machinery 
. logging, 
rigging. 


lumber, 
hauling . . 
oil fields, 


Design and heavy duty construction 
eliminate spread or release while 
in use. 360° swivel ends. 11 models 
the Binder Specialists. . . 

CANTON MANUFACTURING Co. 


2420-13th St. NE. 


Canton 5, Ohio 
Phone GLendale 3-3614 


. and larger 


DYKEM 
STEEL BLUE’ 


Stops Losses- 


making Dies and 
Templates 


Popular package is = 
8-oz. can fitted with 
Bakelite cap holding 

soft-hair brush for a 


r 

, _layout in a few minutes. 
The dark blue background 

=3 makes the scribed lines 
show up in sharp relief, 

: prevents metal glare. In- 
creases efficiency and 
accuracy. 


Write for sample 
on company letterhead 


THE DYKEM COMPANY 
2303H North 11th St. © St. Lovis 6, Mo. = 


STEEL 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsylvania—Compiled by STBEL. 


Week 
Ago 


$35.50 


The Chrysler Corp. last week 
denied a published report that it 
had offered a Detroit mill 5000 to 
6000 tons of No. 1 bundles for $41 
and had been turned down. 


¢ Buffalo—Cast scrap prices de- 
clined $2 to $3 a ton last week on 
small orders by foundries. The 
easiness is contrary to the recent- 
ly developed strength in the steel 
mill grades, but cast prices, it’s 
pointed out, had risen beyond their 
normal range from steel scrap quo- 
tations. 


© Cincinnati—The market is quiet, 
and prices are firm. New strength 
in the industrial lists has encour- 

- aged dealers’ hopes of an early ad- 
_ vance. Shipments to most mills are 
being cut off in preparation for a 
strike July 1. One district mill is 
unaffected by the current labor ne- 
gotiations. 


e St. Louis—Prices are still firm 
but the market is quiet. Mills still 
take what is offered them but they 
are not pressing for material. Va- 
cations are slowing the scrap move- 
ment. Plenty of scrap is available, 
but the market is more or less on 
dead center pending the outcome of 
steel labor negotiations. 


e Birmingham — Recent price in- 
creases, and the approaching end 
of the steel labor contracts are 
causing a better flow of scrap. Still, 
dealers report scarcities of some 
items because of slower intake. 
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Month 


Ago 


$33.33 


OCT. | NOV. 


May 
Avg. 


$33.58 


Year 
Ago 


$35.00 


Some consumers are reported buy- 
ing outside the district, making 
special deals to get the grades they 
need. Exporters at some southern 
ports are reported paying $38 for 
No. 1 heavy melting, and $35 for 
No. 2 heavy melting. 


¢ Houston—The Lone Star (Tex.) 
mill has contracted for limited ton- 
nages of No. 1 and No. 2 heavy 
melting steel, and No. 2 bundles 
for shipment during the June 15- 
July 15 period, at prices unchanged 
from its previous order. The Hous- 
ton mill remains out of the mar- 
ket, and will purchase no scrap 
until after the steel labor issue is 
resolved. The Lone Star mill will 
not be affected by a July 1 strike, 
its contract not expiring until Sept. 


7. 


Mexican demand for Texas scrap 
is strong. Orders are difficult to 
fill because of a slowdown in over- 
the-scale traffic. Some export buy- 
ing has been reported in Beaumont, 
Lake Charles, and Houston. 


Demand for cast scrap has eased. 
Two major East Texas consumers 
have withdrawn from the market, 
and Houston consumers continue 
to live off inventories. 


e Los Angeles — Collections have 
slowed down, and yard inventories 
are declining, but prices are un- 
changed. The slackening is attrib- 
utable to an expected cutoff of 
shipments by the mills as they get 
ready for a strike July 1. 


e San Francisco—Exports are keep- 
ing the steel scrap market alive. 
Two cargoes a month are leaving 
this port for Japan. But even with- 
out this steady foreign demand, it’s 
doubted if prices on the steel grades 
would fall much under present lev- 
els because of handling costs. 


e Seattle—The market is awaiting 
developments on the steel labor 
front. Little material is moving, 
mills depending on their inven- 
tories. Foreign buyers are also 
postponing commitments until the 
domestic price trend is more clear- 
ly indicated. 


Daily Scrap Consumption 
In April Sets Record 


Consumption of purchased fer- 
rous scrap by domestic steel mills 
and foundries during April declined 
slightly from the March level, re- 
ports the Institute of Scrap Iron & 
Steel Inc. The total for the month 
was estimated at 2,740,000 gross 
tons vs. 2,839,000 in March and 
2,323,000 in February. Consump- 
tion in the first four months this 
year was 9,990,000 tons vs. 6,156,- 
258 in the like 1958 period. 

Receipts of purchased scrap in 
April rose to 2,749,000 gross tons 
from the March total of 2,862,000. 

Domestic consumption, both 
home and purchased scrap, during 
April declined from 6,677,000 tons 
in March to 6,638,000. Daily con- 
sumption, though, was at a record 
level of 221,000 tons. Steel mill 
consumption during the month was 
5,308,000 tons, while foundry use 
was estimated at 1,330,000 tons. 


(Please turn to Page 147) 


COVERED HOT TOP BRICK 
INGOT MOLD PLUGS— 


EUREKA 


FIRE BRICK WORKS 
MT. BRADDOCK, FAYETTE CO., PA. 
DUNBAR, PA. BR-7-4213 
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lron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
TUNG wl Ge pags etsicle $36.50 
DUNC lO Pea cena 35.50 
May Avg. 33.58 
June 1958 35.50 
June 1954 27.92 
Based on No. 1 heavy melting 


grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles.... 40.00-41.00 
No. 2 bundles oni 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 factory bundles .. 46.00-47.00 
Machine shop turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings ... 26.00-27.00 


26.00-27.00 


Cast iron borings 
Cut structurals: 


2 ft and under 43.00-44.00 
SmLemlOnethsarcmecicecr 42.00-43.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 30.00-31.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 45.00-46.00 
Electric furnace bundles 42.00-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 45.00-46.00 
Stove plate 45.00-46.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 32.00-33.00 
Clean auto cast 46.00-47.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. heavy melt. 44.00-45.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 
Random rails nod 51.00-52.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 50.00-51.00 
Railroad specialties .... 50.00-51.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 61.00-62.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 
18-8 bundles & solids. .220.00-225.00 
LS-S ei cUurnines: seme acct 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids. .120.00-125.00 


430 turnings .......... 55.00-65.00 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 hvy melt., indus. 35.00-36.00 
No, 1 hvy melt., dealer 34.00-35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 41.00-42.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles .. 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 bundles ... 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 34.00-35.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 


19.00-20.00 
19.00-20.00 
19.00-20.00 
43.00-44.00 
44.00-45.00 


Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings. . 
Cast iron borings 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 
Punchings & plate scrap 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 50.00-51.00 
Stove plate 47.00-48.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 42.00-43.00 
Clean auto cast 57.00-58.00 
Drop broken machinery 57.00-58.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 39.00-40.00 
R.R. malleable ........ 59.00-60.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 55.00-56.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 56.00-57.00 
Angles, splice bars 48.00-49.00 
PASKIG Suita ate ie vetere eto) csemieliate, fe 65.00-66.00 
Rails, rerolling ...... + 58.00-59.00 
Stainless Steel Scrap 


.215.00-220.00 
| .115.00-120.00 
.115.00-120.00 


18-8 bundles & solids. 
18-8 turnings .. 
430 bundles & solids. 


430 turnings .......... 55.00-60.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting... 39.00-40.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling 39.00-40.00 
No. 1 bundles 39.00-40.00 
INOlpee UDUMGIES Foie. ae uals 25.00-26.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 22.00-23.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 22.00-23.00 
LOW — DROS i arteteieneisl els 42.00-43.00 


Electric. furnace bundles 42.00-43.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00-39.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, 
Changes shown in italics. 
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CLEVELAND 


No. 1 heavy melting... 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 factory bundles... 41,00-42.00 
No. 1 bundles .«.....: 36.00-37.00 
NOR MAW asieCOlG aaqcearn o 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 36.00-37.00 
Machine shop turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings 20.00-21.00 
Cut foundry steel 39.00-40.00 
Cut structurals, plates 
2 ft and under ...... 45.00-46.00 
Low phos. punchings & 
plate 2... 39.00-40.00 
Alloy free, short. shovel 
turnings) 2.7 22.00-23.00 
Electric furnace. pundles 39.00-40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO pl RCUDOLAM Merereteletciens 47.00-48.00 
Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 38.00-39.00 
SUOVE Plates Ticier cists io stexs 44.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 33.00-34.00 
Brake shoesiap cite aiistare 36.00-37.00 
Clean auto, cast) oa... 50.00-51.00 
SUT Ge CASU) Wererercrenecctel 37.00-38.00 
Drop broken machinery 50.00-51.00 
Railroad Scrap 
R.R. malleable - 65.00-66.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 58.00-59.00 
Rails, random lengths... 52.00-53.00 
Castmsteelatans eitaiisntoys 46.00-47.00 
Railroad specialties 48.00-49.00 
Uneut tires si..tah verse 42.00-43.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 51.00-52.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 58.00-59.00 
Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 


shipping point) 
18-8 bundles, solids... .215.00-220.00 
TS =SECUUMINS Simsteteeienetsus 110.00-115.00 


430 clips, bundles, 

SOUS! rec we sive eiesate soe 125.00-130.00 
430) StUrniIneSs Vajccee cist: 45.00-55.00 
ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 31.00 
Nosed bundles seiacic at. 37.00 
INO 2 Dundes) en ereregeis 21.00 
No: 1, ‘busheling’ 2.0: .< 37.00 
Machine shop turnings. . 14.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 16.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No.2 2 Feupolary sis ate 50.00 
Charging box cast .... 42.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 40.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 41.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 51.00 
Stove plate) sania 46.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt 38.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 49.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 42.50 
Rails, rerolling ....... 54.50 
Angles, splice bars .... 45.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 heavy melting ... 32.50-33.50 
No. 2 heavy melting ... 25.00-26.00 
NGM ds DUNDES eee. 4 0. 36.00-37.00 
NOx te IDUnAIESS ian st 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 36.00-37.00 
Cast iron borings . 14.00-15.00 
Machine shop turnings. 22.00-23.00 
Short shovel turnings 26.00-27 .00 
Bar crops and plates .. 42.00-43.00 
Structurals & plates 41.00-42.00 
Electric furnace bundles 36.00-37.00 
Electric furnace: 

3 ft and under 34.00-35.00 
2 ft and under 35.00-36.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INO. PL) clpolamneurssi 53.00-54.00 
Stove plate .......... 53.00-54.00 
Charging box cast .... 29.00-30.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 40.00-41.00 
No. 1 wheels 40.00-41.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 34.00-35.00 


Rails, 18 in. and under 48.00-49.00 
Rails, rerolling: as. 54,00-55.00 
Rails, random lengths . 40.00-41.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 43.00-44.00 


including 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting .... 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .... 32.00 
No; bundles os... 38.00 
INOS Cm bun dlcsar nae 24.00 
No. 1 busheling ....... 38.00 
Electric furnace bundles 39.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00t 
Short shovel turnings... 24.00-25.00 
Machine shop turnings 20.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 33.00-34.00 
Structurals & plate ... 40.00-42.00 


Couplers, springs, wheels 44.00 
Rail crops, 2 ft & under 58.00-60.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOS EI cuUpolamrasies 6 41.00 
Heavy breakable cast. “i 42.00 
Drop broken megane 49.00-50.00 


Malleable 67.00-68.00 
NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 

No. 1 heavy melting... 28.00-29.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 bundles ... 28.00-29.00 
No.s2, bundles) iiaiewae 16.00-17.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00+ 
Mixed borings, turnings 12.00-13.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 13.00-14.00 
Low phos. peeve uals 

& plates) +eeees 386.00-37.00 

Cast Iron Gridee 

No. 1 cupola”........ 36:00-37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 24.00-25.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 34.00-35.00 


Stainless Steel 


18-8 sheets, clips, 

Solids ... -195.00-200.00 
18-8 borings, ‘turnings. -  85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids 55.00-60.00 


430 sheets, clips, solids 85.00-90.00 


BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting .. 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 28.00-29.00 
Nos Tibundlesiias.ean ee 33.00-34.00 
No. 2 bundles 23.00-24.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 33.00-34.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop turnings . 17.00-18.00 
Cast iron borings 19.00-20.00 


Low phos structurals and 
plate, 2 ft and under 43.00-44.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 


NOEL CLP Ol a Winks ettae 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 machinery ...... 46.00-47.00 
Railroad Scrap 
Rails, random lengths . 45.00-46.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under .. 51.00-52.00 
Railroad specialties 43.00-44.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 33.50-34.50 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 28.50-29.50 
Nov eisbundlesi. jetieicies 33.50-34.50 
No. 2 bundles ........ 23.00-24.00 
No-e 1) busheling 7.0... 33.50-34.50 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00-18.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 18.00-19.00 
Low phos., 18 in. 43.00-44.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 cupola .......... 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable cast 41.00-42.00 
Charging box cast .... 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery.. 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00-39.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 55.00-56.00 
Rails, random lengths.. 47.00-48.00 


HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. cars) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 31.00 
No... 1. bundles). s.68 6... 34.00 
Note 2m Dundlesieer ssc 21.00 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 

SEPUCEUPAIS 7. oa cenielenns 41.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola . 45.00-46.00 
Heavy breakable ..... . 27.00-28.007 
Foundry malleable 41.00-42.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 38.00-38.50 
Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. heavy melt. 34.00 


| 
| 


brokers’ commission, as reported to) 


BOSTON | 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 


shipping point) if 


nl 
i 
i 


No, 1 heavy melting .. 26.00 }}/ 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 20.00-20.50 ))) 
INO: el? bundles) teense 26.00) 
No. 1 busheling ...... 26.00 }} 
Machine shop turnings. 8.00-9.00 )}/ 
Short shovel turnings 11.00-12.006 }}) 
INO. 1CalSti te eeuctorenetsteretene 33.00 }|| 
Mixed cupola cast .... 33.00 } 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 34.00 } 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No, 1 heavy melting .. 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 20.00-21.00 
No. J ibundles icicss sx 33.00-34.00 
INO crbundles.ctrtsnene 19.00-20.00 
No, 1) busheling~.. 31.00-32.00 
Machine shop turnings. 12.00-13.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 13.00-14.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 13.00-14.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


infer, al COobheele) Gogcooec 46.00-47.00 
Stove plate .......... 35.06-36.00 
Charging box cast .... 36.00-37.00 
Heavy breakable ...... 36.00-37.00 


Unstripped motor blocks 24.00-25.00 


Clean auto cast ...... 50.00-51.00 | 
| 
SEATTLE 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 35.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 33.00 
No. J bundles) <2. crc 27.00+ 
No. 2 bundles ..... 22.00 | 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00 
Electric furnace No. 1. 38.007 


Cast Iron Grades 


Noi 1 cupola. ce. 
Heavy breakable cast. 28.007 
Unstripped motor plocks 26.00 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
Dlant)Marrerwielele atateene 21.007 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting... 38.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 36.00 
No. 2) bundlesi ss. .so.7. 35.00 
INO: 2) DUNGleS ier mcver-rore 18.00 | 
Machine shop turnings 17.00 
Shoveling turnings 19.00 
Cast iron borings : 19.00 
Cut structurals and plate 
1 ft and’ under... 49.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 
INO; pol, -CUDOlag ey cies 47.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 41.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting... 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 33.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 33.00 
No, 2 bundles ...... 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 16.00 
Cast iron borings 16.00 
Heavy turnings : 16.00 
Short shovel turnings. . 16.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft .. 42.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
Nowe ts cupolanten ces bre 44.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stove plate, ics s~ ces 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast. . 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean auto cast ..... 40.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00 
INO-a) Ee wheelstrr aint 34.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 heavy melting... 32.25 
No. 2 heavy melting... 28.25 
No. 1 bundles ....... 32.25 
NO: 2ebundlesiycrcice cor 22.75 
Mixed steel scrap 24.25 
Mixed borings, turnings 13.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Prepared ice wc 32.25 
Unprepared So 26.25 
Short steel turnings. . 17.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
46.50-48.00 


No. 1 machinery cast.. 


+Nominal. 
tF.0.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
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34.00 | 


LOGEMANN HIGH PRESSURE PUMPS 


A PUMPS .- » Opposed cylinder, 


Reciprocating - plunger, double 
pressure type. 


Logemann DA Pumps are close-coupled to occupy minimum 
floor space. They have six plungers, operating three 
each in two cylinder blocks. In double pressure applica- 
tions both cylinders deliver large fluid volume to a common 
discharge line, up to a predetermined low pressure. The 
low pressure cylinder is then automatically cut out by an 
adjustable unloading valve and high pressure cylinder 
continues to deliver fluid until maximum pressure is 
reached. Pumps are equipped with anti-friction bearings 
and automatically lubricated by combination splash and 
Pressure system fed by a lubricating pump. Are totally 
enclosed, with cover provided for inspection and main- 
tenance. Drive is through multiple V-belts for quietness. 
Available in various sizes. 


14-AX 
High 
Pressure 


RA PUMPS 


84 GPM for pressures up to 1500 psi 
42 GPM for pressures up to 3000 psi 


This is a vertical triplex type for 
pressures as high as 50,000 psi. 
—and is extensively used on pres- 
sure and burst tests. Short plunger 
stroke and low crankshaft speed reduces fluid delivery 
for easy observation of gauges and control during pres- 
sure tests. Designed for use with water, has non-corrosive 
cylinder block, and the plungers, valves and valve seats are 
Nitralloy. This type is also obtainable for lower pressures 
and for other applications such as press operation. 


These are radial rotary plunger type pumps with hydraulically 
operated suction and discharge valves. Both are totally enclosed 
and extremely compact for limited space conditions. Seven 
plungers. Cylinder, plungers and valves are Nitralloy. Crankshaft 
rotates on tapered roller bearings and is counterweighted to 
minimize vibration. Drive from motor is through flexible coupling. 


145-A PUNP 


Horizontal triplex tandem type 


SU CONTE 


Ss 


Designed to deliver high gallonage (371 GPM) at 
pressures up to 1000 psi and reduced gallonage 
(128 GPM) between 1000 and 3000 psi. Changeover 
| from low to high pressure is made by an auto- 
matic unloading valve. Crankshaft, connecting rods 
and drive are enclosed in an oil-tight, dust-proof 
cover. Gears are continuously sprayed with oil under 
pressure; connecting rod bearings are pressure 
lubricated; and crosshead slides operate in an oil 
bath. The lubricating oil is pump circulated, and 
all cylinders are machined from solid steel blocks. 
This tandem type is also obtainable in smaller sizes. | 


.. 


LOGEMANN 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Lead, Zinc Aided by Quotas 


They may not be the final answer to the lead and zinc prob- 
lem, but they've worked out better than most people pre- 
dicted. Copper market eases. Aluminum output up 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 146 & 147 


WHEN quotas limiting the amount 
of foreign origin lead and zinc that 
can be imported into the U. S. went 
into effect last October, metalmen 
were skeptical. Many had favored 
tariffs, and they were bitterly dis- 
appointed with the administration’s 
substitute program because they felt 
it wouldn’t be strong enough to do 
domestic producers any good. 


e Effects — After nearly eight 
months of operation, the program’s 
effectiveness can be summed up in 
two words: It’s working! One in- 
dication is producers’ stocks. At 
the end of April, lead stocks were 
down to 247,765 tons, lower than 
they were in December. In May, 
zine stocks fell to 196,004 tons. Ex- 
cept for the large tonnage held in 
stocks, supply and demand in the 
U. S. are pretty much in balance. 


The program has cut imports 
sharply. For example, during the 
first four months of this year, 60,- 
440 less tons of lead entered the 
U. S. than in the same period of 
1958. Less metal on the market 
and a business upswing have firmed 
prices. In fact, if it weren’t for 
the threat of a steel strike, the 
price of zinc would be higher. 


® More Improvement — It’s not 
unanimous, but many metalmen 
think the full effect of quotas 
hasn’t been felt yet. They believe 
as the year progresses that pro- 
ducers, not hampered by a flood of 
imports, will be able to chip away 
at their bulky stocks. 


¢ Tariff Not Buried—This doesn’t 
mean the industry is entirely satis- 
fied with quotas. Most domestic 
producers candidly admit they think 
tariffs would be a better solution. 
Their reasoning: 1. Even with 
quotas, too much lead and zinc are 
entering the U.S. 2. Since foreign 
producers can still go under domes- 
tic quotations, many high cost mines 
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find it difficult to sell their metal 
at the going rate and make a profit. 

The viewpoint is shared by most 
mine state legislators. A host of 
bills have been presented in the last 
year to place duties on lead and zinc 


U.S. REFINED COPPER 
USERS STILL BUYING IN 
ANTICIPATION OF STRIKE 
( DELIVERIES TO FABRICATORS ) 


NET 
TONS 


140,000 


130,000- 


120,000— 


110,000 


100,000 


JAN. FEB. MAR. APR MAY 
Source: Copper Institute. 


imports. The latest try is by Sen. 
James E. Murray (D., Mont.). His 
plan: A 4-cent-a-pound duty to 
be placed on imports whenever the 
domestic price of lead falls below 
15.5 cents a pound and the price 
of zinc goes below 13.5 cents. 


e Sales Ease—The growing strike 
tension has made buyers fidgety. 
June sales should hold close to 
the high May figures but will prob- 


ably drop a little in July. One 
exception is special high grade zinc 
which is booming. It’s in generally; 
tight supply, and many buyers: 
haven’t been able to get all they, 
want. 


Copper Market Eases 


Buyers have evidently decided! 
they don’t want to add any more: 
copper to inventory now and are? 
willing to coast for a while. As ai 
result, the tightness in the copper’ 
market has about disappeared. 


e Custom Price Down — Custom) 
smelters reacted to a decline in de-. 
mand and falling quotations on the} 
London Metal Exchange and Com- 
modity Exchange by dropping their’ 
price 0.5 cent to 31.5 cents a pound 
on June 15. As STEEL went to press, 
metalmen said the odds were about 
50-50 it would drop a little more. 
Some world-wide weakness is| 
caused by excess production in re- 
lation to demand. Evidently more 
foreign metal has been entering the 
U. S. recently. Some dealers in| 
New York last week were quoting | 
31 cents a pound for foreign copper. | 


Aluminum Output Up 


U. S. primary output continues” 
to spiral. With the startup of 42,- 
000 tons of idle capacity at Jones 
Mill, Ark., and Listerhill, Ala., 
Reynolds Metals Co. is operating 
at full capacity (601,000 tons 
yearly). Anaconda Aluminum Co. 
has stepped up its operations to 
88 per cent of capacity. On the 
basis of these announcements, STEEL 
estimates the domestic industry is 
now operating at an annual rate of 


2,057,500 tons. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


June 17 Last Previous May Apr. June, 1958 

Price Change Price Avg Avg Avg 
Aluminum 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 24.700 24.000 
Copper 31.50 June 15, 1959 31.50-32.00 31.750 32.404 25.400 
Dead ers cucier 11.80 May 7, 1959 11.30 11.700 10.992 11.040 
Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec, 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
inl Gopensoce one 104.75 June 17, 1959 104.625 108.080 102.490 94.701 
DANG seiterets 11.00 Feb. 25, 1959 11.50 11.000 11.000 10.000 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. 


COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 


TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.o.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig 


99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


STEEL 


BULLARD 


“H.B.M., Model 75 
Is better than any 
other machine we’ve 
ever seen.” 


This statement by Mr. John Gruber, Plant 


Foreman of George Hantscho and Company, Inc., 


Mount Vernon, New York, manufacturers of printing equipment, 

| sums up their experience since installing the Bullard 4” H.B.M., Model 75, in June 1957. 
| He further states “our presses and paperfold- Bullard H.B.M., Model 75, with BULLARD 
| ing machines are made to order and each job AUTOMATIC POSITIONING we have not 
varies from the one before it. Because of this, spoiled a single piece due to the malfunction- 

we can’t use assembly line or mass production — ing of the machine.” 

techniques.” 

“The only mass production we have is the ma- the full story on the Bullard 


Do you know 
H.B.M., Model 75? 
ll your nearest 


chining of holes in cast iron, up to as many as 


. ry } pay 
, ; : > : not, it will 7 
105 in a side frame. Since we ve been using our Le 


you to ca , soe 
Bullard Sales Enginee! bene 


tar r write 
lad to give you all the details 07 
g ( ’ 
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HE BULLARD COMPANY BRIDGEPORT 9, CON 


Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 Ib ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 
Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per lb, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per Ib of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per Ib, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.30 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97.99%, $1.75 per lb for 500-lb keg, 
$1.77 per lb for 100 lb case; $1.82 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 

Columbium: Powder, $55-85 per Ib, nom. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 31.50 deld.; custom 
smelters, 31.50; lake, 31.50 deld.; fire refined, 
31.25 deld. 


Germanium: First reduction, less than 1 kg, 
41.00 per gram; 1-10 kg, 37.00 per gram; 
intrinsic grade, 33.30-35.30 per gram. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $75-80 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 11.80; chemical, 11.90; cor- 
roding, 11.90, St. Louis, New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: 1 lb or 2 Ib ingots, less than 50 lb, 
$11 per Ib, f.o.b. Minneapolis; 50-99 Ib, $10; 


100-499 Ib, $9.50; 500 lb or more, $9 per lb, 
delivered. 


Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Ill. 


Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.0.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $241- 
243 per 76 Ib flask, 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned _ extrusion, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
““h”’ nickel, 5 lb ingots in kegs for addition 
to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 

Palladium: $18-20 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $77-80 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $122-125 per troy oz. 

Ruthenium: $55-60 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 91.375 per troy oz. 
Sodium: Solid pack, c.l., 19.50; l.c.l., 20.00; 
brick, c.1l., 21.00; l.c.l., 21.50; tank car, 17.00. 
Tantalum: Melting stock, $35 per lb; rod, $60 
per lb nom.; sheet, $55 per lb nom. 
Tellurium: $2.00-2.20 per lb. 

Thallium: $7.50 per lb. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 104.75. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.), $1.70 per lb. 

Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $2.75-2.90 per lb nom., f.o.b. 
shipping point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 
99 + % hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zinc: Prime western, 11.00; brass_ special, 
11.25; intermediate, 11.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb, New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.00; special 
high grade, 12.25 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.00; No. 2, 14.50; No. 5, 14.25 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 lb or 
less, $7 per lb; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per lb; over 
500 lb, $6 per lb. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 24.875-26.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 22.75- 
23.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 26.25-27.00; 108 alloy, 23.25-23.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.75; grade 2, 22.50; grade 3, 
21.25; grade 4, 20.75. 


Brass Ingot: Red brass No. 115, 30.25; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 41.25; No. 245, 35.00; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 34.50; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 24.75; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
27.75. 


Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 Ib; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.91, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.89, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-Ib lots, 
36.855; l.c.1., 37.48. Weatherproof, 20,000-lb 
lots, 37.42; l.c.1., 38.17. 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $17.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $17.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $7.25-17.00; sheared mill 
plate, $5.25-10.00; wire, $5.75-10.00; forging 
billets, $3.55-5.75; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-7.50. 


(Prices per lb, c.1., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 
ribbon zine in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 
ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


**A’? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, eG Wo rresactss 138 120 138 
StripwiCoR pounce’ 108 138 
Plate, “SHUR. sah n008 130 110 126 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003 and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
lb base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 ini 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. ole Basel 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Bas@ 
1100-F, 3003-F 42.40 47.20 | 
5050-F 43.50 48.30 | 
3004-F 44.50 50.20 | 
5052-F 45.10 50.90 
6061-T6 45.60 51.70 
2024-T4 49.30 56.10 
7075-T6* 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths4) 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 lb base. 


Diam. (in.) or Round—— ——Hexagonal | 
across flats* 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4| 
0.125 76.90 73.90 Soeleh alae 

0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 76.60) 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50} 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.501 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.2Q) 
0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40] 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40i 

1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.4 
1.125 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.3 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.3 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.3 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30% 
1.625 55.00 53.60 aieats 56.20) 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20! 
1.875 55.00 53.60 area 56.20! 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
2.125 53.50 52.10 ipavehe “ee 
2.250 53.50 52.10 precate 56.20 
2.375 53.50 52.10 eee ae 
2.500 53.50 52.10 ores 56.20 
2.625 coaiahe 50.40 ois: = oe) 
2.750 51.90 50.40 nysiete 56.20 
2.875 Sess 50.40 stants cate 
3.000 51.90 50.40 aes 56.20) 
3.125 sestese 50.40 ee atl E 
3.250 50.40 Gon oon 2 
3.375 50.40 ie eee) 
*Selected sizes. | 
Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random\| 


lengths, diam., 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, | 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60-) 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. | 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- | 
ard length, plain ends, 90,000 lb base, dollars | 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85; | 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2) 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in.,| 
432.70. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 
Alloy 


Alloy 
Factor 6063-T5 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50_ 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 


Thickness 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 
Panes aoe er in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B ‘spec. 
grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.80; 
0.250-0.136 42.80-47.30 eee eeees .125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 
0.136-0.096 43°20-48°30) aes ele 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 
0.126-0.103 eieloverereienerehe 39.20-39.80 widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10; 
0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, 0.25-3.0 
0.077-0.068 44,.30-52/200 9 0 caceisteicasavetere in., 73.00. 
OS0 Gi O50 GT ee ereetelerctereiere 39.50-40.70 
0.068-0.061 A4°20-52,20)) ume Extruded Solid Shapes: 
0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40.10-41.80 Com. Grade Spec. Grade 
0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 
0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 6-8 65.30-67.60 84.60-87.40 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 12-14 65.30-67.60 85.70-88.00 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 24-26 66.10-75.30 90.60-91.30 
0.019-0.017 47.70-54.10 43.00-44.70 36-38 66.10-75.30 104.20-105.30 
0.017-0.015 48.60-55.00 43.80-45.50 
0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 
0.014-0.012 50.80 45.50 NONFERROUS SCRAP 
See aaee eee ees DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 24.00-24.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 22.00-22.50; light copper, 20.00-20.50; No. 1 
0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 18.00-18.50; No. 1 com- 
BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCES e 
Sheets, (Based on copper at 31.50c) 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper rec sc Rketodelenaieterns 55.63b 52.86c Stier 55.82 27.500 27.500 26.75U 
Yellow “Brass o..<-... 48.24 32.734 48.78 51.65 20.625 19.750 18.750 
Low Brass, 80% ...... 51.23 51.17 51.77 54.54 23.250 23.000 22.500 
Red Brass, 85% ...... 52.29 52.23 52.83 55.60 24.250 24.000 23.500 
Com. Bronze, 90% .... 53.90 53.84 54.44 56.96 25.125 24.875 24.375 
Manganese Bronze ..... 56.54 50.14 60.62 Sood 19.125 18.875 18.375 
Mintz Metal ys ete rere ferate res) 50.85 46.16 eres CoO 19.375 19.125 18.625 
Naval BLaSSirsssce cies 52.80 46.61 59.36 56.21 19.125 18.875 18.375 
Silicon) Bronzer wicjerss seis 60.67 59.86 60.21 78.35 27.000 26.750 26.000 
Nickel Silver, 10% .... 63.82 66.15 66.15 joi 25.500 25.250 12.625 
okey ABAIVAY co omarvony 75.34 75.84 75.84 77.02 28.625 28.375 25.750 


a. Cents per lb, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


d. Free cutting. 


b. Hot-rolled. c. Cold-drawn. 


e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.o.b. shipping point. On lots 


over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


STEEL 


' ends, 


4} per clips, 


1 25.00; 


position turnings, 16.50-17.00; new brass clip- 


pings, 16.50-17.00; light brass, 11.50-12.00; 
heavy yellow brass, 12.50-13.00; new brass rod 
ends, 13.00-13.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
14.00-14.50; cocks and faucets, 14.00-14.50; 
brass pipe, 14.00-14.50. 


Lead: Soft scrap lead, 7.75-8.25; battery 
plates, 2.75-3.00; linotype and stereotype, 9.25- 


9.75; electrotype, 7.75-8.25; mixed b i 
9.75-10.23, syngas 
Monel: Clippings, 30.00-32.00; old sheets, 


 eieaaiaad turnings, 20.00-22.00; rods, 30.00- 


Nickel: Sheets and clips, 52.00-54.00; rolled 
anodes, 52.00-54.00; turnings, 39.00-40.00; rod 
52.00-54.00. 


Zine: Old zinc, 3.25-3.50; new diecast scra 
3.00-3.25; old diecast scrap, 1.75-2.00. ss 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.50- 
11.75; clean borings and turnings, 7.25-7.75; 
Segregated low copper clips, 14.75-15.25; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 14.25-14.75; mixed low 
copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed high copper 
* clips, 12.25-12.75. 


(Cents per pound,, Chicago) 
_ Aluminum: Old castings and’ sheets, 12.25- 
_ 12.75; clean borings and turnings, 10.00-10.50; 
segregated low copper clips, 17.25-17.75; segre- 
_ gated high copper clips, 16.25-16.75; mixed low 
copper clips, 16.50-17.00; mixed high copper 
clips, 15.75-16.25, 


(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.50- 
11.75; clean borings and turnings, 10.50-11.00; 
_ segregated low copper clips, 15.75-16.25; seg- 
_ regated high copper clips, 14.75-15.25; mixed 
low copper clips, 15.25-15.75; mixed high cop- 
14.25-14.75. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 

(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 
Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 57.50; light 
scrap, 52.50; turnings and borings, 37.50. 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
swire, 26.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
light copper, 22.75; refinery brass 
copper) per dry copper content 25.25. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 26.25; No. 2 heavy copper and _ wire, 
25.00; light copper, 22.75; No. 1 composition 


- (60% 


borings, 20.50; No. 1 composition solids, 21.00; 


q 


| Ib, 63.06; 1000-19,900 lb, 61.90. 


7 


ET 


_ heavy yellow brass solids, 15.00; yellow brass 
turnings, 14.00; radiators, 16.50. 


PLATING MATERIAL 


(F.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 


quantities) 
ANODES 


Cadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.30. 
Copper: Flat-rolled, 47.79; oval, 46.00, 5000- 
10.000 lb; electrodeposited, 40.50, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 43.00, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 
Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 lb, 114.25; 
wire, 27.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
26.00; light copper, 23.75; refinery brass de- 
duct 3 cents a Ib. 
Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 123.50; 200- 
- 499 Ib, 122.00; 500-999 Ib, 121.50; 1000 lb or 
more, 121.00. 
Zine: Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 
20.75; ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 


CHEMICALS 
Cadmium Oxide: $1.30 per lb in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid (flake): 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 


10,000 Ib, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 lb, 30.00; 20,- 
000 lb or more, 29.50. 


Copper Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 65.90; 


18.00; flats, 


300-900 


Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 15.30; 2000-5900 
Ib, 13.30; 6000-11,900 lb, 13.05; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 12.80; 23000 Ib or more, 12.30. 

_ Nickel Chloride: 100 lb, 45.00; 200 Ib, 43.00; 
300 Ib, 42.00; 400-4900 lb, 40.00; 5000-9900 Ib, 
38.00; 10.000 lb or more, 37.00. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
39.990 lb, 28.50; 40,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 lb, 20.80; 
400-800 lb, 19.80; 1000-19,800 Ib, 18.80; 20,000 
lb or more, 17.80. 

Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 Ib, 81.20; 100- 
600 ib, 71.70; 700-1900 lb, 69.00; 2000-9900 Ib, 
67.10; 10,000 Ib or more, 65.80. 

Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): 25 lb, 156.80; 
100 lb, 152.00; 400 Ib, 149.50; 800-19,900 Ib, 
108.70; 20,000 lb or more, 102.60. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 141.90; 
50 Ib, 111.90; 100-1900 Ib, 109.90; 2000 lb or 
more, 107.90. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
57.00. 


June 22, 1959 


(Concluded from Page 141) 


Despite the steady scrap con- 
sumption during April, steel mill 
stocks showed another increase, ris- 
ing to 6,977,000 tons. Foundry 
stocks moved up to 1,300,000 tons. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 136 


Although foundry operations will 
be off sharply next month due to 
mass vacations and hot weather, 
purchases of merchant iron this 
month are the most active so far 
this year. Demand for castings is 
heavier, and many foundries have 
been accumulating a little extra 
stock because of the possibility of a 
steel strike. 

Most consumers appear to be ad- 
equately stocked for their require- 
ments over the next several weeks, 
even if a strike curtails output. 

Records for pig iron production 
were set in May by Republic Steel 
Corp.’s two blast furnaces at Birm- 
ingham and two at Gadsden, Ala. 


e 
Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 134 


Greenville Steel Car Co. will 
about double the work force at its 
Greenville (Pa.) Works as a result 
of a leasing agreement with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on 1000 
seventy-ton hoppercars. The plant 
employs 325. 

The Pennsylvania lease runs 20 
years, with the railroad having op- 
tion rights to renew it for another 
ten. The cars will be ready for 
service by December, 1959. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
ordered 4000 seventy-ton hopper 
cars, to be built at the Johnstown, 
Pa., shops of Bethlehem Steel Co. 
at a cost of $40 million. The road 
has a leasing arrangement with an 
investing group. This deal com- 
pletes its program for acquiring 23,- 
500 freight cars through lease and 
purchase agreements. 

The Southern Railway has placed 
an order for 48 freight diesel loco- 
motives, 2400 hp each, with the 
Electro-Motive Div., General Mo- 
tors Corp., La Grange, Ill. They 
will cost $12.7 million. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 131 


Although new awards are light, 
structural steel fabricating shops 


FOR SALE 


Large inventory of steel flat bar, 
plates and structurals, in A-1 con- 
dition, stored under cover, at mill 
prices. 


Write or call 
E. Wilmoth 


NEW YORK 
SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 


Camden, New Jersey 
Woodlawn 3-6700 


STRUCTURAL STEEL SHOP 
For Sale or Lease 
In path of great industrial expansion, in 


California. 250-ton monthly fabricating 
capacity. Land, buildings, machinery, 
$105,000. 


Reply Box 772, STEEL 
Penton Bidg., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


IF YOU OPERATE 
A FURNACE..... 


We will purchase your scrap lin- 
ings, retorts, conveyors, muffles, 
racks, etc. Any item made of 


Nickle alloy. 
Write, Wire or Call 


Weinstein Co., 


610 W. 8th St. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Phone 61-154 


ASSISTANT 
BLAST FURNACE SUPERINTENDENT 


In a new steel plant, completely 
integrated. 

Located in one of the Great Lake 
States. 


Salary Open. 
Send detailed resume to Box 771, 


STEEL, Penton Bildg., Cleveland 
13, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED 


Well established manufacturers’ representatives 
wanted with following. Production item used by 
steel producers, aluminum producers, aluminum 
and steel warehouses, stainless fabricators, pol- 
ishers and all manufactufers using stainless steel 
and aluminum. Product recognized as the out- 
standing leader in field. Highest quality and 
most competitive price has eliminated all sales 
resistance and competition. Excellent commis- 
sion. All territories now open. In reply give 
lines handled, years in business, number of 
salesmen, types of accounts called on, warehouse 
facilities and branch operations. Write Box 773, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Help Wanted 


DIE JOB SHOP WORKING FOREMAN 
experienced sheet metal work. Confidential. 
The Payne Tool & Engineering Oo. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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Varvo.ine’s amazing Tectyl 
rust preventives protect metal 
surfaces against every kind of rust 
and corrosion during storage and 
shipping. 


Low-cost Tectyl compounds are 
easy to apply by brush, spray or 
dip and just as easy to remove. 
They protect metal surfaces 
against ...sunand rain... heat 
and cold ... salt air and salt water 
. -. humidity, perspiration and 
corrosive fumes. 


Tectyl rust preventives meet ex- 
acting government specifications. 


Write today for these 
two helpful Tectyl charts 


1. “Valvoline Tectyl U. S. Gov- 
ernment Approved Packaging 
and Preservative Chart.’’ Gives 
the Army, Navy and Air Force 
“Specs” and applications. 


2. “Valvoline Tectyl Industrial 
Rust Preventive Comparison 
Chart.’’ Specifies applications 
covering the entire field. 


hold substantial backlogs due t 
heavy buying earlier this yeat 
Those not directly affected by 
steel strike (should there be one a 
midyear) will be busy right throug 
the summer, at least to the exten 
their steel supplies will permit. 


Generally, fabricators’ steel stock 
appear sufficient to carry them fo: 
four to five weeks on the average 
Should a prolonged steel strike be 
experienced they will be pinchec 
sometime in August. Actually, fab: 
ricators and rail equipment build: 
ers are likely to be among the firs} 
consumers to feel the pinch of stee? 
scarcity if a strike runs more than 
a few weeks. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1200 tons, state bridgework, Sec. 9, Farm- 
hurst, Del., through G. A. & F. C. Wagman, 
contractor, Dallastown, Pa., to an Arlington, 
Va., fabricator. 

1200 tons, five bridges and ramp connections, 
Worcester, Mass., to West End Iron Works,) 
Cambridge, Mass., through Balkett Co. Inc., 
Boston, general contractor. 

500 tons or more, structural steel towers, U. S.) 
Engineer, Seattle, delivered Baker, Oreg., 
Cottonwood, Idaho, and Tillamock, Oreg., to 
Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, at $343,360. 

500 tons or more, beams, naval shipyard, 
Philadelphia, to Caine Steel Co., Chicago, at 
$202,188, and Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., at $38,312. 

360 tons, Idaho state highway bridge, Poca- 
tello, to unstated interest; LaGrande-Johnson 
Co. is general contractor. 

300 tons, Coca Cola bottling plant, North 
Brunswick, N, J., to Irvington Steel & Iron 
Works, New Brunswick, N. J. 

212 tons, Montana state road bridge, Milk 
River, reported to American Bridge Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; W. P. Roscoe 
Co., Helena, Mont., general contractor. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2865 tons, railroad bridges, Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railroad, Calumet Sag 
Channel project, Blue Island Ill.; bids in. 

1200 tons, approachwork, George Washington 
Bridge, New York, involving 500 tons for 
Sections 5 and 6, and 700 tons for Section 
9; general contract awarded to Gull Con- 
tractingCo., Flushing, N. Y., on its bid of 
$1,992,760. 

1135 tons, steel sheet piling, U. S. Engineer, 
Chicago; delivered Kewaunee, Tl. 

1000 tons, gymnasium and athletic building, 
St. John’s University, Queens, N. Y.; 
Coresto Contracting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
awarded general contract. 

600 tons, Montana state overpass, Helena; 
bids in. 

475 tons, Port Reading grade crossing, Central 
Railroad of New Jersey, Woodbridge, N. J.; 
also 170 tons, reinforcing bars. 

320 tons, high school, La Salle College, Mont- 
gomery County, Pa.; bids asked; 380 tons 
of reinforcing bars are also required. 

212 tons, Montana state bridge. Milk River; 
general contract to W. P. Roscoe Co., Hele- 
na, Mont. 

111 tons, state bridgework, Burlington, Conn., 
bids June 15. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


500 tons, state highway structures, Worcester, 
Mass., to Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., through Barletta Co. Inc., Boston, gen- 
eral contractor, 

380 tons, group hospital, Seattle, to North- 
west Steel Rolling Mills Inc., Seattle; Lloyd 
Johnson and Morrison-Knudsen Co., Seattle, 
joint contractors, 


STEEL 


